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h LADY GROWs UP 


If you want the truth, go to a child 


| Bee Jepson had felt himself slipping 
as a salesman. He couldn’t seem to land 
the big orders; and he was too proud to go 
after the little ones. He was discouraged 
and mystified. 

Finally, one evening, he got the real truth 
from his little boy. You can always depend 
on a child to be outspoken on subjects that 
older people avoid. 

* ok * 
You, yourself, rarely know when you have 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). That’s the 
insidious thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from 
some deep-seated organic disorder that re- 
quires professional advice. 


But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is 
only a local condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash and 
gargle. It is an interesting thing that this 
well-known antiseptic that has been in use 
for years for surgical dressings, possesses 
these unusual properties as a breath deodor- 
ant. It puts you on the safe and polite side. 


Listerine halts food fermentation in the 
mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh 
and clean. The entire mouth feels in- 
vigorated. 


Get in the habit of using Listerine every 
morning and night. And between times be- 
fore social and business engagements. It’s 
the fastidious thing to do. 

LamBERT Puarmacal Co., St. Louts, Mo. 
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‘J. E, SMITH, President, National Radlo Institute 
Whe man who has directed the home study 

training of more men for the o, Industry 
an any o man in 


‘Set Servicing 
Spare time set servic< 
ing pays many $5, $10, 
$15 a week extra while 
learning, Full time 
servscing pays es much 
85 $80, $50, $75 a week. 


Broadcasting 
Stations 
Employ managers, 
engineers, operators, 
installation and 
maintenance men for 
fascinating jobs and 
ay up to$5,00ayear. 


Loud Speaker 
Systems 
Building, installing, 
servicing and operating 
public address systems 
is another growing field 
for men well trained 

in Radio, 


HERE'S PROOF 


“THAT MY TRAINING PAYS 


$80 Monthly in Spare Time 
“I work on Radio part time, still 
holding my regular job. Since en- 
rolling five years ago, I have aver~ 
aged around $80 every month.”— 

JOHN B. MORISSETTE, 773 Sil: 
yer St., Manchester, N. H, 


Miakes $50 to $60 a Week 
* am making between $50 and $60 
@ week after all expenses are paid, 
end I am getting all the Radio 
wrork I can take care of, thanks to 
- W, R. £”-H. W, SPANGLER, 
~ B08 Walnut St., Knoxville, Tenn, 


Operates Public Address 
System 

I have 2 position with the Log 
Angeles Civil Service, operating the 
Public Address System in the City 
Hall Council. My salary is $153 a 
month.”—R. H. ROOD, R. 136, 
City Hall, Los Angeles, Calif. 


leaRadio Expert 
ny make #30) 95) #75 a neck 


| will train you-at home for many Geod 
Spare Time and Full Time Radio Jobs 


Do you want to make more money? Ra- 
dio. offers you many opportunities for 
well-paying spare time and full time jobs. 
And you don’t have to give up your pres- 
ent job or leave home and sg; ee a lot of 
money to become a Radio Expert. 
Many Radio Experts Make 
$30, $50, $75 a Woek 
Radio broadcasting stations employ engi- 
neers, operators, station managers and 
pay up to $8) 000 a year. § ete time Radio 
set servi § as Muc $200. to $500 
& year—tull tee jobs with Radio jobbers, 
manufacturers and dealers_as much as 
$30, $50, $75 a week, Many Radio Experts 
operate their own fuil time or part_time 
adio sales and service businesses. Radio 
manufacturers and jobbers employ testers, 
inspectors, foremen, engineers, service- 
men, paving up to $6,000 a year. Radio 
operators ors on ships get good pay and see 
@ world besides. Automobile, police 
aviation, commercial Radio, and_ lou 
fpeaker systems are newer fields offering 
good opportunities now and for the fu- 
ture. Television promises to open many 
jobs B00R: en I have trained are 
olding jobs in these branches of 
Radio. at heir statements. Mail the 
coupor, 


There’s @ Real Futuro in Radio 
for Well Trained Rien 
aan ey gives aoe to more than 

people, In 1935 over $300,000,000 
sok of sets, are and parts were sola— 
an increase of 20% over 1934! Over 3,- 
100,000 auto Radios were sold in 1935, 5G 
ESE than i in 1934! 22,000,000 homes are to- 
ony equipped with Radios, and every year 
ous of these sets go out of date and 
are replaced with newer zane: Millions 
more need servicing, new tubes, repairs, 
ete, Broadcasting stations pay their em- 
Hacker ane of artists ‘f 
han a year! And Radi 
is a ae -andustry still 
ae hundred é 
jobs have grown to 
than 20 years! 
Many Make $5, $10, $15 a 
Week Extra in Spare Time 
While Learning 
Practically every neighborhood needs 
& good spare time serviceman. The 
day you enroll I start =e you 


‘owing fast? 
, , $75-a-weekk 
thousands in less 
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J.E. SMITH, President, Dept. 6NM, 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C, : 

Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send “Rich Rewards in 
Radio,” which points out the spare time and full time opportunities 
in Radio and explains your 60-50 method of training men at home in 
spare time to become Radio Experts. 
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Extra Money Job Sheets, They show you 
how to do Radio repair jobs that you can 
a in on Suey ap, hgh ede train- 
ing I send you a hat made good 
spare time money—$200 to $500 a year—for 
hundreds of fellows. My training is fae 
mous as ‘‘the Course that pays for itself.’* 


£ Give You Practical Experience 
My Course is not a book training. 5 
send you § peas Hany. equipment an@ 
show you conduct experiments 
and build eineutte which illustrate impore 
tant principles used in modern Radio te 
ceiyers, broadcast stations and loudspeaker 
instaliations. I show you how to build 
testing apparatus for use in spare time 
work from this equipment, . This 

method of training makes learning at 
home interesting, fascinating, practical. 


YouGeta MoneyBackAgreement 
I am so sure that I can train you success+ 
fully that I agree in writing to refund 
every penny you pay me if you are no¥ 
satisfied with my Lessons and Instruction 
Service when you finish. I'll send you & 
copy of this agreement with my Free Book. 


Find Out What Radio Offers You 
Act Today. Mail the coupon, now for 
“Rich Rewards in Radio.” It’s free ta 
any fellow over 16 years old. 1 describeg 
Radio’s spare time and full time oppory 
tunities and those Cee Televisions 
tells about my training in Radio and Tele. 
yistons shows 35 ‘ou_actual letters from men 
t have train: Saline wna eney are doing 
and earn Find out ae hat Baio, off 
MAIL THE COUP in an 
soe or paste on & Oteo—ROWT 
J._E. SMITH, Pres., National Radio Institute: 
Dept. 6NM, | 
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"GEE what a build / 
Didrit it take a long 
time to get those muscles?) 


— Will You Give Me 
7 Days to PROVE | Can 
Make yOu a NewMan?/ 


5 inches 
of new 
Muscle 


No SIR! - ATLAS 
Makes Muscles Grow 


“After ONE WEEK arms 
Pyne ee ins, chest 
Zained4ibs.'*=-Ccs-W.,Val 


For uick results 
Here's what ATLAS au mend 


es CHARLES 
did for ME ‘ ATLAS A recent phote 


fice winner and 
ice winner 

t 5 

dortut procresa.” Certainty holder of fhe ithe 


mend y ih 
Sultsl’*--We an Pe eS Most Perfectly 


Picture, buts 
simple onlarge- 
Tent made from 
an ordinary smait 
snapshot. Ne 
muscles ‘painted 
on ate - oe or retouched 
? "Your method = : any way. This 
John Jacobs igng. smooth mosctes : : ig Charles A 
BEFORE sont ha ‘ eg 95 ho looks today: 


7. Day TRIAL OFFER 


I could fill this whole oagetioe with enthu- 
Siastic reports from OTHERS. But what you 
want to know is—“What can Charles Atlas 
do for ME?” 


Find out—at my risk! Right in first 7 days 
Til start to PROVE I can turn YOU into ‘ 
a man of might and muscle, And it will be the J {2.™ _Dopll who Bakes the inost im ce oaths - 
kind of PROOF you (and anyone else) can : = 
SEE, FEEL, MEASURE with a tape! F a TTT. 1 f 8 8 8 8 Pe hE 8 EF 


My FREE BOOK tells about my am 7-DAY TRIA 
OFFER—an offer no other phesiat ee ever DARE rf CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 9M, 
115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


make! If YOU want smashing strength, big muscles, glowing 
I want proof that DYNAMIC-TENSION will 


health—I'll show you results QUICK! 
FREE BOOK make a new man of me—give me a healthy, husky 

I myself was once a $7-pound weakling—sickly, half-alive. Then I body ‘and big muscle. develo ast Send ere 

ic aly, = . . 
discovered ‘‘Dynamic-Tension.”” And I twice won—against all comers— free book, Everlasting Health and Strength. 
the title, “The World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man’’! 

I have no use for apparatus. “Dynamic-Tension’? ALONE (right in 
your own home) will start new “Inches of massive power pushing out your 
chest—build up your shoulders to champion huskiness—put regular moun- 
tains of muscle on your biceps—free you of constipation, pimples— 
make those stomach muscles of yours hard ridges! 

Make me PROVE it! Gamble a postage stamp. Send coupon for my 
: FREE BOOK AT ONCE! Address me personally: Charles Atlas, Dept. 9M, 
' 445 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


: 


STERLING SILVER CUP 
BEING GIVEN AWAY 
This valuable cup, of solid 
sterling siver. stands about ¢ 
14 inches bigh on a biack ma- 

hogany base, 
T wil award it, engraved, 


Name... esidiaiesas@ a n= Wejse-oOiee woes oven ewesek 
(Pleas e print or “Write plainly) 


AGGVESS. svewecccevvctuccetarcsevteseccsestsei® 
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Franklin Institute 


Dept. R 240 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MEN—WOMEN /7 


Get Ready 
immediately. 
_ Common Educa- 
tion Usually 
Sufficient. 


74 
7 

Gentlemen: Rush to me, 

7 FREE of charge, list of U.S. 

oS Government big pay jobs now 

gz obtainable. Send me FREE 32- 

® page book describing salaries, 

© — vacations, hours, work. Tell me 
7 how to get one of these jobs. 


IT’S FUN LEARNING 
MUSIC THIS QUICK WAY 


in your own home—no teacher 


Yes! There’s a way of learning music other than spend- 
ing years of study and practice. Remember, more than 
700,000 men and women have already studied this modern, 
simple method! Learning music this modern U. §. School 
of Music Way is easy—fascinating—like playing a game. 

You learn right in your own home—without a teacher, 
in your spare time at an average cost of only a few cents 
a day. First you are told what to do—then a picture shows 
you how to do it—then you do it yourself and hear it. You 
learn real tunes from the start. 


Free Booklet and Demonstration Lesson 
Decide now to play your favorite instrument. Send for 
the Free Booklet and Free Demonstration lesson explaining 
this method in detail, Mention your favorite instru- 
ment. Instruments supplied when needed—cash or credit. 


U.S.School of Music, 36912 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please mention NewssTAND Fiction Unit when answering advertisements 


BEWITCH OTHERS 


MAKE THEM LOVE YOU 


Wield, powerful love control. Secure clever woman’s 
private methods (confidential). Get secret charm. Re 
vealing book, introducing you to new power, only 10c, 
(Sealed.) GARDIN CO., Dept. 3003, Box 423, Madison 
Square Station, New York City. 


don’t WORR 


Why put up with years of ABOUT 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks Auto- 
matic Air Cushion. This 
aarvelous appliance per- 
mits the opening to close, 
yet holdsreducible rupture 
securely, comfortably—day 
and night. Thousands report amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads or stiff springs 
to chafe or gouge. Made for men, women. and 
children, Durable, cheap, Sent on trial to prove it. 
Never sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
proof of results. All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 174-D State St, Marshall, Mich. 


Kidneys Must 
Ciean Out Acids 


Your body cleans out Acids and poisonous wastes in your 
blood thru 9 million tiny, delicate Kidney tubes or filters, 
but beware of cheap, drastic, irritating drugs. If fune- 
tional Kidney or Bladder disorders make you suffer from 
Getting Up Nights, Nervousneas, Leg Pains, Backache, 
Circles Under Eyes, Dizziness, Rheumatic Pains, Acidity, 
Burning, Smarting or Itching, don’t take chances. Get the 
Doctor’s guaranteed prescription called Cystex. $10,000.00 
deposited with Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif. 
guarantees Cystex must bring new vitality in 48 hours and 

e you feel years younger in one week or money back 
on return of empty package. Telephone your druggist 
for guaranteed Cystex (Siss-tex) today. 


GAMBLERS’ SECRETS EXPOSED 


Beat The Cheat (new book) exposes Cards. 4 new ways to road. 
Invisible Ink, Glasses, Ceethru Xray. Know top card, 2nd, $rd, 
without taking card off top. 6 Major dice secrets, Missers passers. 
Making any point with fair dice, Races. Stock Market. Latest rackets, 
Beat The Cheat—$i.00. Special Slot machine Punchboard exposes. 
Novelties. Send $1.00 to Specialty Exposés, Box 2488, K. C., Mo, 


ARMY AVY Barg 


= 
Haversacks ........$ .75 | Cart. belt... 


Machete-bolo ......$1.50 | Flint pistol ....... 
Army saddle ..$9.85 | M/L shot gun. $4. 
Springfield rifle, cal. 45/70, 3244” barrel 
NEW 1936 catalog, 364 pages of pistols, armor, 
guns, daggers, ete., mailed for 50 cents, New special 
circular for 3¢ stamp. 
Established 1865 


Mother, Home, Love, Patriotic, 
Sacred, Comic or any subject. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 50! Broadway, New York City 
SEND POEM TODAY and 
get our wonderful proposition. 


SONG 


RICHARD BROS,, “Hee 2* 


~3 Genuine DIAMONDS 
$2.35 a Month 
LJ-1~ . . Exquisite engagement 
rnpok 14K Solid White or Yellow 
Gold. Fiery, genuine dlue-white 
center diamond; matched diamond 
on each side. (3 ecify color gold 
desired.) only 2.35 3 month ~ 


atest 17 Jewel BULOVA 
\ Only $2.87 a month 


5-3... BULOVA'S “Goddess 

of Time“! Guaranteed 17 Jewel 
BULOVA movement. Tiny, square 
case in charm-and color of natural 
old. Silk cord bracelet. Only 
2.87 a month. 


& ROYAL SENSATION! 
Only $1.35 a month 


‘LJ-4 . . . Ladies, baguette type 
wrist watch in streamlined perma- 
Bent white case; SLT penlermerets 


movement. Matche 


bracelet 
Qnty $1.35 a month. 


‘$1.59 a month 
Diamond, Initial Ring 


&J-7... Gentleman's initial ri; 
very attractively priced. 10K Solid 
‘Yeliow Gold, set with a brililant, 
Sore cremOne Bia 2B id White 
eee ona ae, 
ne black Onyx. 'y initials 
Gesired.) Onty $1.6 month. 


ES Xmas; shop the ROYAL way! Send name Ve 


address with only $1.00 deposit — just state age, 

‘occupation and if possible 1 or 2 credif references. All dealings strictly 

confidential. No direct inquiries — no red tape — no Interest or extras 
— no € QD. to pay on arrival. : 


,10 FULL MONTHS TO PAY-10 FREE DAYS TRIAL 


if you can surpass our values anywhere, just return your selec- 
tion and we will prompt! Si See your full deposit. If fully 
satisfied after 10 Day Tria! Pariod pay only the small amount 
stated each month. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED) 


Cvery ring or watch carries ROYAL'S written guaranties’ 
yy, backed by 41 years of fair and savare dealino. Buy now 
Both fer}, to avoid the big Xmas rush! 


Coty $2.67 a month. 


4 Genuine Diamonds 


LJ-6 . . . Perfectly matched “Queen of 
Hearts" engagement and wedding ring en- 
semble of 14K Solid White or Yellow Gold. 
Engagement ring is set with a fiery, genuine 
blue-white diamond, and the wedding ring 
with 3 matched diamonds. Specify gold de- 
sired. Both for only $2.87 @ month. 

if purchased separately: E 
LJ-6A... Engagement Ring only.. ao13 i oar > 
.J-6B... Wedding Ring only. “Only 

$t. 00 Down — Balance 10% SERS ats 
2 Diamond Baguette | g* 
Only $1.87 a month 


LJ-9 . . . One of America’s smartest Baguette 
wrist watches at an especially low price. Elegantly 
styled, modern lifetime case set with 2 genuine 
diamonds; fully guaranteed movement. Smart 
link bracelet to match, Reduced to $19. 75 —) 
\only_$1.87 a month.,~ 


Ladies’ 7 Diamond CLUSTER RING 
Onty $2.65 2 month 


tJ-2... Dazzling tadies’ square prong ctus- 
terring, expertly set with seven finely matched 
fery, genuine diamonds. Looks like a $450.00 
solitaire. 14K Solid Yellow Gold ring. Only 
$2.65 a month. 


WN 
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WALTHAM ont 


LJ-10... Nationally famous WALTHAM 
@t an amazingly low price! Handsomely 
engraved 12 size white lifetime case; fac- 
tory guaranteed, accurate and depend- 
able 17 Jewel) WALTHAM move- 
ment; complete with engraved knife 
and chain to match All for $19.76 

only $1.87 a month. 


NAL y N ON YOUR 
i Ne TTT é ave XM AS GIFTS 


. Hundreds of mar> 
velous gifts to 


17 Jewel WALTHAM “Diplomat” y | Lowest pricesand 
Extra Leather Strap FREE! liberal terms, 
$2.37 a month 


LJ-8... Imagine this pono 37 8 a month! 

Guaranteed 17 Jewel WALT! 

mat” at a remarkably low price! Richly 
er raved, permanent white case with. 

link bracelet to match and an extias 

genuine leather strap. Usually, 

$37.50— now only .. $24.75,” 

$2.37 e month. 


America’s Largest Mail Order’ Credit Jewelers 


ROYAL 


DIAMOND WATCH ee FREES 


- Established 1895 ee ee ee 
sta is e ; standard watches, exquisite jewelry. - 


silverware, Wilet sets, etc. 
170 BROADWAY N.Y.(C. eae era 
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ELECTRICITY 


IN 12 WEEKS ATCOYNE 


The Big Coyne Shops in ‘Chicago have a world-wide 
Sepia to for training ambitious fellows for their start in 

big-pay field in only 12 weeks, Then you get life- 
time graduate employment service. By my new plan 
YOU can take advantage of our wonderful method of 
learning-by-doing NOW—no need to lose time and money 
while you strive and save to raise the necessary tuition. 


“ARRANGE TO FINARCE 
YOUR TUITION” 


Z have a-plan where many get 
training first. Then they have 
over a year to pay for their train- 
ing in easy monthly payments! 
starting 5 months from the 
Gay they start school, If you will 
write to me at once I will send 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
00 S. Paulina Street, 96-66, Chicago, iInoig 
AR. $8. C. LEWIS, Prasidon? 
Dept. 96-66, 500 S, Pausina St., Chicage, ti 


Send M details of “*naye! \< 2 
sae ae ay eens is of your pay: tuitioneatter-graduation’® 


2) 
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PADDRESS. oo crecrevccvccvcecressseceveccacaes 
READERS 


PO ETR WRITERS 


If you are interested in poetry, write to the National 
Poetry League, publishers of “‘Verse,” a National 
Poetry. monthly, an organization which criticizes, 
sponsors work of little known poets. We publish new 
poems in “Verse.” $2.00 year's subscription. 

Dept. BY, 652 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


CONTROL DISEASE 


of BLOOD 


An effective treatment against disease of blood. Used 
tor 60 years: Home Treatment. Hundreds of Endorse- 
ments. Whatever the cause, however far advanced, 
write for FRWE book. 


JOHN STERLING REMEDY CO. 
Dept. 200 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FACTORY TO YOU 


NEW REMINGTON Huiees ees PORTABLE 


AT LAST! The famous Remington NOISELESS 
Portable is yours for only ten cents a day. Brand 
new. Not rebuilt. Standard keyboard and every 


modern feature, Free caer case and typing 
course. 10-Day free trial. You don SE ee 
WE PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES. Act 
now! Write Remington Rand Inc.. Dent. 147-12, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For Kidney And 
Bladder Trouble 


Stop Getting Up Nights 


Here’s one good way to flush harmful waste 
from kidneys and stop bladder irritation that 
often causes scanty, burning and smarting 
passage. Ask ak your druggist for a 35-cent box 
of Gold M Haarlem Oil Capsules—a splen- 
did safe ane harmless diuretic and stimulant for 
weak kidneys and irritated bladder. Besides 
getting up nights, some symptoms of kidney 
trouble are backaches, puffy eyes, leg cramps, 
and moist palms, but be sure to get GOLD 
MEDAL—it’s the genuine medicine for weak- 
kidneys—right from Haarlem in Holland. 


igh. School Course 
at Home 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


completed. 
vel a 
och 
School 
ix Dow. Fro a Bal letin « on paatasts No obligation. 


rican School, Dat, H-939, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


alle, Raincoats Shoes, Uniforms." 
item guaranteed. ‘Experience unneces 
Write sees for FREE SALES OUTFIT. 


ROD CO., Dept. 75, 
4922-28 Uineain Aye., Chicago, Il. 


sheeend a seb is MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing and 
Noises enjoy Conversation, Movies, 
Church and Radio, because they use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
‘They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of pRUAt 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Ino.. Suite 23, 70 Sth Ave., Haw York 


TIME COUNTS—don’t risk delay in pseckize 
your ideas. Write for now FR book, 
“Patent Guide for the inventor’’ nae ‘Record 


of Inyeotion”’ form. No charge for-prelimi- 
nary informstion. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HYMAN BERMAN 


zistered Patent Attorneys 


*R7-H Adams Building Washington, D. 0. 
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_ Pour radio enjoyment is doubled with Dial-A- B 

‘Matic Tuning, the amazing new Midwest 
feature that makes this radio practically tune 
itself. Now, even a child can bring in ten perfectly 
tuned programs in ten seconds! It’s a big thrill to 
whirl the dial... and then hear the station you 
want . . . comein instantly, automatically, perfectly. 
Zip-zip-zip ... the programs roll in Pee tuned... 
as fast as you can press buttons! This new Midwest 
feature will perform new miracles of radio for you. 
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30 Days FRE 
Send for big FREE 40-page 1937 Midwest ™ 
catalog—before you buy any radio—and see for 
yooual why scores of thousands of radio purchasers have 
saved up to 50% by ordering the Midwest factory - to - you 
way since 1920. Learn why Midwest radios are preferred by 
famous movie stars, orchestra leaders, musicians, sound 
technicians, and discriminating radio purchasers everywhere. 


Onceagain, Midwest demonstratesitsleader- over its marvelous super-performance 

ship by offering this amazingly beautiful, . . . glorious crystal - clear “concert 
bigger, better, more powerful, 16-tube, realism’ . , . and magnificent world- 

Stand world-wide radio —a startling wide foreign reception, Scores of marvelous 
achievement that makes the whole world Midwest ay many of them exclusive, 
your radio playground. _Out-performs $150 make it easy to parade the nations of the 
radios on point «for ~ point comparison. world beforeyou. Youcanswitch instantly 
Powerful Triple - Twin Tubes (two tubes from American programs . . . to Canadian, 
in one) give 20-tube results. police, amateur, commercial, airplane 


: d ship broadcasts , . . ¢ Se 
RADIO DEALER the “ened colt: * fascinating . 


world-wide foreign programs. 
Save the jobber’s-retailer’s 


profits that often amount to 50% & 
of ordinary retail prices, Become 
your own radio Aesiee and buy 
at wholesale prices direct from 
he Mideast fector ‘ pisyes 
fore so much radio for so 

little money! Why pay more? SiS ie Pe Len Soe 30 “dape 
This super deluxe Midwest ELECTRIK-SAVER FREE trial in your own 
tadio is so amazingly selective, pee exclusive Midwest home. In addition you 
so delicately sensitive, that it seater cote Seige eee are triply protected with 
brings in distant foreign stations results in Midwest radios Foreign Reception Guarantee, 
with full loud speaker volume Rie nomorecurrentthan Full - Year Warranty and 
on channels adjacent to gee gary tube sels ese Money-Back 

powerful locals. You'll thrill voltages as low as80 volts. Guarantee. 
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Before you buy any radio, send 
for our big FREE 40-page 1937 
SN catalog—and take advantage of 
Midwest’s sensational factory- 
to-you values. You have a year 
to pay and terms are as low as 


NO SET THAT | HAVE EVER = - 
NOT ONLY MEETS OWNED HAS BROUGHT Free 30° DAY TRIAL OFFER: "Eta 


BUT SURPASSES MY IN FOREIGN RECEPTION 2 “aud 40°PAGE FOUR-COLOR 72ce CATALOG 


MOST CRITICAL SO CONSISTENTLY AND RADIO 
STANDARDS. SATISFACTORILY, WEY ‘ ¢ Ben woe oe 
Ein % A "f Dept. F-228, Cincinnati, Chic prices prevail 
UNG UFOSDY ji , } Without obligation on my part, send me your new | sy se dub 
FREE catalog and complete details of your liberal | ‘8 ¢#!rser with 
30-day FREE tyisi offer, This is NOT an order. Ute see 


MY MIDWEST 


Name. 


Address 
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5 
SPORTSMENS Double your hunting 
and fishing pleasure. Even % though you ~ 
MILL LESS you'll have MORE FUN when x 
ou SAVE and MOUNT your trophies “So 
peees. t’s EASY to learn, ~ 
by mail, In your spare time. Our old ~S 
‘wellable” school. has Saint over 200,000 = 
matintes You can learn, too. _~ 


ecessary. investiga’ Walte for 
ives! 8. 
FFREE BOOK. = 


NO WILD IE is needed for CRAFT a 
NOVELTY Tanidereay: You can learn to moun’ 
common and domestic anim: 


TANNING TAUGHT, ALSO 


We teach you GENUINE spestgn! TATINGS 
Tanning ‘end Taxidermy ee 

course. Tan your own va hil fe een nee 
ness leather, sole, lace and pack: “Also learn ta 
tan furs and ‘hides ‘with tha hair on for roga and 
robes. There‘s splendid “= in doing tanning for 
others. A big opportunity! The free book tells 
abou ¢ Taxidermy HOW 1 ‘YOU can Jearn quickly. 


‘or FREE r=. BOOK 


on Beautiful Pictures (f 
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N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
3039 Elwood Building, § Omaha, Neb. 


T tiave thousands 
of satisfied cus- 
y tomers all over the 
country who could 
not afford to pay 
big prices. I have 
been making dental plates for many years, by mail. 
I guarantee you satisfaction or they do not ‘cost you 
one cent, and I take your word. Teeth made espe- 
cially for you personally can be tried for sixty 
days. In one Pennsylvania town alone, 91 people 
are wearing teeth made by me. They are satisfied 
and saved big money, 


“My plates are very beautiful to look at and aré Constriicted 

to give life-long service and satisfaction. You ean look 
genuine porcelain teeth. Well fitting 

FREE: and guaranteed unbreakable. Remem- 
your name and address, and we send 

free impression material and full detailed directions. Be 

mation. Don’t put this off, Do it today. 

DR. S. B. HEININGER, D.D.S. 


younger at once, They are made with pearly white 
ber you do not send one cent—just 
sure to write today for my low prices and complete infor- 
440 W. Huron St., Dept. 1274, Chicago, Mlinois 
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GovernmentPosition 


Tells About These and Other Positions in the Classified Serviea 
STOREKEEPER (Liquor) GAUGER 
$2000-$2500 a year 
FILE CLERK $1260-$4000 
CUSTOMS POSITIONS, $1260-$3300 | 2 year 
FREE BOOK tells how I can help you 
get a Government Job. EF 
For 8 years I was Civil Service Exam!ner—haye 
helped thousands. If citizen 18 to 50, you may 
qualify. Get ready NOW for a Government 
position, Send for free book about my in- 
struction. Write OF r_mail coupon TODAY. 
SS Se ee ee oe 


Pattsrson School, 6512 Case Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


eee send me your free book “How to Secure a Government 
03: 


Name, 


test eon? SecureA 


Oe oereceseneceetssscessesash 
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Bo You Want A Baby? 


=y HUNDREDS upon hundreds of women 

from Coast to Coast, formerly childless 

S for years from functional sterility. and 
even often told they could never have 

children, ARE NOW PROUD AND 

HAPPY MOTHERS from knowledge 

and use of a simple home method—de= 

tails of which I send FREE on request. 

Parents are admittedly far happier, 

healthier, more contented, more pros~ 

perousandactuallylivelongerasaclass 

than childless couples! A baby gives 


in illustra’ 
iv ahoae relating to the 
tard cat =o f ‘babies after oe ok ehildiess: 
CS ies a ing 
— the various femala 


Ec to ALL BOYS / 


While they last. SWELL NEW 
COMIC MAGAZINE—32 pages. 
oe Palooka, Buck Rogers—lots of others. Tim 
McCoy portrait. Limited supply. HURRY? 
SEND NO MONEY. Mail your name, 
address and age on a penny postcard to 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
709 Union Street, Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Wonderful, money-makin opportunities. 
Men, women. Growing field. Become a 
Commercial Photographer; a News, Ad- 
vertising, Portrait or Motion Picture 
Photographer. Personal Attendance or 
Home Study training. 26th year. Write 
for Free Booklet. 

New York Institute of Photography 
RAPHY 10 West 33 Street (Dept. 8) New "Yorte 


EARN UP TO $95 WEEKLY 
introducing NEW WAY TO SMOKE. We furnish you 
Free Cigarettes. Ask any man to have a Free Smoke. 
Hand him LIGHTED Cigarette from beautiful pocket- 
Size “Magic Case.’’ Just touch button. Presto! Out 
comes Lighted Cigarette automatically. No batteries 
or electricity. Get Magic Case for 26 days trial at ex 
our risk. State favorite brand cigarettes. - 

MAGIC CASE MFRS., Dept. Sap 
4234 Cozens Avo. t. Louls, Mo. 
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Ladies, Gentlemen, Would you Marry if 
“4 Suited? Then let me help you find that 
Sweetheart. have made hundreds 
happy, why not you? Nation-wide mem- 
bership (Confidential introductions by 
letter). Continuous, Dignified, Depend- 
able; Individual service; Established 1924; Have many 
nice "Christian members; Investigate the best plan of 
today; All that are lonely write for Free particulars 
sealed; Lois L. Reeder, Box 549; Palestine, TEXAS, 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB 


Members most every City, Coast to Coast, Confidential 
introduction by letter. All ages, either sex, many 
wealthy. If lonely, write 

R. E. SIMPSON, BOX 1251, DENVER, COLORADO 


FISTULA 


aamce aeitering from eg oes or ar any Rectal trouble 

is urged to write for our ook, describing the 
McCleary Treatment for Staes rae rectal troubles. 
The McCleary Treatment has been successful in thousands 
of pie We will gladly refer you to thousands of former 
patients in every state of the United States. The McCleary 
Clinic, $21 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

the day that you read this. Write coee: 
Page Co., 488-B5 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering. 
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they stopped his head 
Soa noises. They are invisible 
oY andcomfortable,no wires 
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Just pot tasteless Cravex in his free. fee Nquor or food, He won't 
Pavieocn hte cravine for yay hisker. be eer or wine should disappear. 
= mn, Tones evee okie 


for $1.00. 
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Watch: 


TO START 


MONTHLY 


M EN: ad q MIS TBECTION SERVICE Dopt. 112, St Leuls, Me. 
to, Quality tor 


WOMEN fesse coi ie 8 os 
Age Range 
181050 


Name....sceoess 
Address. csserecverssccvccersenasenseses 
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Arrest Him, Officer! 


LL HAVE COMPLETE FACTS ON 
THE OTHER FELLOW TONIGHT! 


Follow This Man? 


ECRET Service Operator No.38 is on thejob... follow him 
through all the excitement of his chase after the counter- 
feit gang. See how a crafty operator works. Tell-tale 

aoe prints in the eae girl’s room that help him solve 
the great mystery! BETTER than fiction because every word 
TRUE. No obligation. Just mail me the coupon and get 


FREE The Confidential Reports 


No. 38 Made to His Chief 


And the best part of it all is this—it may open eyes to 
the great opportunity for YOU as a weil paid foan Print 
Expert. This is a youn: = enh eroueng Dro tees ct The kind of 
work you would like. Excitement! Thrills! Travel! A regular 
monthly salary. Reward money. And remember: graduates of 
this school HEAD 47% of ail Identification Bureaus in the 

. Quick! Mail the Coupon NOW and I'll send you these 
Free Confidential Reports! 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 1569 Chicago, Illinois 
lanl latin teeta all lee heel tea elt | 


H Institute of Applied Science r 
- 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 1569, Chicago, Hlinois - 
§ Gentlemen:—Without any obligation whatsoever, send § 
& me the Reports of Operator No. 38, also your illustrated § 
@ Free Book on Finger Prints and your low prices and § 
@ Easy Terms Offer. Literature will NOT be sent to boys @ 
: under 17 years of age. I 
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_ Tea and Coffee 
m Routes Paying 


Your earnings begin at once! 
T'll help you start, send you 
a complete outfit—positively 
everything you need—without 
money risk to you. Full time 
pays up to $60.00 in a week; 
spare time up to $5.00 ina day. 


OWN A PERMANENT ROUTE 
WITH BIG CASH PROFITS 


Tea and Coffee Routes pay big cash 
earnings because people must buy 
foods and other necessities daily. You 
call on a regular list of consumers 
in your locality, supply their needs 
for orer 250 food products and home 
necessities, take in all the cash and 
keep a big share for yourself. Brand 
new Ford Tudor Sedans given producers 
as a bonus in addition to cash prof- 
He Complete details sent absolutely 
ree. 


SEND NO MONEY—Just Your 
Namo 


If you are out of a job, or need extra 
money to help pay bills, buy cloth- 
ing, pay off the mortgage, buy your~ 
self a home—you may be just the 
person I am looking for. Rush me 
your name—no money—so I can 
lay all the facts before you, then 
you can decide for yourself. No 
experience needed. Thirty-day 

no-money-risk trial. Send 
mame on coupon or penny 
post-card for complete de- 
tails—free; no obligation, 
sp5 Act at once, 


ALBERT MILLS 


8784 Monmouth Avo, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Going Fast! 
Hurry before 
someone else 
snaps up your 
locality. Look 
what others have 
reported: Whit- 
comb, $146 in a 
week; Geisler, 
129 in a week; 
uby Hannen, a 
woman, $73 in a 


ALBERT MILLS, ROUTE MGR., 
Cininnati, Ohio. 

Without obligation to me, rush free facts about your Tea and Coffee 
Route Plan. Tell me how I can make up to $60 in a week and get a 
Ford Sedan as a bonus, 


8784 Monmouth Ave., 
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epee eeneteenerne se eeeecseeseuee? 


Grow new hair 
this modern way 


1 accept no money until 


you hove a full head of 

hair, Thousonds hove 

used my method with amazing success. If you are bold or losing 
your hair see me NOW! There is no longer need to suffer from 
baldness. Come in ond let me tell you ebout my new ond 
positive methods of growing hair. 


WRihG 620 SWETLAND BUILDING 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUC- 
CESSFUL SONG WRITING, including free copy of valuable 
Rhyming Dictionary and Information on current market requirements. 
If you write poems or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 
Dept. NS2 Studio Building Portland, Ore, 


Be A Detective 


Make Secret Investigations 


Earn Big Money. Work home or travel. 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. 


DETECTIVE Particulars FREE. Write. 
GEO. N. WAGNER, 2640 Broadway, N. Y. 


Learn Public 
Speaking 


At fome—in spare time. Many overcome 


**stege-fright,’’ gain self-confid increase 
their Sete ghrough abilit Byes 


to sway others 
fPecti ech. Write for free bookl 

ee icdee Win Words and ceaaeniene © 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Dept. 21 
360% Michigan Avenue Chicago, tinols 


—Buy your Drug Sundries, Spe- 
cialties, Supplies, Blades, etc., direct 
from manufacturer through our 
Mail-Order Dept. All personal 
items are mailed postpaid by us in 
plain, sealed package. We have 
everything. Send for Free, illus- 
trated mail-order catalog. 


MEN 
SAVE 


138% 


THE N-R MEG. CO., Dept. H-37, Box 353, Hamilton, Ont. 
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7°: FOREST JOBS 


available at $125-$175 per month, 


Qualify at once. Get details im- 
mediately. 


RAYSON SERVICE BUREAU, 8-52, Denver, Cole. 


for MORE PAY fearm From 


RAFTING =: 


ENGI-< 

NEER 

GET READY FOR PROSPERITY. Be ready for BIG 

PAY. I will train you at your home by mail on Practical 

Drafting until IN POSITION, or prepare you for BET= 

TER PAY on the Job you have. All tools and drawing tablesent 
FREE BOOK. 


- at once if you enroll now, WRITE FOR 
(Please print or write plainly) ENGINEER DOBE. Div. 3039 Libertyville, U2, 
> Please mention Newssranp Ficriox Unit when answering advertisements S 
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HEN the performance was 
over Julie Middleton did 
not join any of the groups 


that gathered to discuss not only the 
play but divers other things. She 
went down the steps of Dobbs into 
the cool dark of the campus where 
the elms stood tall and silently aloof. 


The June night was filled with life, 
unseen but felt. There were vagrant 
pufis of perfume. From the dark 
area that was Pomfret House came 
the sound of voices, There would be 
a senior sing. But she didn’t want 
to join her sorority sisters. 
wanted to be alone until Jerry had 


She — 
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finished at the theatre. Until he had 
done with receiving congratulations. 

Her common sense told her that 
“Wings” was not a good play. She 
wanted to believe that it was great. 
That it would strike the fancy of 
those godlike notables in far-off New 
York and make them dash for tele- 
phone and telegraph to sign up this 
new, this youthful star of the drama. 
But she knew it was not so. Jerry 
had it in him—it would come out 
later! Please God she would be 
‘there to help him! 

The gravel turned under the soles 
of her thin slippers. The blue silk 
of her gown twined about her as the 
breeze stirred. She saw the dark fig- 
ure detach itself from the railing in 
front of Porter and knew it was 
Carl. . ... Carl was rather stocky; a 
little taller than she. Broad-shoul- 
dered. 

“How’d it go?” he asked. 

“Swell,” Julie said. 

“Jerry's got it in him all right, 
Carl said. ‘‘He’s nuts, but I guess a 
man has to be screwy in order to be 
a good playwright.” 

“Genius,” Julie said, and smiled. 

She saw Carl’s head turn. “You 
really think so? I mean—I don’t 
know anything about it at all. Much 
too damn highbrow and gnat-strain- 
ing for me. But you’re brainy too. 
Is Jerry really a genius?” 

“T don’t know,” Julie said. “He’s 
unsettled now. But he will do great 
things, Carl. I know it.” 

Carl was silent as they walked. He 
said at last: 

“One more week and then this will 
be over.” 

Julie laughed, shaking her head. 
“It doesn’t seem possible. So sud- 
denly to come to the end of one 
world—and find another ahead. But 
it ought to be fun. Getting some- 
where.” 

“Yes,” Carl said. “Julie, I'm for 
New York. Brad’s father is giving 
me a job. With Brad there I’ll be 


” 


A LADY GROWS UP 


“You know how 
I don’t want to 
I’ve always been crazy 
What about marrying 


set.” He stopped. 
I feel about you. 
lose you. 
about you. 
me?” 

“That’s, sweet of you, Carl,” Julie 
said. “I do love you a lot. But not 
that way. I don’t want to lose you 
either. I’m not going home. At least 
—not to stay. I’m going to be in 
New York this fall myself. To live 
there. We'll be together, the three 
of us.” 

“Jerry?” Carl said. He shrugged 
his shoulders. “Okay, old woman. If 
that word-slinger is the one you 
want, I guess I’ll have to be satis- 
fied.” His hands reached to touch 
her shoulders. “But Dll always be 
nuts about you, Julie.” 

She reached up and kissed him 
lightly. “We'll have ever so much 
fun together. With one another to 
depend on, to trust, we'll never have 
to worry, will we?” - 

“No,” Carl said. “No.” 

Julie’s hand found his. ‘“We’re 
lucky,” she said. “At least, I know 
that much. It’s so seldom that one 
can have even one friend—one true 
friend—but two! It’s unheard of.” 

“But we're different,” Carl said. 
She felt his grin and laughed with 
him. 

“But we are,” she told him gravely, 
her eyes far away. 

She heard the crunch of the gravel 
behind and stopped. She knew Jerry 
Slade’s step. She had known it for 
almost four years. Carl stood be- 
side her. When Jerry came up, tall, 
and somewhat stooped already, Julie 
turned, holding out her hands. 

“Tt was grand, Jere.” 

“Rotten!” Jerry said. His voice 
was high pitched. His every action 
was eager, nervous. “They were as 
wooden as dolls. With decent actors! 
God,—I wonder if I’ll ever be able 
to do anything—to get anywhere.” : 

“You can’t help it,’ Julie said. 
“With your talent. And we’ll be with 
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you—beside you. Carl and you and 
me. The three of us!” 

Carl said: “Sure. It'll be fun. 
We'll have some rare old times. But 
I’m not giving up hopes, Julie. V’ll 
steal you if I can.” 

“And if you can I'll be willing,” 
Julie laughed. Her hand was in 
Jerry’s. They went across the campus 
to the Field. Sat on the wooden rail 
that overlooked the lake. Julie said 
musingly, “We’ve had four grand 
years here. We'll have many more 
outside. In New York. We’ll go 
places together because we’re differ- 
ent. We’re not like other people. We 
won’t let one another down.” 

“You bet,” Carl said, and Jerry’s 
thin head nodded. Carl got up. “I'll 
leave you two. See you tomorrow.” 

When he was gone Julie turned to 
face Jerry. His arms went about her 
and her lips pressed eagerly to his. 
She said: 

“IT can hardly wait for the outside, 
Jere.” 


Despite the dirtiness of the chil- 
dren, the drabness of the women, 
there was something clean-washed 
about Washington Square. Perhaps 
the clear red of the old buildings on 
the North, perhaps the arch and the 
trees. Julie said: 

“Tt isn’t the artistic tinge. That 
doesn’t mean a thing. But it’s still 
the cheapest place to live in, and it 
has an air, There’s no other reason.” 

There was a coolness in the No- 
vember air and the leaves were fall- 
ing, one by one, to be swept up al- 
most before they had touched the 
ground. The facades of the build- 
ings were sharp etched. Walking up 
the Avenue in the long twilight was 
a delight. But all New York was a 
delight. Jerry and Carl were living 
in the Fraternity Club. Julie had 
taken the little two-room apartment 
in the drabbest of ancient buildings. 
But the rooms were high-ceilinged; 
there was a garden to look down 
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into, with soot-stained pottery and 
an ailanthus tree. Her job at the 
bank was not arduous. She worked 
diligently and quietly. Her lovely 
oval face with its frame of ash- 
colored hair was serious from nine to 
four-thirty, After that, her slim hips 
swinging, she made for the subway 
and came uptown to the Village and 
did her shopping. There was always 
sure to be Jerry and Carl for dinner. 
Sometimes others of their classmates. 
A few of their new-found friends. 
Carl contributed, but Jerry had noth- 
ing to give. He’d had one or two 
jobs, but mostly he hung about the 
theatres, looking for a chance. He 
wasn’t too optimistic about it. 

“There are more college people 
looking for a chance in the theatre 
than stenogs looking for chances in 
the business world,” he grumbled. 
His lean white profile was sharp. 
“But Ive got to get the smell of 
backstage, I’ve got to get an in.” 

“You will!” Julie said. “Darling, 
you’re young. It’s only natural for 
you to be impatient, but nonetheless 
things won’t come so slowly. You'll 
see,—gradually youll find your 
chances, You'll have what you want 
—what we want!” 

“‘And in the meantime?” His lips 
were bitter. “I want to write. Not 
the commercial muck — something 
different. And to do that I’ve got 
to have money—or at least a place 
to live and to eat. I can’t work at 
a job and do what I want as well.” 

“Tl help you,” Julie said. “Every- 


thing I have is yours. You know 
that, Jere.” 
“Yes.” He got up in the middle 


of Julie’s tiny living-room and fol- 
lowed her out to the kitchen and 
stood talking while she washed the 
dishes. Carl had gone off to play 
bridge and they were alone. 
Julie’s slim body swayed as she 
worked. The light fell on her bright 
hair; on the smoothness of her 
cheeks. She said nothing at all as 
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Jerry stcod there, talking; but the 
half-smile, tender, was on her lips. 
She had heard it all before, yet she 
never grew tired of listening. When 
she had finished they went back into 
the sparsely furnished living-room 
and sat down on the somewhat dilap- 
idated couch. Jerry lighted a ciga- 
rette and Julie leaned back against 
him. She said: 

“It isn’t so different from the old 
college is it? Except that there’s 
no curfew and no chaperons.” 


“Tt makes a difference,” Jerry 


said. He was silent. “Julie, what 
about us?” 
She bent her head still further 


back to look up at him with bright, 
deep violet eyes. 

“What about us?” 

“We can’t very well get married,” 
Jerry said. “Somehow that wouldn’t 
do, would it?” 

“J suppose not,” Julie said. 
if you want to——” 

“No.” Jerry shook his head. “It 
would be restraint. Id feel it. I 
want to offer you more than just 
myself when marriage comes. Not 
just a scrabbly little ceremony. I 
want to be able to give you every- 
thing. That’s how I’ve thought of 
our being married.” 

“It’s sweet of you,” Julie mur- 
mured, 

Jerry’s eyes brooded. He said: 
“But there’s the rub. Being with you 
makes me want you, To touch you 
sets me on fire. I’ve either got to 
keep away from you altogether, or 
else—” He stopped. 

Julie sat up. Her face was ser- 
ious, her eyes unquiet. She turned 
to him. 

“Don’t you think I’ve felt that way 
too, Jere? You know I have. I guess 
Ym not very clever. Ive thought 
things out, and all I can think is 
that I love you and that you love 
me. That’s enough for me. I want 
to do what you wish. I put all my 
trust in you. I guess—” she swal- 
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lowed, “I guess I belong to you. I’m 
yours to do with as you wish.” 

“But other people—” Jerry began. 

Julie shook her head. “There’s 
only you and me—and perhaps Carl, 
He’il understand. We’re adults. 
We're grown up. We're different 
than other people.” 

Jerry’s fingers closed about hers. 
He said: “To be here. To be with 
you. Working hard in the daytime. 
Ali day, And then when you come 
home, having you. I’m sure I could 
work, Julie. I know I could.” 

“That’s all I want then,” Julie 
said. ‘Nothing else matters.” 

She turned her face to him, blind- 
ly, yet not in agitation. His lips 
were warm upon hers. All she knew, 
in this quiet joy that filled her, was 
that the fever of the experience they 
had shared so many times—the 
kisses, the embraces,—was now to be 
carried to its logical end. She loved 
Jerry and nothing else mattered. 
They were the two of them. In all 
the world no one else could bother 
them. When Jerry moved she rose 
with him and her fingers tightened 
about his. ... 

Jerry moved his bags in the next 
day. In a burst of love Julie went 
out and spent some more of her 
slender hoard on pyjamas and linen 
for him. When she came back from 
work that afternoon she found Jerry 
seated at the table. There was ink 
on his fingers and on his face, but 
the pile of manuscript about him was 
large. She didn’t need to ask him 
how it had gone. He smiled at her 
and stretched. 

“T’d call it a day’s work,” he said. 

“So would I,” Julie answered. “Get 
it together and after dinner you'll 
read me what you've done, I'll bet 
it’s good.” 

“It is,” Jerry said, and she laughed 
at his seriousness. 

She thought that it was as she lis- 
tened to him read. She was glad 
Carl had not been able to come. He 
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had gone to dine with Brad. But 
with her sewing in her lap Julie 
listened to the first scenes of Jerry’s 
play. At the end, when he looked at 
her, she nodded: 

“It’s got what it takes, Jerry. Keep 
it up.” She felt there were a few 
changes that could be made. But she 
knew Jerry. In the fever of com- 
position he would resent suggestion. 
Let him go on with it. She got up 
and came to put her cheek to his, 
“We'll show them!” she said. 

The days after that went quickly. 
Work and things to do in the eve- 
nings. Jerry was somewhat difficult, 
but Julie put that down to the nerv- 
ousness created by his work. She 
had to humor him; to bear sometimes 
the cut of things he said. But she 
didn’t mind too much. 

Carl had seemed rather dense. At 
first he had frowned when he saw 
that Jerry was living in Julie’s flat. 
He said: 

“Of course, it’s swell of you to let 
him work here, Julie. But not to 
stay here.” 

Julie had looked at him. “But, 
Carl, he has no other place. He’s got 
to work. And I do love him, Carl.” 

“All right, but he ought to think 
of you. 
that you’re living together.” 

Julie touched his hand. Her violet 
eyes looked into his. She said: 

“But we are, Carl. Do you think, 
caring for Jerry as I do that I 
wouldn’t give him everything he 
wants? That I’d hold anything 
back.” 

Cari’s eyes widened. 
mouth hardened, 

“It’s pretty lousy of Jere,” he said. 

jJulie’s fingers tightened on _ his 
hand. “It isn’t! It’s what I want 
too, Carl. When Jerry has made his 
mark—when he’s got a start—then 
we'll get married.” 

“I see,” Carl said. He seemed up- 
set. He didn’t stay long. When 
Julie told Jerry he just shrugged. 
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But after staying away for a few 
days Carl came back. They resumed 
their old way of living. Of being 
happy with one another. 

The play progressed. Winter came 
and spring. There was summer and 
Carl went off on his vacation and 
jJulie’s family wrote to ask when she 
was coming. But even when she got 
her vacation she did not leave. The 
play was finished in July and Julie 
retyped it for Jerry and made the 
five carbons. She also, as she worked, 
made the little changes she thought 
it needed. But it had something. She 
felt that indeed it had. When that 
was all over, her vacation was gone 
as well. Jerry went off with a friend 
to spend a week, but Julie had to 
stay and work. She didn’t mind. The 
play had gone out. Copies to five 
producers. All they need do now 
was wait. 

So the summer fled and September 
was upon them. The new shows be- 
gan to open while yet the streets 
were ablaze with hot sunlight and 
on the little balconies, in the rear of 
the Village houses, pyjama-clad peo- 
ple still sat on colored chairs and 
drank gin and ginger. 

For Julie life was centred in Jerry. 
He had his outside contacts, but she 
was bound up entirely in him. Even 
at the bank she hardly knew any 
one. Several of the men there, young 
men who had come in from other 
colleges, were anxious to know her 
better, but she kept aloof. It was 
impossible that her dark violet eyes, 
her corn-colored hair and the slim, 
rounded loveliness of her body 
should fail to attract men. But she 
had no eyes for them—no time for 
them. Only for Jerry. And Jerry 
was becoming bitter. Railing. 

“Damn it to hell—you’ve got to 
have pull! You've got to lick feet 
and find the feet to lick. Doing 
something decent doesn’t mean any- 
thing.” 

“Be patient, darling,” Julie said. 
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“Plays have knocked around for 
years and then been smash hits.” 

Jerry swore and Carl, who was 
there, said: “If you’d be a little less 
temperamental and get out and find 
something to do.” 

Jerry flared at that and Julie had 
to quiet the storm. She felt that 
Carl didn’t understand. That what 
would be perfectly right where an- 
other person was concerned, was not 
so with Jerry. 

She it was who joined the Hittle 
group and got them to put on Jerry’s 
play. It was only in the studio of 
Nelson the painter; a show without 
settings and without unusual cos- 
tumes. But Julie could see there 
were changes to be made. Acted, the 
play was different than when read. 
She took the leading part herself, 
and it was at Nelson’s, some time 
later that she met Kent Morven. 

To Julie, Kent was just another of 
the older men who always looked at 
her with interest, always strove to 
make dates with her. She had a deep 


“contempt for them. Older people, 
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even ten years older, were outside 
her world. She was bound up with 
her own generation. With Jerry and 
Carl and the others. Kent was tall 
and brown-haired. His dark eyes 
held a twinkle, but his face was 
quiet. He sat in a corner and looked 
at her, 

“You're very lovely,” he said. “Tell 
me about yourself.” 

“Why?” Julie asked. 

Kent’s mouth twisted. “You might 
be copy. A writer always looks on 
every one as possible copy.” 

“That doesn’t interest me,” Julie 
said. 

“You’re so transparent,” Morven 
sighed. “A woman not interested 
means a woman in love.” He looked 
“Who is it? The broad- 
shouldered lad? Not Nelson, cer- 
tainly.” 

“T don’t like old men,” Julie said. 

“That, I suppose,” Kent murmured, 
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“means me! I’m thirty-five. You're 
something less than twenty-five. 
Ergo, I’m old.” His eyes met hers. 
“You're in love, or you’d at least 
realize you're being decidedly rude. 
Only plain women can afford to be 
rude.” 

“I’m sorry,” Julie said. “But I 
don’t like talking personalities.” 

“There is nothing else,” Kent said. 
“Life is a continuous touching of 
personalities, one upon the other. 
Even work is a matter of personal- 
ity. Your work or some one else’s.” 
He nodded. “You have no work. 
Yours is some one else’s.” 

Julie looked at him; at the faint 
smile on his quiet mouth. “I’d hate 
to be as cynical and disillusioned as 
you,” she said, 

“But I’m neither,” Kent told her. 
“I’m merely grown up.” 

* “And I’m not?” 

He shook his head. “You're still 
as much of a child as when you first 
went to school. You’re full of boshy 
ideas, and unless I’m mistaken you've 
been making a damned fool of your- 
self.” He got up before she could 
speak and smiled down at her. “That 
ought to hold you, for rudeness, at 
least.” 

Julie would have forgotten all 
about Kent Morven except that Jerry 
did not let her. When they were 
home he paced up and down the 
living-room. “Peterson sent the play 
back. That’s all five of them.” 

“We'll send it out again—to five 
other producers,” Julie said. “It will 
click in time.” 

“It’s pull.” Jerry cursed, savagely. 
“It’s an in.” He stopped and looked 
at her. “That man tonight—Mor- 
ven!” 

“What of him?” Julie asked. 

“He’s a writer, probably no damned 
good, but he gets big money, and he 
knows people. Knows every one. He 
seemed to like you.” 

“Me,” Julie said. 
him much reason.” 
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“You swine!” 


“If he wanted to,” Jerry said, “he 
could get me an in. Get me to meet 
people.” Julie looked at him. Jerry 
said, catching the glance: “Oh, Jule, 
don’t you realize things? Merit isn’t 
worth a damn. It’s who you know 
that counts. You've got to use what- 
ever advantage you can get. Use the 
“people.” 

“I suppose so,” Julie said. 

Jerry nodded. “It isn’t wrong! 
You’ve got to lose some of those 
idealistic thoughts. We’re out in the 


world now. We've got to do as 
others do, Fight with every weapon.” 

“All right,” Julie said and smiled. 
“If you think Morven can help why 
not ask him?” 

“He wouldn’t do anything for 
me.” Jerry’s eyes narrowed. “Why 
should he? He doesn’t even know 
me. No, you ask him to read the 
play. Ask him who to take it to.” 
When Julie only stared at him, 
Jerry gestured. “It doesn’t mean 
anything. Don’t you see? You're a 
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girl, a pretty one. You can ask for 
a favor that a man couldn’t ask for. 
just to read the play. Morven could 
help a lot. I wish you would.” 

“I don’t like it,’ Julie said. “But 
if you want me to,—all right.” 

“That’s a good girl,” Jerry said. 
His hand touched her shoulder. He 
said, “I’m going to bed.” 

As she lay, awake, in the dark, 
Julie felt as if she had been married 
for years. There was, she told her- 
self, with a little rueful smile, noth- 
ing very startlingly attractive about 
living in sin. Being married couldn’t 
be any different. Leaving out the 
way she felt about Jerry, it was all 
very dull. It was rather confined. 
. . . She wished she could afford 
another bed, 
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HE could not force herself to 

waylay Kent Morven. She rather 
hoped that Jerry had forgotten about 
the whole matter for he said nothing 
for several days. He spent his time 
uptown Julie knew, and he was irri- 
table and savage. But she felt she 
understood. Carl frankly said he was 
fed up. 

“If you’d do something, instead of 
just grumbling.” 

“T am doing something,” Jerry 
jeered. “I’m working. Creating. 
How the hell can a lousy Wall 
Street runner know what that 
means?” 

“T pay my way,” Carl said stolidly. 

“Artists shouldn’t have to pay 
their way,” Jerry flamed. “But when 
I get there, I'll more than pay my 
way. Just give me time.” 

It would have flared into an open 
quarrel several times if Julie had 
not always been there. She could 
see Carl’s point of view, but she felt 
that he did not understand Jerry. 
Jerry was in the throes of the art- 
ist’s struggle. He would be the bet- 
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ter for it, and she was sharing his 
travail, as she would share his re- 
ward. 

But he had not forgotten Morven. 
At Nelson’s one evening he brought 
up the subject. 

“Doesn’t Morven live in this build- 
ing?” 

Nelson nodded. 
attic. Wish I had it. 
the money.” 

“He’s pretty well connected, isn’t 
he?” Jerry asked. “In the theatre, 
I mean.” 

Nelson touched his graying mus- 
tache and looked indulgently at the 
horseplay going on at the other side 
of the studio, 

“Yes. He doesn’t do plays him- 
self, But he’s had two of his books 
dramatized. Successful too.” 

Jerry’s eyes met Julie’s. He said: 
“He’s not coming in tonight, is he?” 

“Probably not,” Nelson said. “He 
drops in when he wants to.” He got 
up and walked away and Julie looked 
at Jerry. He said: 

“Will you, Julie? Will you ask 
him? You know what it means to 
me.” 

Julie drew a deep breath. 
right,” she said. 

She went out the open door and 
up the stairs. There was a brass 
nameplate on the door above and 
Morven’s name. She knocked. From 
a distance Morven’s voice, muffled, 
called: 

“Come in!” 

The door was unlocked. When 
Julie pushed it open she found her- 
self in an alcove, arched with black 
beams that gave on to a huge room 
that extended two stories to the 
arched roof. On one side was the 
balcony, with tapestry hanging color- 
fully towards the waxed floor. Elec- 
tric candles burned in tall wrought- 
iron sconces. A tiny fire burned in 
a brass bedecked fireplace and from 
the deep chair before it Kent Mor- 
ven, in a wine-colored robe, arose. 


“Got the duplex 
But he has 
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He came towards her. His lips 
twisted. 
“Well,” he said. “Well.” Then 


without another word he caught her 
in his arms. His mouth crushed 
down on her, purposeful. Julie’s 
breath was swept away. There was 
something virile, grown, adult in the 
kiss. She could not struggle against 
him. As suddenly as he had caught 
her he released her. Julie’s eyes 
flamed. 

“You swine!” she said, gasping. 

Morven did not move. He stood 
looking at her. There was a queer 
expression on his face. Then as she 
didn’t say anything more, he nodded 
and walked back towards the fire. 
He turned. 

“Don’t be alarmed. I just wanted 
to make sure I was right. You came 
for something, what is it?” She did 
not answer. Morven pushed the other 
chair around. “Come and sit down. 
Don’t be alarmed. I wasn’t making 
love to you. I haven’t any intention 
of making love to you. You don’t 
interest me that much. Besides, I 
couldn’t possibly be interested in a 
woman who wasn’t interested in me.” 
Silently Julie crossed and sat down. 
Her eyes met his and Morven smiled. 
“If you only realized what a child 
you are—and how transparent. You 
want something from me. That’s 
why you're here. Now what is it? 
If I can help you, I will. If I can’t 
I'll say so.” 

Julie told him and Kent Morven 
listened. Then he said: “I'll be glad 
to read the play. If it’s good you 
can be sure I’ll do everything I can 
to help it along. Not because you 
ask me to, either. Most writers and 
artists are more than glad to give a 
helping hand where it is deserved. 
We’re not all jealous and fearful of 
other talent. In fact, it’s usually the 
other way around.” Julie tried to 
thank him, but Morven stopped her. 
There was a cutting lightness to his 
voice. “Some day you'll probably 
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grow up,” he said. “I just can’t 
think of you as a chronic state of 
arrested development. You're lovely, 
you've got possibilities, and yet— 
in the words of the day—you’re a 
washout.” He rose. “Send me the 
manuscript, and clear out now. I’m 
expecting a woman. A woman—not 
a silly, twisted, warped infant, Get!” 

When Julie came into Nelson’s 
again, she saw Jerry looking at her. 
She nodded. There was a queer feel- 
ing in the pit of her stomach. Kent 
Morven’s kiss still burned on her 
lips. She felt unclean, as if she had 
done something sordid. Yet, even 
worse, there was an uncomfortable 
feeling in her heart that if she told 
Jerry he would think nothing of it. 
She could almost hear him say, 
“You’ve got to stand for lots of 
things you don’t like in order to get 
where we're going. And what’s a 
kiss?” 

She was beginning to doubt. And 
she could trace her doubts to Kent 
Morven. To the look of his eyes, 
of his mouth. He made her doubt. 
But then, looking at Jerry again, 
she laughed secretly. They were dif- 
ferent. They would never let one 
another down, Cynical people, world- 
weary, like Kent Morven and Nel- 
son, but not young, healthy, clean- 
minded people like herself and Jerry 
and Carl. “Jealous,” she murmured. 
“That’s all, Jealous of our youth 
and our beliefs.” She thought with 
Jerry, Why not use them? That’s 
all they’re good for. She felt a-lit- 
tle thrill of power. Perhaps Kent 
Morven had been clever in kissing 
her. But when he had kissed her it 
had meant something. She was 
woman enough to know that. 

In the morning she wrapped the 
manuscript and sent it to Morven’s 
address. Two nights later the bell 
rang and when Julie went to the 
door she found Morven standing out- 
side, a package under his arm that 
she recognized as the manuscript. 
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She stood back for him to enter. 
As he looked around she said: 

“Tt isn’t much.” 

He nodded. His eyes were frankly 
curious. “It isn’t,” he said. “It isn’t 
at all what I’d expected. You live 
alone?” 

“No!”  Julie’s cheeks pinkened. 
“Jerry Slade lives here with me.” 
Her throaty voice was steady. 

Kent Morven nodded, slowly. 
“That explains a lot of things. 
You’re not married to him, are you?” 

“No,” Julie said. 

His shrug was almost invisible. He 
threw the manuscript on the table. 
“Pye read it. It has strength and 
more than an idea.” He hesitated. 
“Since your relationship to this 
Jerry Slade is so close, perhaps I’d 
better not say more?” 

“I love Jerry,” she said. Her 
giance was steady. “I’m not infatu- 
ated. I criticize myself, even if not 
to him openly.” 

Morven smiled, although the smile 
did not banish the shadow in his 
brown eyes. 

“Well, it isn’t properly written. 
The touch of the amateur. It needs 
doctoring. With an old hand to 
touch it up I’m sure it will get 
presentation, and at that have more 
than a chance of making a success.” 

jJulie’s lips parted. “You really 
think so?” 

“T don’t talk for the pleasure of 
hearing my voice,” Kent Morven 
said. “The point is—from experi- 
ence I know what a budding play: 
wright thinks of having his master- 
piece doctored. Your Jerry will 
probably be the same. But when he 
comes around, tell him to take the 
play to George Kersten. I’ve spoken 
to George. Kersten likes the plot. 
He’ll work on it with him. And you 
know—if Kersten touches a play it’s 
bound to be good.” 

Julie drew a deep breath. “It’s so 
very kind of you, Mr. Morven.” 

Kent’s lips twisted. “I wonder,” he 
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said. His face grew serious. He 
came and stood before her. He put 
his hands on her shoulders and 
looked down into her face. “I like 
you,” he said. Then he laughed, 
“When you fall, like Humpty Dump- 
ty, may I have the pieces?” 

“When I fall,” Julie said, “you 
may.” 

“You'd better not promise,” Kent 
said. “I’m psychic. I can foresee the 
tumble.” 

“You can still have the pieces, if I 
Go,” Julie said. 

“All right then, it’s a promise!” 

Julie’s first doubts could have been 
dated from that night. She didn’t 
go to bed. She couldn’t while Jerry 
was still out. When he came she 
ran to him, babbling, in her desire 
to tell him. Jerry seemed unusually 
dense, 

“But Kersten!” Julie cried. “Oh, 
darling, don’t you see? If Kersten 
works on it with you—everything 
will be perfect.” 

“Perhaps!” Jerry said. “But I 
don’t like it. These men with names. 
These old ducks. They’re dry. All 
they can do is suck the brains of 
younger men.” 

“But Kent Morven said—” Julie 
began. 

Jerry dismissed that with a scowl. 
“Oh, the hell with Morven! He 
knows I’ve done something good. 
Why shouldn’t he want to get one 
of his friends in on it?” Julie just 
stared at him. Jerry lighted a 
cigarette and sat down. He nodded. 
“Y’ll see Kersten. I can’t get along 
without him for this first play. But 
if he thinks he’s going to do me 
out of my work, he’s crazy.” 

“Why should he want to?” Julie 
asked, bewildered. 

Jerry looked at her and laughed. 
“You don’t know your New York,” 
he said. 

He began to talk, rambling. He 
hadn’t had much to drink. Julie 
could tell that. And yet he spoke 
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as if he were alone, as if she did 
not exist. Julie became chilled with 
doubt. After she had gone to bed 
she lay staring up into the dark. 
There was more than her usual fer- 
vency in her prayers. 

But it seemed as if her fears were 
without basis. From the moment 
Kent Morven had come to see her 
everything went right. Kersten not 
only liked “Rise Up, Childen,” but 
he put everything aside to work on 
it with Jerry. 

It wasn’t so much from Jerry that 
Julie found out how things were go- 
ing. Jerry was truly busy with 
Kersten. Too busy to come home for 
dinner very often. And when he did 
come he would tell Julie the new 
lines he had made up. It was rather 
from Kent Morven that Julie 
learned. Kent would often take her, 
often with Carl as well, to dinner. 
And from Kent Julie learned how 
things were going. 

“Kersten thinks your Jerry has the 
makings of a playwright—a real one! 
That is if he doesn’t drown in his 
ego.” 

“He’s got the stuff,” Carl said loy- 
ally. 

Kent smiled. But his smile was 
serious. “You’ve got to have more 
than the stuff in any game,” he told 
them over the table at the Inn. 
“You’ve got to have control—disci- 
pline. The stuff itself is capable of 
ruining its possessor.” 

“Not Jerry!” Carl said, but Julie 
was silent, 

Kent looked curiously at her. 
“With all this theatre stuff going 
on about you—how is it you’re not 
enamoured of the stage, Julie?” 

“I like it,” Julie said. “I used to 
act at school. But then Jerry ob- 
jected to my doing his leads. So I 
stopped.” 

“You’ve got the equipment of an 
actress,’ Kent said. “The voice, the 
movements, the looks and features. 
Why don’t you try it?” 
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“No thanks,” Julie said. “The 
theatre is for Jerry.” 

She wasn’t sure how she felt about 
Morven. It wasn’t that she liked or 
disliked him. She had read some of 
his work and admired it immensely. 
But what she felt was his interest in 
her. She knew that as a beautiful 
woman she intrigued him. She could 
feel that when he was with her. It 
gave her a sense of triumph that 
while he felt her appeal, on the other 
hand he made no appeal to her. She 
liked him. But as an outsider; some 
one beyond that circle where were 
people like herself and Jerry and 
Carl. Young people. Clean and de- 
cent. Not cynical and jaded like 
Kent Morven. : 

Suddenly that fall the play was 
swept into rehearsal. Sometimes 
Julie went to the theatre and sat in 
the darkened auditorium with Jerry 
and listened to the strange goings 
on. But Jerry it seemed was too 
perturbed to have her about. He 
muttered most the time; seemed ill 
at ease. Always crying about what 
they were doing to his play. It got 
wearing at times; but Julie was 
hopeful. It would be a success and 
Jerry would have his dream. A 
name and money. And then they 
would get married and lead a sane 
life and do the things they had 
talked about doing in those years, so 
long ago, at college. 

Rehearsals seemed interminable. 
Then there was the tryout on the 
road. Julie did not go. It was Kent 
Morven who sent her the wire that 
read, “Hartford likes play. Have an 
idea New York will be as provincial 
in expressing approval. Jerry still 
coherent.” 

She was grateful to Kent. She ex- 
cused Jerry. She knew he was busy 
and distraught. But she was disap- 
pointed when the opening night for 
the New York run came. The dress 
rehearsal had been dismal. The old- 
timers perked up about that. They 
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said a bad dress rehearsal meant a 
huge success, But Jerry would not 
be with her. He gave her the tickets, 
for herself and Carl. 

“Even if I was able to I couldn’t 
sit in the audience. I’d go mad, 
julie. I'll see you after the show. 
If not at the theatre, then at home.” 
He was pale and drawn. “Gosh, I 
hope it goes.” 

“Te will,” Julie said. Her eyes 
were tender. She could understand 
what he was going through. “It 
will be a huge success, darling. 
Everything you’ve hoped for.” 

“Tvl be time,” Jerry said. 

So, on that opening night Julie 
went to the theatre by herself. She 
wore orchids, but they were from 
Kent. Morven. They had come with 
just his card, while she was dress- 
ing. Carl could not meet her. He 
would be at the theatre. She went 
up in the bus and walked west. She 
couldn’t afford a cab. 

She felt a strange sense of fore- 
boding as she seated herself. People 
were streaming in, gay, well-dressed. 
The critics’ seats were ostentatiously 
empty. Every one was there. The 
grapevine had noised about the fact 
that a new play was opening and 
that it had something. 

She sat there, happy and yet fear- 
ful. This was what she and Jerry 
had been waiting for. What they had 
looked forward to for so long. Carl 
slipped into the seat beside her. Her 
hot hand crept into his. She shiv- 
ered. Carl said: 

“Ttll be all right, Julie.” The 
theatre darkened and the curtain 
went up silently. 

It was so very strange to Julie, to 
hear the lines she knew by heart 
“spoken by the actors. But there 


wasn’t much doubting. Even as she 


sat there, Julie could hear and feel 
Kersten’s touch, Jerry’s situations, 
his lines were surer—keener. She 
could understand what it was that 
Kersten had brought to the play. 
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When the first act curtain went 
down there was silence. Then a buzz 
of talk. Kent Morven, tall and dis- 
tinguished in his tails, came down 
the aisle, stopping continually to 
acknowledge greetings and paused to 
speak to her, 

“Tt’s in, Julie,” he said. “You've 
got what you wanted for Jerry.” 

“Have you seen him?” Julie said. 
Then, remembering, she touched the 
orchids. “Thank you so much for 
these.” 

Kent gestured. “You'll have bales 
of them, I’m sure. I haven’t seen 
Jerry. He’s probably being tradi- 
tional and getting tight.” 

The lights darkened again and 
Kent left. Julie’s eyes were glued 
to the stage. When the play was 
finally over the audience got to its 
feet and cheered. But their calls for 
the author went unanswered. Carl 
touched her. 

“It’s over, Julie.” 

She got up. Many men looked at 
her as she made her way through the 
crowd. Carl was beside her, stocky 
and fair. He said: 

“What about going somewhere and 
dancing?” 

Julie shook her head. “Home,” she 
said. “Jerry may be there. We'll 
sit up and wait for the papers. 
We’ve planned so on doing that— 
oh, hundreds of times!” 

“Sure!” Carl said. 

Kent Morven made his way to- 
wards them. “I was right,” he said 
to them both. “Are you off to cele- 
brate?” 

Carl said, “Julie wants to go home 
and wait for Jerry.” 

Kent’s brown eyes widened. Then 
he said gently: “I'll come along, if 
you don’t mind, Julie.” 

“V'll be glad to have you,” Julie 
said. “Maybe Jerry will be late.” 

“Yes. He may,” Kent said. It was 
he who ordered the champagne. 
They drank it in Julie’s living-room. 
Kent said, over his glass: “Here’s 
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“No one would ever know!” 


to you, Julie! To all good things Carl said, “All of which he owes 
for you.” But Julie said: “No. To to you.” But Julie only shook her 


Jerry. Who has waited so long for head. 
success.” The time passed slowly. Kent and 
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Carl spoke of many ‘things and often 
Julie found. Kent’s dark gaze on her. 
But-her ears were attuned to Jerry’s 
coming. It was Kent who went out 
to go uptown and returned with the 
first of the late editions. The Times, 
the Herald-Tribune, the News and 
American, They were all unanimous. 
“Rise Up, Children” was undoubted- 
ly something that would be spoken 
of for a long time. A play with 
power and punch. At three o’clock 
_ jerry had still not come in. Kent 
and Carl left Julie. Carl was un- 
gracious in what he had to say 
about Jerry, but Kent Morven only 
looked at her and his eyes were sad. 


Til 


ERRY did not turn up until the 

next afternoon and then Julie 
only knew he had been there by the 
fact that some of his clothes had 
been disturbed. She didn’t go out 
that night. She stayed indoors. The 
autumn rain beat on the windows. 
It was lonely and she felt strangely 
uneasy. She whose trust in Jerry 
had been victorious over everything. 
He came in before eleven. His eyes 
were. bright. 

“Well, I did it, didn’t I?” he de- 
manded. “It’s a success, Julie. The 
brokers have bought us up for six 
weeks.” He sat down, lighting a 
cigarette with fingers that shook. “It 
will run all season. A-success!” 

Julie sat there looking at him, She 
felt tongue-tied. There were so many 
things she wanted to say and yet 


she could say nothing. It was not 


for her to speak. It was for Jerry. 


She had done her part; had stood 


behind him, giving! Now it was up 
to him. She ached, waiting for him 
to say something, but when he did 
her heart froze. Jerry said: 

“I’m going to be hellishly busy. 


-There’s a new play I’ve got in mind. 


-I won’t need Kersten. I’ve sold an 
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option on it already. Ill have to 
work, I may go away—Bermuda or 
some place like that. But in the 
meantime, before I do, Ill get a 
place uptown. A place where it’s 
quiet. I can afford it now.” 

Julie’s red mouth trembled. She 
swallowed. “Yes. You can.” 

Jerry got to his feet. “I’ve got to 
dress. Mason’s giving a party for 
me.” He gestured, self-consciously. 
“Tt’s a bore, but it seems a man has 
to do these things.” He talked as 
he moved about, dressing. But Julie 
did not say anything. She couldn’t. 
Even when he came and kissed her, 
she did not speak. He said, “I may 
not be back. So don’t expect me. 
Til see you tomorrow, Or [ll call 
you if I’m too busy.” 

Somehow Julie saw the next few 
days pass. The bank seemed unreal. 
The typewriter. She walked in a 
daze. She told herself that when the 
excitement wore off, Jerry would be 


_himself again. He would see how the 


way he was acting was affecting 
her. 

Carl came and took her to dinner; 
but Kent Morven did not even call 
her. That in itself made her even 
more uneasy. Kent, she felt, was 
very wise, very knowing. His silence 
said more than anything else. . ... 

It was when Jerry took her up- 
town and showed her his new rooms 
on Park Avenue that Julie could no 
longer keep still. Seated on the 
brocaded sofa she looked at him. Her 
eyes were wistful: 

“It's very nice, Jerry,” she said. 
“And what about us?” 

Jerry stared at her over the ciga- 
rette in the jade holder, “What 
about us?” he asked. 

“That’s what I want to know,” 
Julie said, keeping the quiver from 
her husky voice. Her violet eyes 
were shadowy. “Success has come, 
Jere. What we worked for and 
hoped for. Are we to-be married?” 

Jerry’s face darkened. He said: 
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“Marriage isn’t for the artist. You 
know that, Julie.” 

“All right,” Julie said with a 
pathetic gesture. “It’s unimportant. 
Am I to come here then? Is this my 
home as well?” 

“You know that wouldn’t work,” 
Jerry said. “I’ve got to have free- 
dom and quiet. I can’t have talk 
about me—about us. It would hurt 
me.” 

“Tt didn’t downtown,” Julie said. 
Her hands trembled, and she clasped 
her fingers. “I want to know where 
I stand, Jerry. What am I?” 

His eyes met hers, angrily. “Oh, 
God, are you going to be like all 
women? You’ve had all of me. What 
more do you want?” For a moment 
Julie stared at him, incredulous. She 
couldn’t believe what was plain, even 
though everything declared it. It 
was impossible for her to conceive. 
Jerry said: “I’ll see you. We'll go 
away when I can spare the time. 
We'll have our fun still, You won't 
lose’ me.” 

Julie got up. Her voice was quiet. 
“How silly,” she said. “I should 
have understood when you always 
went out and never took me with 
you. I’m just the girl you’ve been 
living with, aren’t I?” When he did 
not answer she repeated. “‘Aren’t I?” 

“Well, we have been living to- 
gether, haven’t we?” Jerry asked. 
“People are pretty touchy about be- 
ing social in cases like that. But it 
needn’t interfere. And I'll help you. 
All you want. I owe you a lot of 
money. I'll give you more than a 
fair allowance.” 

Julie drew a deep, sighing breath. 
She shook her head. “We’ve come 
so far in less than two years,” she 
said. She started toward the door. 
Jerry said: 

“T’ll come down and see you this 
week. I'll call you first.” 

“No,” Julie said, “don’t do that.” 
Her voice was still. <I don’t ever 
want to see you again.” 
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The smoke rose from Jerry’s ciga- 
rette. She could hear the shrug in 
his voice: 

“Well, when you see things sensi- 
bly, call me. I’ll be here. Or if I’m 
away, it won’t be for long.” 

She didn’t answer. She went down 
the stairs and her legs were numb. 
When she got home she made her- 
self some soup and ate it. Then she 
got out her sewing and sat over it, 
the needle idle, her face blank. 

It called for a whole readjustment 
of her ideas, of her life. Everything 
had been pointed towards Jerry’s 
success. That had been the promised 
land. Now it was at hand—behind— 
passed! And she was as far from it 
as ever. Worse, she had no part in 
it. She could not get herself to 
envisage it, to encompass it. 

But the only thing she could cling 
to was her belief that they had not 
worked from a wrong premise. That 
their dreams and promises in col- 
lege had not been false. That she 
and Jerry and Carl knew better 
than people like—like Kent Morven. 
They couldn’t be right, those older, 
cynical ones. 

There remained only Carl to help 
her—to help her self-respect, her 
faith in what she believed. And Carl 
did not remain long. She had seen 
him a lot. But she had said nothing. 
She knew he would eventually know, 
but she did not want to tell him. 
When he came one night she was 
aware that he knew. He was terribly. 
angry. He cursed Jerry. Julie 
stopped him. 

“What's the use, Carl? It—it’s Gea 
madness, I guess. He can’t help him- 
self.” 

“Oh, no,’ Carl sneered. “The 
sneaking louse! Getting everything 


he could out of you. Living with 


you, eating up your money, sleeping 
in your apartment. And then run- 
ning out on you!” : 
Julie’s corn-rich . hair guimumercd : 
on her bent head. : 
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“It’s finished,” she said. 

“It’s lousy,” Carl said, and took 
her hand. 

“It’s past,” Julie said. “What 
now? Take one away and two: re- 
main. You and me, Carl.” 

“Sure,” Carl said. But he looked 
embarrassed. “Julie, I—I’m still as 
crazy about you as ever.” 

“I’m glad, Carl.” Julie smiled 
wanly. 

Carl said, “But I’ve got to tell you 
something, Julie. I want you to un- 
derstand. I’m going to be married.” 
He nodded, as she raised her head. 
*Tt’s Brad’s sister, Eloise. I don’t 
love her, Julie. I like her. And she 
can bring me everything I need. 
Brad’s tickled and so is his father. 
Tll be in the firm. It makes my 
future secure. You see that, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” Julie said. “I’m glad, Carl. 
But—but surely you love her!” 

“No,” Carl said. “Ill never be 
crazy about any one but you. But 
every one knows about. you and 
Jerry. Eloise knows; so does Brad. 
I can’t take you among them, Julie. 
But I don’t want to lose you. I 
want to see you still.” 

“IT understand,” Julie said. “I 
don’t want to lose you either, Carl. 
You're all I’ve got left.” 

Carl’s grasp tightened. He said: 

“This is a lousy place. Let me get 
you a better place uptown, Julie. 


We can be together then. I'll ar- 
range it.” 
Julie looked at him. Her eyes 


widened. She said, half-doubting, 
“Carie” 

His face tightened. He said, “Oh, 
Julie, don’t be a chump. I’m crazy 
about you. You know that. But 
you've finished yourself for anything 
but sg 

Julie raised her hand. She was 
silent. Then she nodded, “You're 
right,” she said. “I’m a girl who’s 
lived with one man; all the future 
holds for me is life with another 
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man on the same ‘terms’.” She drew 
a deep breath. “But not with you, 
Carl. You can see that, can’t you? 
You belong to the time when you 
and I and Jerry were the only peo- 
ple on earth who counted. When 
we were equal in every way. Not 
you, Carl.” 

Carl said, “Julie!” 

_ She got up. “No, Carl.” She kissed 
him, gently. “You’d better not see 
me any more.” 

His arms tightened about her. He 
held her close and kissed her fever- 
ishly, Julie did not resist. She lay 
passive in his arms. Then she freed 
herself: 

“I wish I could,” she said, “but I 
can’t! Not you, Carl.” She went to 
the door. “Go along now. I hope 
you get everything of the best. And 
I won’t be here, so don’t worry about 
me, Carl.” 

“What will you do?” Carl asked. 

Julie shrugged. “I haven’t begun 
to think about that yet,” she said.... 

But she did think. She had to! 
And whichever way her thoughts 
went they only brought her back to 
the vision of herself in the eyes of 
the world. A girl who had been 
living with Jerry Slade, the play- 
wright. Slade’s mistress. She was 
labeled. ... 

That brought her, finally, to Kent 
Morven’s door. When she walked 
in she wore a simple blue dress un- 
der her brown cloth coat. The hat 
shaded her violet eyes, the pallor of 
her creamy face under the corn- 
colored hair. She stood in the great- 
ness of the big room and faced Kent 
Morven. He was silent, tall and 
lean-faced, serious eyed. The gray 
hairs glinted at his temples. Julie 
said: 

“Humpty Dumpty has had her fall. 
She’s all in pieces. Do you want 
them?” 

Her shoulders drooped. She felt 
old and haggard and fearful. That 
most of all. There was fright in 
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“every breath she drew. She was 
afraid even of Kent Morven, stand- 
ing looking at her, his expression 
was gentle, his eyes smiling. 

When he moved it was to come 
to her. He helped her off with her 
coat, took her hat. He brought her 
a tiny glass of golden cordial. It 
was sweet and strong and it sent a 
glow through her veins. Then he 
took her by the elbow and led her 
down the room into another room. 
A tall mirror fronted her. Kent’s 
voice said: 

“What do you see?” 

Julie’s eyes steadily looked at her 
reflection, objectively. 

“A woman!” 

“A girl, Twenty—what?” 

“Twenty-four.” 

“That’s young, isn’t it?” Kent 
asked, 

“Ts it?” 

“Yes.” His voice was low. “Would 
you say she was lovely?” 

There was no inflection in Julie’s 
voice. “She’d pass.” 

“Youth and beauty,” Kent said. 
“That’s a great deal. You ask if I 
want the pieces. Do you offer them 
unconditionally?” 

Julie’s face turned. She said: 

*Y’ve found out. There’s only one 
thing that’s certain. I’ve been one 
man’s mistress. All I can hope for 
is to be another man’s. The pieces 
are yours.” 
“All right.” Kent went to a writ- 
ing-table. He sat down and took up 
a pen. Getting up, he folded the 
paper, put it in an envelope. Then 
he took a match and sealing wax. 
The wax dropped, smoking, on the 
envelope. He sealed it with his ring, 
Then he brought the envelope to her. 
“It’s addressed to you,” he said. 
“But you aren’t to read it now. Not 
until I give it to you.” He took it 
back. Opened a drawer in the desk 
and dropped it in. His eyes met hers 
as he turned. “Some day you'll read 
it, Julie.” 
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She felt no interest. She said: 
“All right.” Her eyes went around 
the room. Took in the dark amber 
draperies, the huge dark four-posted 
bed. She said, “My bags are outside, 
in the hall. I’ve moved out of my 
place for good. Am I to stay here?” 
At last, she looked at him. 

“Yes,” Kent said, “for tonight. To: 
morrow we move on. Places.” 

Julie just nodded. 

She felt no interest. There was a 
little shrinking within her at the 
thought of what lay ahead—just 
ahead, Kent’s mouth and his em- 
braces and his passion, But she 
could close her eyes to that; make 
even her body ignore his demands; 
give in without giving. 

It was, however, warm and heart- 
ening in the big place. Outside the 
November wind was chill and insist- 
ently whispering at the sills. But 
inside was warmth, the glow of the 
fire in the black marble fireplace. 
The smell of smoke; a man’s smell, 
was faint, yet pleasant. 

Julie bathed, lying relaxed and 
weary in the deeps of the green and 
black sunken bath. The sound of 
symphonic music, soft and soothing, 
came from a distance. She got out 
of the tub and dried herself. In the 
mirror-walls of the bathroom her 
body was thrown back at her, insist- 
ently, warm and ivory-pink, again 
and again, from every angle. It was, 
she found herself admitting, a lovely 
body. It showed nothing of what 
had befallen her. She reflected, 
cynically, that kisses did not show 
by their own effect, nor embraces 
either. But then the thought of 
Jerry came. Her heart sank and 
tears stung her eyes. She plied the 
rough towel angrily and got into her 
robe, 

In the dressing-room she brushed 
her thick hair and coiled it on top 
of her head; applied her make-up 
skillfully. She drew on the thin 
stockings, got into her best silk un- 
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derwear. I might as well do it prop: 
erly, she thought. This time I’m 
going into it knowing just what I 
am doing. Then she slipped the blue, 
_ iridescent silk of the gown over her 

head. She took one look at herself 
in the tall mirror and nodded. “No 
one would ever know, Julie,” she 
said. “The pieces don’t show at all.” 
But her lips were bitter. 

Kent Morven was waiting for her 
in front of the fire. The table had 
been set there. Its china and glass 
reflected the bright of the flames. 
They gieamed on the white of Kent 
Morven’s shirt front. His Japanese 
man brought the glasses of pale 
golden sherry. They ate in silence. 
Then sat close beside the fire, sip- 
ping their coffee and liqueurs while 
Sanso deftly cleared away and finally 
hissed a “Good night, sank you,” and 
was gone. 

Kent rose once to refix the elec- 
tric phonograph. Two suites of 
Haydn’s chamber music. The softly 
muted strings lulled her. Her mind 
was in a torpor. She tried hard not 
to think, for thinking left her shiv- 
ering, fearful. At last Kent said: 

“Is it music and light and danc- 
ing you want, Julie?” 

She shook her head, Her eyes 
were closed. “No, I don’t want to 
go out. What time is it?” 

“Almost eleven.” 

Julie got up. “I’ll go to bed.” Her 
eyes met his. “It won’t take me long 
to get ready.” 

Kent said nothing. Julie went into 
the big bedroom and slowly un- 
dressed. She got in between the cool 
sheets. 

‘The dim lights of the river hung 
just below the big window. She 
heard Kent moving about. Then the 
door opened and he came into the 
darkness. He did not turn on the 
light. Julie shivered and drew a 
quivering breath. Then was still. He 
sat down beside her. She could smell 
the faintness of tobacco smoke, 
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“Asleep?” he asked, 

“No.” 

His hand found hers. He said, 
“That’s what you need, Julie, sleep. 
Don’t try not to think. But remem- 
ber, it will grow easier, at least to 
think about, as time goes on. And 
you won't be here.” His fingers were 
warm and dry. “Tomorrow we're off 
for the Bahamas. Bermuda is too 
cold at this time of the year. But 
in Nassau the sun is hot and bright. 
You'll swim and lie in the sun and 
rest. Then, after a time, you'll stop 
writhing and begin to think con- 
structively. She did not answer, and 
Kent went on, “You'll have a bit 
of shopping to do. In a hurry. So 
be up early. Don’t bother me. I like 
to sleep late. It’s a reward of my 
profession.” 

Julie said, “I can’t sleep. I try 
and try.” 

His voice was low and full, sooth- 
ing. Somewhere there was a half- 
rueful laugh in it. 

“Don’t try. Trying too hard is 
always awful.” His fingers touched 
her temples, lightly. He drew a deep 
breath. “Once upon a time—” he 
began. 

Julie listened, surprised, half- 
scornful. A fairy-tale. A familiar 
one. The Little Match Girl, Hans 
Andersen, Christmas and home! She 
didn’t want to go home; there would 
be no peace there. And yet it had 
once been peace. If only she didn’t 
hurt so inside. 

Kent’s voice went on, low and in- 
terested, as if he loved the story. 
She knew, suddenly, with a quick 
relaxing of all of her, that he had 
no intention of staying there with 
her. His fingers soothed. Once when 
he stopped their slow movement, she 
stirred and said, her voice plaintive, 
like a child’s: 

“Wo, More, please.” 

His low laugh. “You should be 
asleep by now. I’m losing my spell, 
Julie. But sleep. Tomorrow ships 


£ 
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and clothes and new things. New 
life, Julie!” 


That was when she slept. 


IV 


FINHE Indies were blue and tur- 

quoise water; bicycles and quaint 
people. Colored ones who spoke 
lovely English. Shops and white 
roads. Warm, clear waters and the 
cottage. . The cottage was 
thatched, low-eaved, with leaded 
dormer windows. Mrs. Eglantine, 
very colored and very British in ac- 
cent, ran the place beautifully, arriv- 
ing every morning in a white 
starched apron, accompanied by her 
equally dark granddaughter. 

jJulie’s fair skin darkened under 
the bright sun. Her body took on a 
golden tan. Kent Morven worked at 
his desk every morning and came 
down to the white sands _ before 
lunch for his swim, and to gravely 
accompany Julie home for lunch. 

It was a lazy yet active life. Days 
of golden sunlight and long eve- 
nings. White things and British 
garrison officers. Planter’s punches 
and dancing under the moon, and 
Kent, as quiet, as genial, as wise as 
ever, 

Julie had stopped wondering when 
he would claim her. Her fear had 
given away to a desire to forget. 
To forget everything and yet her 
native honesty would not let her 
forget, not only the obligation, 
but the offer and its acceptance. 
When she had paid her debt, in the 
only way it could be paid, then she 
would be free and she could look 
ahead. So far she had not; dared 
not. It was an empty, fearsome void. 

But at the end of the month she 
acted. She had to. Time was mak- 
ing things easier and youth was 
once more in full flow. She must 
get things behind her; all clear.... 
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Mrs. Eglantine had gone. The moon 
was golden when she came out on to 
the porch. Kent, in his white jacket, 
was smoking his pipe. He turned his 
head as Julie came towards him, her 
creamy frock molding the lines of 
her young body. He said: 

“Lovely night, isn’t it, Julie?” 

“Yes.” She accepted the cigarette 
and light he offered. In the dark 
her face was nebulous. She said: 
“When are you going to want me, 
Kent?” He did not answer. Julie 
said: “I owe you a great deal. There 
is only one way I can pay. And the 
only way I can feel that I have paid. 
That I owe nothing.” 

Kent turned. “You do feel that?” 
he asked. His voice was low. 

“Yes,” Julie said. “Yes.” 

His shoulders moved. “All right, 
Julie.” He went down the steps. 
“I’m going for a walk. I'll see you 
—iater,” 

She was in bed when he came. A 
faint shaft of moonlight touched the 
white oak of the flooring, The door 
opened and Kent came in. She said: 

“Y’m not asleep.” 

He did not answer. The smell of 
jasmine was heavy on the warm 
night air. His hand touched her 
hair, gently; went to her cheek. He 
said, almost inaudibly, “Julie.” Then 
his lips touched hers. 

She was conscious, with an amaz- 
ing vividness, of nothing but a deep 
feeling of gratitude. She could never 
have imagined that at such a time 
one could be free of every emotion 
but one that seemed to have nothing 
to do with the occasion. She felt a 
desire to be kind to Kent; to he 
everything to him that he wanted 
her to be. That, and nothing more. 
She felt, as she raised her arms, the 
soft silk of her jacket sliding back 
against her round shoulders, that she 
was acting, that he could never tell, 
would not be able to tell that she 
did not mean everything that she 
did. Her mouth returned his kiss. 
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When his arms went about her she 
Strained to him. Yet suddenly the 
tears stung her eyes, and with her 
mouth against his she thought, in 
shame and bitterness, of Jerry. ... 

She woke before Kent did. The 
sun was unseen, but slanting rays of 
vivid light meshed in the white cur- 
tains. She felt calm and very clear 
of mind. She raised on her elbow 
and looked down at him. His brown 
hair curled. The white strands at 
the temples were clear and singular. 
She thought that she had never 
really looked at him before; never 
really seen him and from under long 
lashes she studied his face. It was 
kindly and quiet and wise, even in 
sleep. Boyish too, 

There was a sort of wonderment 
in her. His love-making had been 
so different from what she had 
thought. With Jerry she had never 
been conscious of anything but a 
wiidness of intent, a longing to be 
a part of Jerry. It had been a fever 
that when exhausted left her only 
spent, yet as hungry as before. 
Wanting something that seemed 
never to be hers. Yet now, looking 
down at Kent there was a sensation 
of fullness, of peace. 

But too there was the sense of 
something finished; something “put 
behind. Another few weeks, if he 
wished, and then she must go ahead. 
Where, she did not know. But the 
urge would not let her rest. A debt 
paid—in her mind and her estima- 
tion—that was enough! 

But Kent did not come to her that 
evening. He said good night to her 
on the porch. 

“Tll walk up to the hill. I’m go- 
ing to work. I’ve another three or 
four days to the end. Then I'll talk 
to you, Julie.” 

“Shall I wait up for you?” she 
said. 

His eyes met hers, steadily. “No. 
You've paid, Julie. You wanted to. 
I knew that. Otherwise I’d never 
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have accepted. You’ve paid. You 
owe me nothing now.” 

“Nothing—” Julie began. 

Kent’s fingers touched her lips. 
“Please, Julie. I'll never finish my 
work if we start to talk about 
things.” 

She bowed her head and went in- 
Sides 525; 

His manner did not change. He 
was as kindly as ever. But immersed 
in his work. He had never asked 
her to read his work; to give an 
opinion. Jerry had always wanted 
her to read his stuff and always been 
furious if she gave any but an 
ecstatic opinion. But when Julie 
picked up some of Kent’s manuscript 
and began to read he looked at her, 
and then went on with what he was 
doing. 

Julie read, fascinated. She could 
not help comparison. This, she could 
feel, was finished—the work of the 
professional; while Jerry’s was that 
of the amateur. She could see now 
that just an idea, just plot was 
not enough. Artistry was needed, 
And that was experience and feeling 
and understanding; suffering too. 
She wondered about Kent. 

After that she read what he had 
done. The morning he finished the 
book, he had worked the whole 

ight. Julie rose to find him still 
bent over the typewriter. She said: 

“Kent, that’s silly.” But when he 
raised his face to her it was as if 
he did not see her. There was a 
look on it she had never seen before. 

“I've finished,” he said. “I’m go- 
ing to turn in. Will you gather the 
sheets for me?” 

He slept well into the afternoon 
and by that time Julie had finished 
reading, When he came out she went 
up to him, flushed, glowing. 


“Kent, it’s marvelous. Oh, it is 
good!” 
“Is it really, Julie?” His eyes 


were wistful. “I rather felt it was, 
but one never can be sure.” 
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“You’re looking lovelier than ever, Julie!” 


“Tt is. 
“Not only the story. No, it—it’s 
_ something more—something in the 
way it’s written. Oh, I wish I could 
explain what I mean.” 

_ . His smile was grateful. “You have. 
- I’m ever so pleased, Julie. Get your 


It’s splendid,” Julie said. 


sapphire-blue frock on. We’re going 
to celebrate.” He was quite gay— 
gayer than she’d ever seen him. 

It was when they returned with 
two officer friends waving them good 
night that they sat on the porch for 
a last drink and Kent said: “We're 
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pushing off tomorrow. For New 
York. Then to England.” 

“I don’t know, Kent.” Julie said. 
“I’ve got to think of what I’m to do.” 

His voice was gentle. “I’ve 
thought of that. That’s why we’re 
going.” He leaned forward. “Julie, 
listen: I know you haven’t forgot: 
ten Jerry. Perhaps not so much 
your love, as what he has done to it. 
I haven’t forgotten either. The 
thought of him, of any one, looking 
down at you angers me. I want you 
up. Acknowledged. In your own 
right. I want you to be able to look 
every one in the face. Get more 
back than just your self-respect. 
That’s what you want? That’s what 
you must have!” 

“Yes,” Julie said, “Oh, yes!” Her 
fingers twisted. 

Kent leaned back. His voice was 
quiet. “You’ve the makings of a 
grand actress in you, Julie. You've 
beauty—and features. You’ve a voice 
and a mobility of expression. I’m 
taking you to England because 
you're not known there. I’ve ar- 
ranged for you to study with a man 
I consider a master. You'll tour the 
provinces; battle British audiences. 
You'll be on your own for at least 
a year. Maybe two. I shall be on a 
trip around the world. I’m tired. 
Fagged.” 

Julie swallowed. “If you want me 
to go with you, Kent——” 

“No,” he said. “No, I don’t want 
you to. What I want you to do is 
put everything you have into it. 
Make a success of it. Make yourself 
good so that you can go back as 
some one. It’s in you. I can’t help 
you further. I’ve wanted to see you 
win right along. I’ll hate it like hell 
if you don’t.” 

Julie’s voice was low. “Is that 
why—why——”- She stopped. He 
did not help her. She said: “I’m 
copy, aren’t 1?” 

“Tf you like,” Kent said and his 
voice was cool. “You’re my friend 
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too. I want you to go ahead and 
win.” 

“All right,” Julie said. “All 
right.” 


Time is only events along the path 
of weeks and months and years, But 
things happened so quickly and so 
often, Julie never knew where the 
months went. 

Most of the time she was too 
tired; too distraught. She wept often 
that first year. England was strange 
to her and the provinces even worse 
than London. The audiences were 
exacting, but Barry Welland more 
so. Small, almost insignificant. But 
once on the stage he seemed to fill 
it. Gray and lean-faced. Quiet- 
voiced but a martinet. 

He had looked at her in his office 
in the Savoy when she had come in 
after seeing Kent off. A Kent who 
held her hand, said, “Good luck, 
Julie,’ and departed. She felt angry 
with him, for leaving her alone like 
that. But when she had faced Wel- 
land she had forgot everything but 
his keen blue gaze. 

“You will have to work, Miss Mid- 
dieton. I can’t discharge you. I 
gave Kent Morven my promise. But 
I’ll make it hell for you if you don’t 
work. If there’s anything in you it’s 
got to come out and be developed. 
If not, then at least I'll make you 
adaptable enough so that a motion 
picture director will be able to use 
your looks and figure. Report to- 
morrow. At ten.” 

That began it. It seemed she knew 
nothing; none of the things she had 
always thought she knew. How to 
walk, how to speak, how to breathe. 
But she learned. At first what she 
said was nothing but lines to her. 
Then when the lines became 
thoughts and feelings she went the | 
other way, from wooden to too 
febrile. Welland told her: 

“The art of acting is to appear to 
live the part, yet always to be actu- 
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ally aloof. What in writing is known 
as being objective.” 

She could understand that. Six 
months saw her getting an occasional 
nod from Welland. A year saw her 
acquainted with every city from Liv- 
erpool to Leeds, from Manchester to 
Edinburgh, and it saw her taking 
leading parts. Not perhaps to Wel- 
land’s satisfaction, but she seemed 
to please her audiences. 

It was strange to feel power. To 
know that every motion she made, 
seemingly so natural and unpremedi- 
tated, had been thought out, calcu- 
lated. 

There had been offers from Lon- 
don, but Barry Welland would not 
let her take them. “Time enough for 
that.” Then amazingly he let her 
take a small part in a revival. She 
was surprised, but Barry Welland 
said dryly, “There’s only one reason. 
You are going to play with perhaps 
three of the greatest actors on the 
stage: Reilen, Sir George Vesting, 
and Maudie Croft. You'll probably 
be numb after seeing them work. But 
don’t let it discourage you. You can 
approach them—in time.” 

That helped, for when Julie saw 
and watched the great ones at close 
hand she could only marvel and 
despair. But she learned too. Wel- 
land said as much when she rejoined 
the company in Nottingham. “You 
have learned, Julie. There’s a new play 
they want you for. In another two 
months you'll start rehearsing. I 
think you’re ready.” He. shook his 
head as she began to speak. “And 
your name is to be judith Malden. 
You’re no longer Julie Middleton.” 

Julie wrote Kent about that. He 
was somewhere in the South Seas. 
She told him she hoped he would be 
in London for her opening night. 

But he wasn’t. Only Barry Wel- 
land, dry and cold, was there. He 
gave her, not support, but rather the 
crack of the whip. When that first 
night was over and the audience yet 
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lingered after “God Save the King” 
had been played, he said to her: 

“They'll rave about you. Don’t let 
it go to your head. You’re good, 
Julie. Someday you may be great, 
if you want to be.” 

“Yes,” Julie breathed. “Yes!” 

“Then work,’ Welland _ said. 
“Work!” 

And work she did. Slowly she 
grew to understand that she was 
some one in England. The invita- 
tions from notables, The social 
standing of leading actors and ac- 
tresses were high, 

She heard now and then from 
Kent. Quiet, chatty letters. He knew 
what she was doing. He told her he 
was glad. That he knew she could 
do it. 

Late that summer Julie’s play 
closed and she went to a cottage 
near Henley to rest. It was very 
jolly. Invitations from the people 
about. She could be as gay or as 
quiet as she wished. Barry Welland 
came to see her. Managers came as 
well, but Welland shook his head. 

“No new engagements,” he said. 
“We're waiting for something.” 

Then Kent came back and at the 
same time the “something” turned 
up. Julie was unaffectedly glad to 
see Kent. Anxious for his praise, He 
was lean and. brown, 

“You've done well, Julie,” he said, 
and it was the best praise she had 
received. 

He came for tea one afternoon 
with Welland. The older man went 
to walk by the Thames and Kent sat 
down to talk to her. 

“Julie, I thought I’d best tell you. 
Barry thinks so as well. We've got 
the new play for you. They jumped 
at the chance.” 

“What is it?” Julie asked. 

Kent’s eyes rested on her, She 
knew she had changed. She could 
feel it in many ways. Kent said: 

“You’ve grown, Julie. Not that 
you're lovelier. You are—it’s more 
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than that. It’s in you. We’ve the 
bid for the lead for you in a New 
York production. A new drama 
by—” he hesitated, “by Jerry Slade!” 

Julie stared at him. Then she 
drew a deep breath and nodded. 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes. You would 
think of that, wouldn’t you, Kent?” 

“T would,” he told her. ‘Perhaps 
the desire to be the deus ex machina. 
But it’s my idea of a fitting triumph 
—and it will be a triumph! We've 
no fears of that, As to the rest—” 
he shrugged. “I feel that whatever 
you want will come to pass.” 


Vv 


T was like coming to a strange, 
even though familiar country. 
' New York seemed somehow different 
aiter two years. And the magnifi- 
cence of the hotel. The reporters 
clustering at Quarantine. Barry 
Welland had not let them photo- 
graph her. The reporters spoke of 
“the English star’s beauty and the 
timbre of her voice.” They compared 
her voice to Katherine Cornell’s. 

Jerry Slade was still on the Coast. 
He would be east for the premiere. 
He would fly in. The publicity went 
fast and the tickets for the opening 
even faster, 

Julie worked hard. The part was 
splendid. She wondered somewhat 
at the way the other actors and ac- 
tresses looked up to her. She could 
only tell in that way how good they 
thought her. She saw Kent now and 
then; a quick bite between rehear- 
sals. It was work and sleep when 
she could. But she thought of Jerry 
—looked forward with mingled feel- 
ings to meeting him. 

Then, on a night in October, clear 
and cool, the play opened. The 
Gressing-room was filled with flowers, 
One basket was from Jerry Slade. 
“To Miss Judith Malden, from the 
author.” Folsbee, the manager, told 
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her Slade’s plane had been delayed. 
He would be there for the play at 
any rate. 

Back-stage all was confusion. The 
murmur of the gathering audience 
began to make itself heard. Then as 
Julie sat in her dressing-room, all 
ready, Kent’s flowers came. A simple 
mass of gardenias. Just the flowers 
and his card. And with it the call- 
boy’s knock, His “five minutes, Miss 
Maiden.” 

Suddenly the curtain was up and 
she was on the stage, nervous, shak- 
ing, apprehensive; as is the way with 
all great actors. She began to speak 
and the sound of her voice calmed 
her. The play moved on—just an- 
other part. She was aware of Wel- 
land in the wings, of the other people 
on the stage. Her voice flowed, her 
body moved easily. She felt serene, 
secure. 

After the first act she didn’t have 
to be told she had scored a success, 
it was obvious. It flowed to her 
across the footlights, She had them 
in her hand. She could tell it in 
every way. And yet she was con- 
scious of a feeling of emptiness, even 
as the certainty grew. 

When the curtain went down, after 
a dozen risings, she walked back to 
her dressing-room, surrounded by 
people. There were other people in 
the dressing-room. Kent was there, 
tall and quiet, He said, as she turned 
to him: 

“Well done, Julie,” and stepped 
aside so that the others could get to 
her. And then some one said: 

“Well, Julie. It couldn’t be and 
yet it is, Julie!” Julie raised her 
eyes. It was Jerry. A Jerry turned 
sleek and prosperous. His hair was 
beginning to retreat. His clothes 
were faultless, Perhaps too much so. 
He took her hands in his. “Julie, 
what a sell! But you were magnifi-. 
cent. God, you were! I might have 
written the part for you. I must 
have, unconsciously.” 
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She heard her voice saying, “Jerry! 
How nice to see you.” 

“And you, You're lovelier than 
ever, Julie. I always had good taste, 
didn’t I?” 

She looked at him. The moment 
had come. There was in his eyes 
nothing but admiration and, she 
could see, a sudden realization of her 
beauty. She could tell that. A little 
pulse beat in her throat. She turned 
her head to look for Kent, He was 
not there, 

Jerry said: “Julie, I’ve got to talk 
to you. There’s so much I want to 
know. Look here, duck this, will 
you? Let’s be alone.” 

“Tl try,’ Julie said. 

But it was much later, after the 
supper party at the Ambassador, that 
she left with him. Went up in the 
gold-encrusted lift, Her maid was 
waiting. 

“A package came for you, Miss 
Malden.” Julie took it. A thick 
envelope. She put it on the table. 

“You can go to bed, Annie.” Then 
she nodded to Jerry: “There’s whis- 
key, Il be out soon.” 

In her dressing-room she could not 
think. She was once more back at 
school and Jerry waiting for her. 
And yet, it was not the same. She 
wanted to call up all the bitterness 
that she had felt, and could not. But 
she could not call up anything else 
—any other feeling. 

The lavender velvet clung to her 
long limbs. Jerry rose and came to 
her. 

“Julie! Oh, it’s good! Good. I 
couldn’t have asked for anything bet- 
ter. There aren’t any people like 
us, are there?” 

“No,” Julie said. 
He’s married.” 

“I know,” Jerry said. “His wife 
falls all over a fellow. You too, I 
suppose?” 

“Me,” Julie said. 

He laughed and threw out his arms 
and caught her to him, Julie did 


“T’ve seen Carl. 
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not resist. But his kiss left her cold. 
Jerry said: 

“You'll be coming out to the Coast. 
I’ll show you what’s what, Julie. 
We're going to have our same old 
times again. Be the same sweet- 
hearts we were.” Julie released her- 
self. Her eyes widened, He did not 
seem to know that anything had hap- 
pened; that she was any different; 
that she had any cause for grievance. 
Jerry nodded. “If you like, we'll 
get married. It doesn’t mean any- 
thing, but maybe it would be bet- 
ter, But we'll live our lives to- 
gether. Help each other. Me—the 
playwright! You, the famous ac: 
tress.” He moved about the room. 
“T’ve got some new ideas. I'll tell 
you about them, They’re good. You'll 
play the leads. Ill write you more 
and better plays.” He stopped. Came 
to her. Took her in his arms, “Julie, 
I’m fagged. I can stay here, can’t I? 
Or d’you want to come over to my 
place?” 

His very calmness was like an icy 
shower, Julie looked at him. She 
said: 

“No, Jerry. 
you. Ill see you again. 
over. It never was.” 

Jerry’s eyes bulged. His face got 
red. He said: 

“You can’t do that to me, Julie. 
You were my girl—and you still are! 
The first man who’d ever even kissed 
you. You're still in love with me. 
You always will be.” 

“I’m not,” Julie said. “I’d be glad 
if I were. I’d feel triumphant, All 
I feel now is empty. I’ve had a very 
big day. I wish you’d run along, 
Jerry.” From red his face turned 
to white. Julie thought he was go- 
ing to hit her. She moved to the 
phone, picked up the instrument. 
“Td hate to have them assist your 
leaving, Jerry.” 

For a moment Jerry glared. Then 
he swore at her, obscenely. Julie 
said: : 


It’s been good to see 
But that’s . 
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“The Hollywood influence, or just 
you, Jerry? Anyhow, good-by.” 

The door slammed behind him. 
julie stood in the room staring at 
the door, There was an emptiness 
in her, Then her eyes fell on the 
envelope. She took it up and recog- 
nized Kent’s handwriting. She 
opened the envelope. There was a 
sheet of paper and another, smaller 
envelope inside. 

She read the scrawl, Kent’s scrawl: 
“Julie, if I had any sense I suppose 


I'd have torn up the enclosed long © 


ago. But I can’t. No matter what 
kappens, I’m afraid I want you to 
know, now that you are everything 
you could wish to be. Read it. Be- 
yond that—nothing.” 

Julie looked at the closed en- 
veiope, There was a blob of sealing 
wax on the reverse and suddenly 
she remembered. That first night 
when she had gone to Kent—to give 
herself to him! There was no doubt 
of it. Quickly she broke the seal 
and drew out the enclosure, She 
noted the date, two years before. 
She read: 


“IT can’t say this to you now. 
You're broken—vyour self-respect 
gone. You wouldn’t believe me. 
Wouldn’t want to hear me. But, 
Julie Middleton, I admire you above 
all women. I love you. Fve loved 
you since that night at Nelson's 
when you were so damned rude. To 
me, your relations with Slade mean 


nothing. They're part of growth, If 


I could, ’d marry you tomorrow and 
cherish you for always and think 
myself the most fortunate man alive. 
Some day I hope you will attain a 
_ place where I can let you read this 
- —so that you will know, then, how I 
feel now. I hope to heaven that day 
will come! 
“Kent.” 


With a deep, shuddering breath 
Julie folded the paper and put it back 
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in its envelope. Her violet eyes 
shone. She turned and went inside 
and got her mink coat. Slipping it 
over her négligé she went out and 
down to the street. The cabman 
nodded as she spoke. The cab sped 
down Park Avenue. 

Sanso, sleepy-eyed came to the 
door. “Missy,” he hissed, and 
stepped aside. Julie threw her coat 
eon to a bench and went swiftly down 
the great room. There was cool dark- 
ness. From it Kent’s voice called: 

“What is it, Sanso?” 

She did not speak. She reached 
him and found his mouth in the 
dark, His arms went up to grasp 
her, He sat up. 

“Julie!” 

Julie laughed, her cheeks wet. 
“Oh, darling, why didn’t you tell 
me? I thought—I thought——” 

“You couldn’t have,’ Kent said. 
“Any one with half a brain would 
have known I was in love with you.” 
His voice changed: “In love! That 
doesn’t half express it. I worship 
you, Julie!’ 

“You might have said so,” Julie 
told him. Her hands fondled his 
cheeks. 

He said, “And Slade?” 

“Him!” Julie said. “He hasn’t 
changed. Was he always an impos- 
sible, selfish, egotistic ass with a lit- 
tle talent?” 

“More than a little talent I’d say. 
But otherwise——” 

“Let’s forget him,” Julie said. Her 
arms tightened about him. Her 
cheeks were hot in the dark, She 
said: “Darling, I thought it was be- 
cause I worked so hard that I 
couldn’t ever be interested in any 
man—all that time in England. But 
it wasn’t. It was because I couldn’t 
forget Nassau—and that night!” Her 
mouth pressed against his cheeks, 
her lips moved at his ear. “Darling, 
I’m grown up at last. Please, may I 
stay with you—tonight? And al- 
ways?” 


Love Goes On Forever 


By OLIVER SCOTT 


66 OU ask me why I haven’t 
married,” Cissy was say- 
ing matter-of-factly, “but I 


can’t honestly explain just why I 
haven't. I might say it’s because I’ve 


never loved any one. That would be. 


the proper thing to say, wouldn’t it? 
But candidly, I’ve never given much 
thought to love. I don’t even know 
what love is! I don’t know that if 
I did, or had loved, that it is what 
I want. In college the girls talk a 
lot about love—love and passion! 
The trouble with me was that I 
couldn’t talk about those things be- 
cause I had never met a man who 
gave me a thrill. And thrills, I 
gather from what was said, is what 
constitutes love!” She smiled gayly. 

Mimi Pearson liked that smile. 
While Cissy was talking her god- 
mother had eyed the girl with inter- 
est and a bit of curiosity. She had 
not seen Cissy Manning for four 
years and four years is a long time. 
Four years ago Cissy had been a 
rather shy kid, not given to words. 
No beauty, Cissy, Mimi thought, but 
she had something that would attract 
men. Mimi liked the girl’s candid 
hazel eyes, her sweet cool mouth, her 
frank pleasure in being alive. Life 
to Cissy was to be a great adventure 
—going to work was a part of it; 
Mimi could see that. She sighed as 
she hoped that the girl would find 
it worth while. Mimi was forty-five, 
and at forty-five the gloss has worn 
thin and one had lost the zest for 
living, for adventure. At least she 
had. Women do—men hardly ever. 
She thought of Wilfred and sighed 
again. He hadn’t lost his love of ad- 


venture. At the moment he was 
somewhere in Africa big-game hunt- 
ing with a camera, while she was 
lunching at the Colony Club, eye- 
ing her godchild with something like 
envy, because the girl was young and 
full of enthusiasm, starting out to 
make her own way in this sorry old 
world. And what was before her? 
... But Cissy was going on happily: 

“You see, Mimi, I’ve got to take 
care of myself. Because Emily mar- 
ried a millionaire is no reason that 
I should do likewise, nor is there 
any reason why my brother-in-law 
should support me. He’s a dear and 
thinks me quite mad. He’s taking 
care of mother, you know. That’s 
enough.” 

“How about the estate?” 
asked. 

“Washed up! We’re virtually pau- 
pers,” Cissy told her almost gayly. 
“Fortunately, we managed to sell 
‘Fairlawn’ for a song—just enough 
to pay off the debts. Railroad securi- 
ties, on which father pinned his 
faith, have gone to a new low. Poor 
old darling, he’d turn over in his 
grave if he knew? And that is the 
answer to why I’m going to work.” 

“I think you're wonderful, Cissy. 
But, honestly, as I wrote you, you 
don’t have to! Come with me on a 
trip around the world. We’ll pick up 
Wil somewhere and drag him along,” 
Mimi told her, 2 

Cissy laughed. “You’re a sweet, 
Mimi. But the answer is thank you 
and no! I’m already signed up! But 
the job I’ve finally landed isn’t what 
I want. But I had to have some- 
thing. Imagine me, Mimi darling, a . 
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social secretary! Sounds swell, but 
it’s not, really. Dll write letters— 
meet people, keep them from annoy- 
ing my boss. You know the stuff!” 
She sighed. “I’ve been interviewed— 
accepted! The beauty of my em- 
ployer all but floored me! I’m going 
to be the gorgeous Sheila Hamilton’s 
right hand—or so she told me.” 

“Sheila Hamilton!” Mimi ex- 
claimed. “You're right, she is gor- 
geous. Only I don’t think that her 
husband has such a pleasant life. 
Sheila’s too lovely, too avid for ad- 
miration. There are too many men 
hanging about her.” 

“E didn’t meet friend husband— 
there was another man there though.” 

“Noel Brooks!” Mimi interrupted. 
“fe’s always there. Handsome devil! 
~ Women say he’s a wonderful lover 
and fall for him in quite a lost sort 
of way. Sheila has—or so they say. 
She’s a reckless sort of a fool!” 

“But so lovely!” Cissy sighed. “Al- 
most too lovely!” 

“Lovely, yes; but Sheila has few 
scruples!” 

“Tsn’t that asking too much from 
such a marvelous creature? You can’t 
have everything,” Cissy said cyni- 


cally. 
“Possibly her husband might ask 
more,’ Mimi told her. “But her 


beauty doesn’t do Tom much good— 
she’s too generous with her charms. 
And he isn’t the one to take it 
either! Tom’s had his own way all 
his life—has had too much money. 
Women have always thrown them- 
selves at him and he hated it. He 
swore he’d never marry! But then 
he met Sheila Townsend and she 
swept him off his feet. He forgot 
all about his money—fooled himself 
into believing that she loved him for 
himself alone! She didn’t because 
she couldn’t! She couldn’t love any 
one but herself! She doesn’t even 
want to. I’ve known Sheila for years 
and I knew just what she is. She 
knows that and she hates me for it!” 
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“But what about this—this Noel 
Brooks?” Cissy asked. 

“You too!” Mimi frowned. “Don’t 
you get interested in him,” she said, 
almost anxiously. “All I know is 
that he’s English, a younger son, 
small income that goes far enough to 
support a swanky cottage at old 
Westbury and two ponies, and he 
goes in for polo; a number-one man, 
I suppose he can’t help it that 
women fall over themselves to get 
him on their string, but I do wish 
he’d lay off Sheila. Not that I care 
about her, but I am fond of Tom— 
and Tom loves her. He’s really a 
strange character, intense, one never 
could be quite sure what he’ll do.’’... 

The day that Cissy Manning went 
down to the Hamilton’s place on the 
Sound was not an auspicious one. 
Rain fell in a deadly montonous way, 
and the heavy leaden sky seemed 
about ready to fall of its own weight. 
Low ceiling, Cissy thought. But she 
was gay; starting out to make one’s 
own way in the world is exciting, 
She looked smart, too, in her neat 
brown tweeds, her white blouse, and 
the sport hat that matched her suit. 
A town car had been sent for her 
and all the long way she thought of 
Sheila Hamilton—and Noel Brooks. 

It was still raining when they 
drew up under the porte-cochére of 
“Shore Acres” and Cissy was glad to 
get out. She was so excited that her 
heart was beating fast. As she en- 
tered the great hall a tall, dark 
young man got up from his easy- 
chair beside the fire, for it was damp 
enough to._make a fire agreeable and 
cheerful, with a huge doberman 
pincer at his heels, and came toward 
her. He held out his hand and his 
smile was warm and friendly. 

‘Miss Manning,’ he said, “I’m 
Tom Hamilton. Welcome indeed. 
I’ve just had a letter from Mimi Pear- 
son telling me all about you. So now 
we're friends.” She smiled at him 
and stooped to pat the dog, as he 
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went on: “Nasty day—you must have 
a drink.” 

“I don’t drink,” Cissy told him. 
“Not that I’m against it——” 

“Ah,” he interrupted, “seeing that 
you're not against it, I must insist. 
You’ve had a long drive and you look 
cold, and no wonder for it is so 
damp. We can’t have you ill, you 
know.” 

While he was talking Cissy looked 
at him curiously; this easy-mannered 
young man who had more money 
than any one man should have in 
this world of so much poverty, so 
much need! She liked what she saw. 
He was ugly, just as Mimi had told 
her; his nose too big, as was his 
mouth. But she liked the candor of 
his eyes, the tenderness of his smile. 
But it wasn’t the face of a happy 
man. In those candid eyes was mis- 
ery too! 

Then he said: “Mrs, Hamilton is 
upstairs. It’s been a trying day, such 
mean weather, and she has developed 
a headache. So I’m going to send 
you up to her.” When she got up 
and turned to follow the servant he 
had summoned, he said gravely: “I 
hope that you will be happy here, 
Miss Manning.” 

All the way up the broad stairs 
she was thinking, not of what was 
before her, but of the man beside 
the fireplace. He was nice, she de- 
cided, and Sheila Hamilton the most 
fortunate of women. A rich husband, 
a nice husband! What more could a 
woman want? But when she was 
ushered into the huge lovely room 
that Sheila called her boudoir, Cissy 
was again filled with amazement at 
the ravishing beauty of the woman 
who greeted her. 

In her soft, owing négligé, Sheila 
Hamilton was like a gorgeous, tropi- 
cal flower. Her golden head that she 
carried with such grace, the warm 
white skin, the blue of her lovely 
eyes! They were bluer than any- 
thing Cissy could think of, except, 
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perhaps, the sky over Venice on a 
summer day. She was charming too! 
Cissy thought it was no wonder that 
men were quite crazy about her. 
Cissy wasn’t greatly surprised, nor 
was she shocked that Noel Brooks 
was there in that luxuriant room 
with Sheila, while a tall young man 
sat downstairs before the fire alone, 
save for a huge dog.... 

As he arose and was introduced to 
her, in that brief moment, Cissy ac- 
knowledged to herself that the man 
was interesting, fascinating. He was 
handsome in a tall, British sort of 
way, and she admired the reddish 
glow of his brown hair, his gray 
eyes that were lightly touched with 
black shadows, his quite impressive 
manners. He smiled down at her and 
she noticed how his eyes sparkled, 
how gay they were, almost mischiev- 
ous. He had humor and charm, 
charm with a capital C, she decided, 
and at that moment she couldn't 
blame Sheila Hamilton for liking 
him. He was a man to thrill one, 
She smiled inwardly as she thought 
how the girls in college used that 
word. 

As for Noel Brooks, he was think- 
ing too! What a charming girl, 
lovely, naive! And Cissy did look 
charming—charming and young. The 
dampness had made a row of curls 
about her forehead that softened 
the young ardent face. Against the 
exotic beauty of Sheila Hamilton, 
Cissy looked almost childish and 
sweet, and yet, somehow quite sensi- 
ble 3... 

It was a strange household in 
which Cissy Manning found herself. 
A lovely, luxuriant home, full of 
servants, with a beautiful and indif- 
ferent mistress, a young and unhappy 
master. And Tom Hamilton was un- 
happy, there could be no doubt of 
that. He adored his beautiful wife 
and she only tolerated him; that, too, 
was plain. Always there were men, 
admiring, paying compliments. Cissy 
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wondered what Sheila Hamilton 
would do without admiration, with- 
out compliments? 

She found that she was not only 
a social secretary, but a companion. 
Sheila, caring little about women, had 
few friends. So days found Cissy 
going about with Sheila—a sort of 
chaperon. Cissy smiled at that. As 
though Sheila needed a chaperon! 
But it did look better to have an- 
other woman along when there were 
always so many men, Naturally, Cissy 
often found herself paired off with 
Noel Brooks, who was always there. 
She liked that for no one could play 
so delightfully as Brooks. ... 

It was Mimi Pearson who first dis- 
covered that Cissy was really in love 
with Noel Brooks. It -was Mimi 
Pearson who gave Cissy the knowl- 
edge of what had happened to her 
heart. Of course, Cissy knew that 
she thought Brooks the most inter- 
esting man she had even known, the 
handsomest, but love— Why, she 
mever dreamed of such a thing!... 

Sheila and Tom Hamilton had gone 
te Pride’s Crossing for a wedding of 
one of Tom’s cousins, leaving Cissy 
alone at the great house. 

She had gone to New York to meet 
Mimi, who had come up from 
Southampton for shopping. When 
they were close to the end of their 
lunch, Mimi, looking up, had seen 
Noel Brooks coming toward them. 

“Why,” she said, “here’s Noel 
Brooks! Whatever is he doing in 
town on such a hot day?” Then she 
happened to look across at Cissy and 
saw the flush on her cheeks, the sud- 
den glow in the hazel eyes. Why, 
she thought, Cissy is in love with 
him! Mimi was the anxious, nervous 
type and it worried her. She loved 
Cissy and she didn’t want her young 
life ruined. But before she could say 
anything Brooks was standing beside 
them, greeting Mimi with the usual 
platitudes and smiling down at Cissy. 
-“T hoped I’d find you here,” he 
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said gayly. “I’m going to drive you 
back to ‘Shore Acres.’ ” 

“How nice,” Mimi found herself 
saying; but she didn’t think it nice 
at all. 

When they went to the dressing- 
room Mimi couldn’t help but say, 
although she knew it was not in the 
least diplomatic: 

“I do hope that you’re not in leve 
with Noel Brooks! He’s a fascinat- 
ing feller, but bad medicine for 
young “uns,” 

Cissy flushed, that lovely soft 
blush that made her look so sweet, 
but she laughed easily. 

“Love!” she scoffed. “I don’t know 
what love is,” she assured Mimi. 
“Noel is thrilling, of course, but 
Sheila has first claim—or thinks she 
has.” 

“Don’t be thrilled, baby,” Mimi 
said anxiously. “He really has a bad. 
reputation as a heart-breaker! Sure- 
ly you don’t want him—and he’s not 
the marrying kind. He doesn’t ap- 
prove of marriage, at least, not for 
himself, although his specialty is 
married women.” 

“I know,” Cissy said hurriedly. 
“Tf he were—why, perhaps— But 
don’t fear, Mimi, I’ll not get burnt, 
if that’s what you are suggesting.” 

But Mimi’s words had done things 
to Cissy; had given her knowledge. 
I can say that, she thought, but it’s 
not true! I do love him! How could 
I help loving him? . But she 
wasn't happy about this secret love 
of hers, when they returned to the 
table where Brooks was waiting, her 
eyes avoided the gayety in his, the 
something that thrilled her. 

It was when Mimi returned to 
Southampton that she told her hus- 
band of her fears. 

“Cissy’s in love with Noel Brooks,” 
she told him. “She doesn’t know it 
yet, but when she finds out!” 

“Tt won’t do her a bit. of good— . 
and she has plenty of company,” Wil _ 
told her. “You don’t have to worry 
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because Brooks won’t marry any of 
tem!” 

“We've got to get her away from 
the Hamiltons,” Mimi said. “We'll 
take a trip around the world and 
take Cissy!” 

“Too many engagements,” Wilfred 


told her. “And don’t forget those 
two weeks at ‘Shore Acres’.” He 
laughed. “You promised, so don’t 


blame me!” ... 

September came and the Pearsons 
went down to “Shore Acres,” al- 
though Mimi wasn’t at all happy 
about it. She didn’t know why she 
felt that way about it, but there it 
was. It was not the usual large 
house-party that usually made for 
gayety at the Hamiltons. Sheila 
loved a crowd. Besides the Pearsons, 
there were the Chet Townsends, 
Sheila’s cousins, young Bill Otis, 
and, of course, Noel Brooks. 

It was gorgeous weather, Septem- 
ber at its loveliest; cool nights, 
pleasant warm days. The Sound lay 
stretched out before them a placid 
blue. Only there was something elec- 
tric in the air, and in the hearts of 
the people gathered at this perfect 
home with its green lawns, its orna- 
mental shrubbery, the gay flowers 
that already flaunted their gay au- 
tumnal colors, ... 

Mimi Pearson was uneasy; fright- 
ened at what she read in Cissy’s 
hazel eyes—in Noel Brooks too, for 
that matter. What would Sheila do? 

Cissy Manning had something like 
fear in her heart. At last she knew 
what love was, what it meant, what 
it could do to life! She feared the 
end of summer—would it mean the 
end of love? 

Sheila Hamilton, always restless, 
was more unstable than usual. She 
felt that somehow Noel Brooks was 
escaping the net in which she was 
so certain she had enmeshed him, She 
didn’t intend he should. Not ever! 
- She wanted him more than any man 


she had ever met. Passion swayed her 
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—and he was the only man who had 
laughed at her desires. Love! She 
knew it wasn’t love! 

Tom Hamilton hating his life— 
loving his wife with a mad passion, 
yet almost hating her be€ause he 
loved her so! 

These were some of the cross- 
currents that moved these people who 
rode and golfed, and met each day 
on the tennis courts, played cards, 
dancing most of the nights away; 
laughing recklessly, yet feeling some- 
how that something was going to 
happen. Mimi spoke of it to Emmy 
Townsend, and Emmy told Chet, and 
Chet told the men sitting at a stiff 
game of poker. 

“Emmy says something is going to 
happen—says she feels it in her 
bones. Isn’t that a laugh? What 
could happen to us here? The world 
coming to an end—as in Spain, for 
instance? We, the moneyed crowd— 
I wish to God they could see my 
bank balance—getting our throats 
cut! But Emmy feels something, and 
when Emmy feels like that, well, 
something does happen!” He laughed. 
“She says Mimi feels it too! Has 
she said anything about it to you, 
Wil?” 

Pearson looked up from his cards 
and laughed with Chet. 

“Mimi is romantic,” he said. “What 
Mimi feels is going to happen is 
nothing serious, like the cutting of 
throats, it’s love!” 

The entrance of the butler with 
the drinks stopped any more discus- 
sion of what might happen; but it 
was that very night that Sheila went 
into Tom’s room. It surprised him, 
for it was long since his wife had 
sought him out. She was never more 
lovely, never more glamorous, and 
her coming made his heart beat and 
his face flush, 

She herself was so nervous that 
she couldn’t use diplomacy. 

“I want a divorce, Tom,” she said 
bluntly. “I’m tired of this—I want 
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something different! You’re all 
right. I’m saying nothing about you, 
but I want to be free!” 

“You want a divorce—want to be 
free!” He stared at her. Then he 
laughed suddenly; it made a dis- 
cordant sound in that quiet room. 
“On what grounds?” 

“Oh, any old grounds,” she said 
flippantly. “I’m fed up!” 

“Fed up, eh?” he said easily, al- 
though his eyes were hard. “Getting 
married again?” 

She shrugged her lovely shoulders. 
“Oh, it’s not that, necessarily. As I 
said I want to be free—and then I 
could marry again, couldn’t 1?” Her 
eyes were insolent. 

He was quite calm, smiling down 
at her, although his eyes were not 
gay. They were hard, like steel. 

“And you would like a big settle- 

ent, I suppose?” 

“Well, I saw you listed among the 
richest men in America. Twenty 
millions and more! You could spare 
me one of those millions, couldn’t 
ou?” 

“So all you want is a million! As 
little as that!” There was something 
in his voice that made her stare at 
him. She didn’t like the look in his 
eyes, but she persisted. 

“T want a divorce, with a settle- 
ment! That’s what I want!” 

Then he laughed suddenly, and 
without warning he took her in his 
arms, holding her tight, covering her 
face and neck with kisses, tearing 
the lace that covered her breast. She 
struggled and beat at him with her 
hands. 

“Let me go!” she cried. 
beast! I hate you!” 

“Damn you!” he said almost quiet- 
ly, holding her so that he could look 
deep into her eyes. “I'll not let you 
get a divorce and Ill not give you 
a cent! Not a penny. And just you 
try it on! Til drag you through the 
mud! Do you think for one moment 
that you’ve fooled me? Liar—cheat! 


“You 


ashamed of it now. 
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Do you think I believe that you’ve 
been true to me? I don’t! You 
couldn’t be! You’re just a plain—” 
he hesitated and did not go on, Then 
he let her go, as he said, and there 
was bitterness in his voice: “And to 
think that I love you!” ... 

The next day dawned fair and 
clear, although they heard there were 
storm warnings up along the Florida 
coast. Cissy found Sheila hard to 
handle. She was impatient, cross; 
nothing pleased her. Cissy wondered 
what had happened. 

It was during the late afternoon, 
while Sheila and some of the others 
were playing contract that Noel 
Brooks asked Cissy to go for a mo- 
tor trip on the Sound. 

“May blow up,” Wilfred Pearson 
said. “Better not stay too long—the 
wind’s shifting. 

“We won't,” Noel promised. 

They started off gayly; to Cissy 
the water never looked so blue, the 
sky so heavenly, She was almost 
recklessly happy. To be alone with 
the man she adored. Suddenly Noel 
said quietly, as he slipped his arm 
about her waist. 

“You must know I love you, 
Cissy.” 

She stared at him, her heart throb- 
bing; she couldn’t believe her own 
ears. 

“No, I didn’t know it, Noel. I 
didn’t dream of it!” she said quietly. 

“But I do, tremendously, I never 
thought I could love any one—not 
enough to marry. But oh, my dear, 
I do love you!” He bent his head 
and kissed her gently on her lips. 
“You're sweet! So sweet, so good, 
so gentle! I’m not much, darling, 
but I do want your love.” 

She moved away from him and 
looked him in the eyes: 

“IT love. you, Noel, but I’m afraid 
of loving you! There’s been so many 
women——” she stopped abruptly. 

“I know,” he told her. “I’m 
But, dear, I, 
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never asked one of them to marry me. 
You see I didn’t want marriage.” 
“And there’s Sheila,” she said. 
“Sheila!” he smiled at her. “What 
has Sheila to do with us—with our 
love? She’s nothing to me, but a 
lovely woman. She is lovely and I 
adore beauty. But there’s nothing 
beyond that beauty. I want more 
than mere beauty. I have ideals—I 
want my loved one to have them! 
Besides, Sheila is married to a darn 
nice chap. I have had nothing from 
Sheila—I never have wanted any- 
thing!” 
“She will not let you go,” Cissy 
said. “I feel that! She loves you!” 
“Love!” he laughed. “She doesn’t 
know the meaning of love! Passion 
is what she wants—what she under- 


stands, I had no passion to give 
her.” 
Cissy sighed. “I’m afraid of 


Sheila,” she said. 

“You don’t have to be. I love you 
—I want you! Will you marry me— 
make me as fine as you are? I could 
be, with you, darling.” 

“IT love you, Noel! Let us think 
of love—not marriage now!” ... 

So engrossed were they with love 
and youth and being together that 
they did not notice how menacing 
the heavy clouds, how they scudded 
before the high wind, how high the 
waves, until Noel lifted his head. 

“We must get back,” he said. 
“We've come farther than I thought. 
I’m afraid we won’t make it before 
the storm breaks.” 

As he struggled to keep the boat 
riding the waves in the high wind, 
the rain suddenly swept over them, 
He took off his coat and forced her 
to put it about her. 

“Oh, Noel,” she said, “we’re being 
swept out to sea!” She tried to keep 
her voice calm. 

“All we can do is run before it, 
he told her. 

Fhen she said: “Noel darling, I 
love you! I’ve loved you from the 
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first moment I saw you! That’s true!” 

“Thank God for that!” he said, his 
eyes serious. Had he found love only 
to have it swept away from him by 
the storm? 

They looked long into each other’s 
eyes, then she leaned over and kissed 
him long and passionately. 

“Darling!” she said. 

Then, it was almost like a miracle, 
the wind veered. 

“See, Cissy,” he cried, “the wind’s 
shifted! It’s blowing us straight on 
to Plum Island! We'll make it!” 

He was glad that Cissy sat quiet- 
ly. If she was afraid she showed no 
sign. He hated hysterical women! 
But Cissy only sat there steady and 
Caline=.c- 

The wind blew an eighty mile gale 
and there was a terrific rain all that 
night and at “Shore Acres” there 
was something near to panic in the 
hearts of those who waited breath- 
lessly for some words from the miss- 
ing. At three o’clock in the morn-. 
ing there came a lull in the storm 
and hope sprang anew. 

“They'll be here soon,” Chet 
Townsend insisted, and Mimi prayed 
it might be so. 

Tom felt certain that Noel and 
Cissy had sought shelter somewhere 
from the gale, and so they again 
settled down to wait. 

“Tll send out the launch as soon 
as day breaks,” he said. 

Sheila was nervous and excited 
and showed it by getting into a rage. 
Mimi decided that she had drank 
too much. 

“Fools!” she stormed. “You'd 
think they’d had more sense.” She 
went on and on until Tom raged: 

“Keep quiet,” he said. “You'll 
drive us mad!” ... 

But the sun was high before they 
finally arrived home. The boat had 
been wrecked on landing at Plum 
Island and fishermen had taken them 
off when daylight came. They were 
tired, spent, after the long night. 
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when they clung together, drenched 
by the rain, Yet Mimi, looking into 


Cissy’s eyes saw something near to 


heaven there. It was Sheila, herself 
again after the long strain, who said 
in her cool, utterly cynical way: 

“What will people say! You two 
together all night!” 

“It won't matter what they say,” 
Noel said, “for Cissy and I discov- 
ered that we loved each other! 
We're going to be married.” 

Mimi had her eyes on Sheila when 
he said that and saw something ter- 
rible flash in those blue eyes. She 
held her breath as Sheila answered: 

“As bad as that?” she sneered. 

Every one held their breath, 

“As lovely and as sweet as that,” 
Noel told her, his voice strangely 
gentle. “You see, Sheila,” he went 
on, “every one knows how fine Cissy 
is, and I—well, I’m not an impa: 
tient chap.” 

Strange things were happening in 
Sheila’s heart. She had wanted this 
man more than any man she had ever 
met! And he had chosen this stupid 
girl, She hated him! She’d make him 
pay. She turned to Cissy: 

“So—” she said, “you are willing 
to marry my discarded lover!” 

Then Cissy answered her quietly: 
“That’s not true! Noel never was 
your lover! Never! I don’t believe 
it!” 

Noel started to speak, but before 
he could, Sheila cried: 

“Tt’s the truth! He was my lover!” 

‘As she said it Tom Hamilton, who 
had been down to the boathouse, get- 
ting out the launch all this while, 
stood in the doorway. His face was 
terrible, his eyes staring. It was as 
though he had received his death 
blow. Noel Brooks went to him, 
holding out his hand: 

“Tom,” he said, there was some- 
thing like agony in his voice, “it’s 
not true! JI never betrayed your 
friendship. Never!” 

Sheila said nothing, only stood 
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shaking, her face terrible, her hands 
shaking. She knew she had been a 
fool. 

“IT believe you, Noel,” Tom said 
quietly. “Sheila is crazy—or drunk.” 

Then Sheila cried out: “Oh, I hate 
you! I hate you all!” and she ran 
out of the sun parlor where they 
were. 

The sun parlor’s broad windows 
looked out on the front of the house 
and they saw her rush out the door 
and into Tom’s car that had stood 
there waiting all night, if any mes- 
sage had come to them. She started 
off with a roar and Chet cried: 

“Oh, my God, she’ll kill herself!” 

It was hardly more than a minute, 
as they still stood there, that they 
heard a terrific crash. 

“She’s hit the stone piling at the 
gate; ~-Tom.cried..-.; 

Like that, in a flash, and Sheila 
Hamilton’s gorgeous beauty was 
wiped out, gone forever! A gash 
across the cheek distorted one blue 
eye, destroying the sight. Her leg 
was broken... . 

It was almost a year later that 
Mimi told Cissy, who was on a visit 
from England where she now made 
her home with Noel: 

“It’s the best. thing that could have 
happened to Sheila,” Mimi said ear- 
nestly. “I mean it! She found her- 
selfi—found love! Tom has been so 
good to her; how could she help it? 
She’s still beautiful to him—and he 
loves her more than ever, But what 
a shame—all that glamorous beauty 
lost.” 

“How frail a thing beauty is, 
sighed Cissy. 

“J’m not so sure of that,” Mimi 
told her. “Mere beauty is, of course. 
But nothing can destroy the loveli- 
ness that comes from beauty of the 
soul!” 

But Cissy wasn’t thinking of 
beauty or of Sheila. She was think- 
ing of Tom Hamilton and of love 
that goes on forever!. 


Illusion 


By DORIS DRAKE 


YDIA CLARKE was dead. 
White and still she lay on 
the narrow bed in the drab 

little room. Up four flights you had 
to toil to reach the pathetic little 
hole in the wall which she had called 
home, Such a bare little room and such 
a pretty child, thought the police 
captain, his eyes taking in the scene. 

The young police doctor was bend- 
ing over the body, that of a young 
girl, pale in death but with a blonde 
beauty. 

“Well, Doc?” questioned the cap- 
tain. 

“Suicide, all right,” replied the 
doctor gruffly. “Drank enough of the 
stuff to kill six people, I guess.” 

The captain picked up the empty 
bottle. “Poor kid,” he said.... 

The girls in the office were excited. 
They clustered around the paper. 

“Wonder why she did it?” queried 
Belle Halliday, a smartly dressed 
blonde. 

“Some man, of course,” replied 
Madge Santley, the old maid who 
had always been willing to take a 
chance on matrimony, but whose 
chance had never come. “Why else 
do girls commit suicide?” 

“Yes, and guess who.” This from 
Eunice Grace, a pert young miss who 
always knew the latest scandal. 

“Oh, not Stainer,” said Belle. 
“That would be too ridiculous. She 
was only playing him for a sucker.” 

“Oh, yeah?” said Eunice. 


_ The girl was sitting on the edge of 
the bed. She looked very young and 
very sweet in her pink silk pyjamas, 


Her hair was blonde and bobbed, her 
face a beautiful oval with carmine 
lips and wide blue eyes. Her com- 
panion stood near her smoking a 
cigarette, as he watched her with the 
eyes of desire. He was a tall man 
with a refined sensitive face, slightly 
gray at the temples. He also was 
wearing pyjamas. 

She looked up at him and smiled, 
raising her face provocatively to his. 
“It won’t be long now,” she said. 

“Lydia, dear,” he said as he stooped 
towards her, “it seems almost real— 
just as if you and I——” 

Her soft, white arm in its silken 
covering stole around his neck. 

“IT know,” she said, as she kissed 
him passionately on the lips. 

Came the sound of heavy footsteps 
outside the door. The handle rattled. 
Some one banged on the panels 
heavily. 

“Open the door,’ bawled a rough 
voice. 

“Go to hell!” shouted the man sit- 
ting on the bed and holding Lydia 
in a tight embrace. 

A hurried conference outside. A 
key in the lock. 

Two men and a stylishly dressed 
woman appeared in the room. 

“So, we have caught you at last,” 
said the woman as she took in the ~ 
scene. “Who is this hussy?” 

“Never mind who she is. Nobody 
has to know that. You have your evi- 
dence; now go ahead.” 

“Yeah, we have the evidence, ail 
right,” said the bigger of the two 


men. 
* * * * * 
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The second marriage of John 
Stainer, actor-manager and man of 
many affairs, created quite a sensa- 
tion in New York. As soon as he 
was legally free to do so, he had 
taken to himself his second wife and 
the nuptials had been celebrated with 
pomp and circumstance. 

A- splendid match in every way, 
people said. Stainer had brains and 
plenty of money, whilst the bride’s 
family traced their ancestry back to 
the Mayflower. 

John Stainer was reading the ac- 
counts of the wedding, in a beau- 
tiful suite in the Grand Canadian 
Hotel in Montreal, where the newly- 
weds were honeymooning, he eagerly 
scanned the glowing newspaper 
stories of the most brilliant social 
event of the season. 

He was a striking figure in his 
well-cut clothes, tall and broad. His 
fine, expressive face glowed with sat- 
isfaction as he read and re-read the 
fulsome flattery of the press. John 
Stainer, master-mind of the theatre, 
weds, John Stainer, theatrical genius, 
marries into New York highest so- 
ciety. So ran the captions, with yards 
and yards of description and photo- 
graphs. How pleased Mary Ellen, 
still sleeping in the adjoining room, 
would be when she read these ac- 
counts of their wedding, he thought. 
Such a detailed description of her 
gown and a full list of all the no- 
tables present, from the Grand Duke 
Alexander right down to that young 
DePeyster boy. 

He grew a little sad, though, as he 
looked at the photograph of Mary 
Ellen and himself leaving the church. 
Surely she was beautiful, but he 
missed something in that exquisitely 
proud face. Another vision floated 
before his eyes. An oval face, big 
blue eyes, blonde bobbed hair, car- 
mine lips raised as if for the lover’s 
kiss. 

Vacantly his eyes wandered and 
fixed themselves on a tiny paragraph 
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at the bottom of the page. At first 
he stared uncomprehendingly, lost in 
his reveries, but gradually the words 
took shape and sank themselves into 
his brain. Young New York Girl 
Takes Life. Lydia Clarke Found 
Dead in Bed. His face was deathly 
white, and, with trembling hands and 
knees, he read the short account of 
a sordid little tragedy in a drab lit- 
tle room, He could see her lying 
there white and still. The soft white 
arms, which had embraced him so 
lovingly, forever still; the beautiful 
blue eyes, which had gazed into his 
own so tenderly, closed by the grisly 
hand of death; the full red lips, 
which had brought him so much joy, 
bloodless and lifeless, 

“Lydia,” he cried in his anguish, 
“why did you do it? I never real- 
ized, I never thought, that you loved 
me really. I believed you were only 
playing my game, helping me to di- 
vorce my wife as we had planned. 
I thought the rest was just amuse- 
ment for you. And all the while you 
really cared. You must have cared!” 

Again the vision of her, in all her 
loveliness, floated before his swim- 
ming eyes. 

“Yes, I cared,” he heard her voice, 
“Nobody loved you as I did.” 

He staggered to his feet. He must 
have air. His throat was so con- 
stricted he felt he was choking. His 
breath came in quick, sobbing gasps. 
Somehow he reached the window and 
opened it. The roar of the street 
came up to him from below, far be- 
low. How small the people and ve- 
hicles looked. What a long way 
down. 

He leaned far out, sobbing brokenly. 
Before his vision those deep blue, 
trustful eyes, that rosebud mouth, 
that appealing beautiful face. “Lydia 
—Lydia!” he cried. Stretching out 
his arms as if to imprison that vi- 
sion, he lurched through the window 
and fell to the pavement many floors 
below. 


A Woman’s Place 
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stood behind his desk, a tall, 

lean figure, wearing a perfectly 
tailored double-breasted suit, the 
deep crimson carnation in his button- 
hole just beginning to wilt. He had 
strong features, and the touch of 
gray that winged his hair added a 
distinguished note to his good looks. 
He stood there, his brows puckered, 
his deep set eyes puzzled, as he fin- 


I: was six o'clock, Philip Weston 


gered the telephone on his desk, 
trying to decide whom to call, Made- 
leine or Thelma. 

Certainly he knew other men in 
just such a position. Men who, when 
their day’s work was done, had to 
make this decision. He wondered if 
they went through such emotional 
conflict, trying to divide their loy- 
alty between two women. 

He could visualize Madeleine at 
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home now. She was probably rest- 
ing on the chaise longue in her room 
before dressing. She would be wear- 
ing something utterly feminine, a 
soft, flowing négligé perhaps girded 
with a bright sash. Her dark head 
would be resting among the lace and 
satin pillows. She would be napping, 
in all probability, her long, silky 
lashes gracing her cheeks, her mouth 
bright, perfect, curved into a faint 
suggestion of a smile. He had come 
upon her in just such a position 
many times. He would lean over 
then, kiss those lips. The lashes 
would flicker, the smile deepen, and 
she would open her eyes, holding her 
hands out to him, glad that he had 
come home to her. 

But he could visualize Thelma now 
too. Thelma would be in the little 
apartment he had set up for her. 
Bathing perhaps, just stepping out 
of the tub and powdering her slim, 
white body. She was so different 
from Madeleine. White, shining, 
while Madeleine was of a dark, more 
lustrous beauty. Thelma’s hair was 
gleaming gold, her eyes deep blue, 
petalled by golden lashes, her fea- 
tures delicate, fragile. Thelma would 
be putting on some attractive, cool 
frock, walking about the apartment, 
straightening things, getting dinner 
ready, in hopes that Philip was com- 
ing to her tonight.... 

Two women waiting for him! One 
of them Madeleine, unaware of the 
other’s existence. Thelma knew of 
Madeleine, of course. Knew of her 
with a jealous hate. Knew of her as 
Philip’s wife. Knew that if it 
weren’t for Madeleine, Philip would 
be hers completely. She resented 
having to share him with Madeleine, 
yet she never expressed her resent- 
ment to Philip. She felt that if she 
waited, was patient, Philip would 
realize that she meant more to him 
than his wife ever could. Then he 
would divorce Madeleine and marry 
her. fre 
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Philip had considered divorcing 
Madeleine. He had lain beside his 
wife in bed, unable to sleep, staring 
into the infinite darkness, thinking 
of Thelma alone in the apartment, 
wanting him as much as he wanted 
her. He would look at the beautiful, 
dark woman beside him. She meant 
nothing to him now, nothing, -he 
tried to tell himself. Once he had 
loved her. Yes, there was no deny- 
ing the truth. Once she had meant 
everything in life to him. He re- 
membered their first meeting, so 
many years back. He had been a 
young lawyer then, working for her 
father, John Farrar. He had come to 
her home to do some work there 
with his employer when Madeleine 
had come into the room. Their eyes 
had met, and in that moment some- 
thing had ignited between them, 
sparks pouring into their very souls, 
Mr. Farrar had introduced his daugh- 
ter to the young lawyer and then 
had been called away, leaving them 
alone for a few moments. They had 
talked—about nothing: the weather, 
a play they had both seen, a book 
they had read, but they were ever 
aware of the current between them, 
a current that would carry them to- 
gether to one ultimate end. Two 
months later he had married Made- 
leine Farrar. Some friends laugh- 
ingly accused him of deliberately 
setting out to make a good match. 
But, truthfully, he had married her 
because he loved her. That her 
father made him an equal partner 
and then on his death left him 
everything, had nothing to do with 
his love for Madeleine. 

That love had survived through 
many years—until he had met Thel- 
ma Pearson! Then he realized that 
it had not been much of a love at 
all. He met Thelma, casually, at a 
party, had discovered that she 
worked in his building, was a ste- 
nographer for the insurance firm on 
the floor above. He had asked her 
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to lunch and she. accepted the invi- 
tation. He asked her again and 
again, and then came the day when 
he called Madeleine for the first 
time saying that he would not be 
home that night. 

Philip and Thelma drove out to 
the shore for dinner. Later, they 
rode in his car, speeding along the 
curve of the sea. He parked on 
some high cliff. The waves beat on 
the shore below them. He stared at 
the girl beside him. The moon was 
shining on her hair, making it look 
more radiantly golden than ever. His 
arms wound about her, pressing her 
to him. 

“IT love you, Thelma,” he said. “TI 
never knew what love meant until I 
met you. I want you, Thelma—want 
you——” 

“I love you too, Philip,” she re- 

plied simply, lifting her long lashes 
to him. 
’ He pressed his lips on hers. She 
clung to him, seeming so small in 
his hold, a little creature, so soft, so 
sweet, so lovely! He could feel her 
heart pounding against his, as if she 
were frightened. . . . They stayed 
overnight at a funny little seaside 
hotel, the moon streaming into the 
room as if lighting their love with 
a celestial glow. 

“Y’m late for work,” Thelma ex- 
claimed in the SOT SInE: *T’ll lose 
my job.” 

Philip laughed. The poor child 
looked so worried and upset about it. 
His arms encircled her as he drew 
her down to him. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said. “You 
don’t have to work again. I'll get 
you an apartment in town, and give 
you a regular allowance, and——” 

His lips sought hers with a sud- 
den fierceness. She clung to him 
madly, in breathless ecstasy. 

“Oh, Philip—I love you so! 
do whatever you say.” 

So his life, his time was’ now di- 
vided. Two women, Thelma and 
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Madeleine, both waiting for him, but 
he could only go to one. He had 
not seen Madeleine for two nights. 
He would have to go home this eve- 
ning. Yet when he came to dial the 
number, he called Madeleine. He 
felt he could not spend an evening 
alone with her, wanting Thelma so, 
knowing that she wanted him too. 

“Hello—” Madeleine’s voice came 
to him, soft, husky. 

“Hello, darling, this is Philip. I 
called to tell you that I’m swamped 
with work again. I'll probably have 
to stay in town.” 

“Oh—” For a moment he felt a 
pang of conscience at the disap- 
pointment in her voice. “You'll sure- © 
ly be home tomorrow then, dear. I’m 
planning a dinner party.” 

“Tll_ surely be home tomorrow 
night. Good-by, darling.” 

“Good-by, Philip.” 

He hung up quickly, afraid that 
he might change his mind and go 
home. He stood there for a few mo- 
ments. How long would Madeleine 
be satisfied with his excuses, his 
staying away? Some men divided 
their lives between two. women this 
way forever. He wondered if he 
would be able to, wanted to. ... 

Thelma greeted him, fresh, radi- 
ant, more beautiful than ever. He 
took her in his arms, the sweet 
scent of her hair wafting to him, her 
body melting to his. 

“Darling—” she broke away. “I’ve 
just put the chops on. I’d better 
see to them.” ... 

He and Thelma had dinner, a 
delicious meal, and then, leaving the 
dishes for the maid, they went into 
the living-room. He stretched out 
on the sofa, his head on Thelma’s 
lap. She ran her fingers through the 
dark tangle of his hair, smiling down 
at him. 

“I was so afraid—that you might 
not come tonight. And I did want 
you so.” 


He smiled up at her. “I belong 
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here, Thelma,” he said. “This is 
really my home. I’m going to ask 
Madeleine for a divorce.” The words 
just came out, but he realized later 
that he would have had to come to 
this decision sooner or later. He 
could not go on this way. He wanted 
Thelma for all time, his forever! 

“I—I’m so glad, darling,” Thelma 
said. She tried not to reveal the ex- 
citement in her voice, the terrific 
pounding of her heart. Now she 
was happy that she had waited, had 
not made the suggestion herself. 

“We'll marry as soon as we can, 
darling—stay right on here. Then, 
then I'll be able to spend every 
night with you.” 

He took her in his arms, his lips 
brushing her hair. She smiled as he 
saw her eyes glisten with tears, He 
kissed the tears away. 

“I’m such a baby,” she said. “Cry- 
ing—when I’m so happy!”... 

The next night he went home to 
Madeleine’s. On the drive out he 
remembered the dinner party. He 
would go through with that first, 
then tell Madeleine, then ask for 
the divorce. 

“Darling—it’s been such an age!” 
She was waiting for him, stretched 
out on the chaise longue. He sat 
beside her, kissing her. Strange, 
how she left him so unmoved now, 
meant so little to him after Thelma. 

“You look tired,” she put her hand 
to his face. “I’m sorry I’m having a 
party tonight. I’d love to call it off, 
so we could be alone.” 

He smiled wanly rising. “I'd bet- 
ter dress!” 

He went to his room, closing the 
door behind him. It would be hard 
telling her. Yet he had to. He could 
not let matters go on this way. To- 
night, right after the party, when 
the last guest had departed, he 
would go to her, speak to her, be 
honest with her. 

Much to his surprise he enjoyed 
himself at the party. But then he 
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remembered that Madeleine’s parties 
were always successes, She mixed the 
right people together, always had 
some one of particular interest, so 
that the conversation was witty, en- 
tertaining. He watched her as she 
presided at the table, smiling, gra- 
cious, undeniably beautiful, in a 
gown of glowing satin. He saw How- 
ard Gordon, one of the young men, 
staring at her with frank admira- 
tion. Perhaps she would marry again, 
find happiness. too. 

* “Y’m so tired,”’ Madeleine smiled at 
him as the last guest departed. She 
slipped her arm through his and they 
started upstairs. They passed a mir- 
ror on the landing and he saw their 
reflections. Madeleine and himself. 
It was a familiar reflection, he had 
often seen themselves together this 
way in the mirror. They made a 
striking couple, people always said. 

He went to her room later, wears 
ing a brocaded dressing-gown. She 
was standing as he entered, having 
just slipped into her nightgown. It 
was of soft, peach-color silk, cling- 
ing to her supple figure. She smiled 
a soft welcoming smile, thinking he 
had come to her. 

“Madeleine—” he hesitated. 

“Yes, Philip?” she looked at him, 
her eyes meeting his with a firm. 
gaze. 

“Madeleine—I want a divorce!” 

She did not answer him at once. 
Her lips parted, her eyes widened, 
not quite believing she had heard 
rightly. 

“A divorce—?” she repeated the 
words in a hollow voice. 

“Yes, Madeleine, a divorce. 
see, I—I love some one else.” 

She blinked her eyes, her lips 
trembled for a moment, her fingers 
curled into tight fists. 

“Another girl, Philip,” her voice 
was tense, strained. “Who is she?” 
“Thelma Pearson,” he answered. 

“How—how long has this been go- 
ing on, Philip?” She faced him. 


You 
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“A few months.” Somehow he had 
to avoid her eyes, looking at a book 
on the table, a pattern of the rug, 
anywhere but at her. 

“A few months—then all this work 
you've been telling me about—it 
wasn’t true—you just wanted to stay 
away.” He did not answer her, could 
not think of what to say. “And what 


do you expect me to do?” she asked 


him quietly. 

“I—I’d like you to get a divorce, 
Madeleine, in Reno. I don’t want 
Thelma’s name dragged into this.” 

“Of course,” she smiled wanly. “I 
won’t cause you a scandal, you know 
me better than that. But Philip, are 
you sure you want to marry her? 
Perhaps this will all pass, perhaps 
she really doesn’t mean more to you 
than——” 

“She means everything to me, 
Madeleine.” His eyes met hers then. 
She bit her lip, nodding, tears well- 
ing in her eyes. 

“IT see, Philip. I’m sorry. I love 
you!” 

“T’m sorry too, Madeleine. But— 
it has to be this way.” He turned 
then, and left. He did not stay at 
the house any longer, but packed a 
bag, drove to town, and to Thelma 


that night. 
The wire came to his office. He 
stood reading it, staring at it. 


“Divorce granted this morning. Good 
luck. Madeleine.” Divorced, free, 
free to marry Thelma! Madeleine 
out of his life forever. He went to 
the apartment immediately. Thelma 
was waiting for him. 

He showed her the wire, for they 
had been expecting it that day. 

“Tt was splendid of her, wasn’t it?” 
Thelma said, holding the yellow slip 
of paper in her hand. “Yes, she was 
a brick,” Philip said. “But, well, 
she’s out of our lives now. Are you 
ready, darling? This is our wedding- 
day.” 

They were married at the City 
Hall and then left for a trip to a 
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southern beach. The days that fol- 
lowed were glorious. They bathed in 
the sea, stretched out in the sand, 
toasting in the sun. Thelma looked 
ravishing, more beautiful than ever, 
in a yellow slip of a suit, her skin 
a golden hue. Evenings they danced, 
drove about the country, visited a 
gambling casino, and even won a 
little money. Two weeks, certainly 
the most wonderful weeks in his 
life, sped by. Finally they had to 
return home, Philip back to his of- 
fice. 

Six o’clock! No excuse to think 
of these days, no mental anxiety as 
to whom to call. He went straight 
to the apartment where Thelma 
awaited him! He no longer had to 
divide his time. Theirs was a per- 
fect marriage, he felt sure of that, 
loving Thelma more every day, find- 
ing her sweeter, dearer all the time. 
They formed a circle of a few 
friends, but still preferred to be 
alone a good deal, still fresh to each 
other, still finding new things in 
each other to delight them. 

One day he saw Madeleine’s pic- 
ture in the paper. It was almost a 
year after their divorce. Those dark 
eyes stared out at him. He had hurt 
her, he knew that, and he was sorry. 
She had left for Europe immediately 
after the divorce and this article 
stated that she was now returning. 
She had always wanted to go abroad, 
even in the early days of their mar- 
riage, but he had never been able 
to get away from the office long 
enough to make the trip worth while. 
How well things turned out for both 
of them! ... 

“Philip !” 

He had been walking down the 
street a few days later when the 
voice hailed him. A familiar voice 
—he stopped short. He looked at the 
woman at his side. It was Made- 
leine! Dark—those same dark eyes 
staring at him in that same intent 
manner, 
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“Why, Madeleine!” He could feel 
the color rising to his face as if 
he were embarrassed at meeting her. 
“I did not know you were in town.” 

“I just got in Philip. I actually 
flew on the Hindenburg.” She stared 
at him with unabashed frankness and 
delight. She seemed so poised and 
assured, without a trace of embar- 
rassment. 

“You—you look simply marvelous, 
Madeleine,” he said. She did, too. 
Something seemed changed about 
her, she seemed to be filled with a 
new vitality. She laughed, a deep, 
husky laugh. He had forgotten about 
that laugh, it was one of the things 
about her that had first intrigued 
him, 

“It’s the clothes,” she said. “I’m 
afraid I’ve spent most of your gen- 
erous settlement on them. But I had 
a marvelous time!” 

“I’m glad of that. I’d like to hear 
about it. Have you had lunch yet. 
I—I’m on my way to mine now. 
Can't we get together?” He did not 
know what prompted him to ask her, 
but the words were out before he 
realized it. 

“No—” she hesitated. 

“Come, then, we'll lunch together 
and you can tell me all about it.” 

Funny how a man could forget 
about a woman. Had Madeleine al- 
ways been so lovely? He sat oppo- 
site her at the table, staring at her 
as though she might have been a 
stranger, some woman to whom he 
had just been introduced. Noticing 
things about her that he had never 
noticed before. Were her eyes al- 
ways set so far apart, giving her 
such a piquant appearance? Had her 
lips always curved so voluptuously, 
glistening so temptingly? Of course, 
as she said, it might have been the 
clothes, but she had always dressed 
smartly, always had a flare for the 
right thing. He’d like to see Thelma 
in a hat like that. Though the color 
would never do for Thelma’s pale, 
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blonde hair. He wondered if he 
really preferred blondes. 
“Just think,’ Madeleine said, “It’s 


been over a year since we last saw 
each other. I hope it has been a 
happy year for you—and Thelma.” 
“Oh, yes, very happy,” he said. 
But suddenly he seemed to see the 
past year in retrospect. Outside of 
the first few months of ecstatic joy, 
had it been so different than his life 
with Madeleine had been? They 
spent few evenings alone together 
these days, always going about, play- 
ing cards, Thelma having developed 
a sudden liking for bridge. He could 
not honestly say he was as happy 
and content as he had hoped to be. 
“My goodness,” Madeleine ex- 
claimed, “just look at the time! I 
really must be going. I have a 
business appointment. You see, I 
may develop into a business woman.” 
“Really, Madeleine. What’s up?” 
“I may put what is left of the set- 
tlement into a dress shop. The Gor- 
man Shop, perhaps you’ve heard of 


.’ Philip said, nodding his 
head. “I believe they are supposed 
to be a very good firm.” 

“Ym tired of traveling,” Madeleine 
smiled. “I need something to keep 
me busy—and I always did like 
clothes.” 

“T certainly wish you luck, Made- 
leine.” They arose from the table 
and went out to the street. 

“Remember me to Thelma,” Madee 
leine said, giving Philip a gloved 
hand. “And it was splendid to see 
you again.” 

He held her hand, staring at her, 
until she withdrew it from his hold. 

“Good-by,” she said, with a quict 
smile. 

“Good-by.” He watched her as she 
walked down the street. He turned 
then, on his way back to the office. 
Funny, meeting her, lunching with 
her again. He had really enjoyed 
himself, enjoyed her company. Made- 
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leine 
woman, 

He did not mention his meeting 
with Madeleine to Thelma. He for- 
got about it until several days later 
and then thought it would be pecu- 
liar to tell of it so much later. Yet 
he found himself thinking of Made- 
leine with annoying frequency. After 
all, why should he be so concerned 
about her? Actually worrying about 
her. Wondering how she was get- 
ting along in her shop, if she had 
enough money, if she were working 
too hard. 

He was walking down the street 
on his way home from the office 
when he found himself passing the 
Gorman Shop. This was the shop 
Madeleine had spoken of. He paused 
at the entrance as if glancing in the 
window, and he saw Madeleine in- 
side, waiting on a customer, smiling, 
gracious, charming. He appeared to 
be occupying himself with the array 
of gowns displayed in the window 
until the customer left, and then he 
went inside. 

“Philip!” Madeleine came toward 
him, hand outstretched. “This is a 
surprise.” 

“I wanted to see how you are get- 
ting on,” he glanced about the shop. 
“Nice place, isn’t it?” He noticed 
the softly draped walls, the attrac- 
tive arrangement of furniture and 
merchandise. 

“A little too nice, I’m afraid,” 
Madeleine laughed. “Scares the cus- 
tomers away, business hasn’t been 
very good.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that.” He saw 
the salesgirl putting white cloths 
over the racks. “Closing up?” 

“Yes,—it’s after six.” 

“So it is,’ he hesitated a moment. 
“You look a little tired, Madeleine.” 

She smiled, brushing a wisp of 
hair from her forehead. “I’ve been 
working hard.” 

“T—” the words came without 
forethought. “How about having din- 


was certainly a_ beautiful 
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ner with me tonight? I’m staying in 
town, anyway.” 

She did not reply for a moment, 
but looked at him peculiarly, “Why, 
—all right, Philip. I’d love to! Wait 
until I get my things.” 

She came out, looking ravishing in 
a black coat and a black off-the-face 
hat that accentuated the depths of 
her eyes. They went to a quiet. res- 
taurant, a place they had frequented 
years ago, He phoned Thelma from 
there. 

“—T was on my way home, darling, 
when I ran into an old friend,” he 
said. “I’m having dinner with him. 
Do you mind, darling? It may mean 
my staying in town overnight.” 

“All right, dear. I'll go over to 
Edna Wilson’s—she called me for a 
game.” 

He hung up, feeling ashamed of 
himself for a moment. He might 
have told the truth, said he met 
Madeleine, and was having dinner 
with her. Surely there was nothing 
wrong about that, They were, more 
or less, just old friends. But Thelma 
might not understand—wives were 
funny. 

After dinner, he went with Made- 
leine to her apartment. The place 
reflected her exquisite taste. He rec- 
ognized some of the furnishing from 
their old home. He sank into a chair, 
a big lounge chair that he had al- 
ways been fond of, 

“I’m glad you like it, Philip,” she 
smiled. She sat opposite him, after 
changing into a négligé, one of the 
lacy things she always wore, and she 
looked beautiful, its creamy tones 
blending with her skin, its scarlet 
girdle matching the brilliant color of 
her lips. “I don’t know if I will be 
able to keep this apartment up, 
though,” she said. “Not if business 
continues as it has been.” 

“Madeleine,” Philip leaned for. 
ward, his eyes serious, “you must 
let me help you. Perhaps alimony 
would have been wiser than the set 
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tlement. I hate to see you have to 
work as you do.” 

She smiled wanly, opened an onyx 
box, took a cigarette from it. 

“That’s awfully nice of you Philip, 
but I couldn’t accept anything 
more—” 

He flicked his lighter and held the 
flame to her. “Your rent, then, Made- 
leine, at least, let me pay your 
rent.” 

“We'll see.” She laughed, that low, 
intriguing laugh. “Let’s not argue 
about it now, perhaps business will 
take a turn for the better.” 

At twelve he decided to go. He 
was going to stay over at a hotel. 
Madeleine went to the door with 
him. 

“Good night, Philip.” 

“Good night, Madeleine. I—I en- 
joyed myself so much.” He was so 
very close to her. The scent of her 
hair wafted to him, a lost, familiar 
scent. He glanced down at her, the 
rising swell of her breast, the soft 
curves of her ‘body, familiar, yet 
strange to him, it had been so long— 
“Madeleine—” he had not meant to 
do it, but his arms wound about her. 
He crushed her to him, claiming her 
again, kissing her, Madeleine! He 
had forgotten how lovely she was, 
how soft her lips, how warm and 
dear her body pressed against his. 
His hat fell from his hand to the 
floor. He did not pick it up until 
on his way out the next morning.... 

Then Philip began staying in town 
several nights each week. He was 
helping Madeleine with the books in 
her shop, trying to straighten out 
her affairs, trying to help her run 
things more efficiently. He even put 
some money into the shop. When he 
phoned Thelma that he was working 
he did not feel so guilty. After all, 
it was work. Several times he called 
her from Madeleine’s apartment. He 
did not see the slow smile that 
would creep over Madeleine’s face as 
she listened to him. Listened to him 
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offer the same excuses he had once 
offered her, ... 

“Madeleine, do you know your hair 
has an almost purplish glint in this 
light?” he said one evening as they 
sat opposite each other. “It’s lovely!” 

“I thought you admired blondes, 
Philip,” she said, unable to resist 
the remark, but smiling as she spoke. 

Philip smiled back, lowering his 
eyes for a moment, then looking up, 
he said: 

“T guess it was all a mistake for 
us to get a divorce, Madeleine, [f 
love you, always have and always 
will, I realize that now. I'll tell 
Thelma, We'll re-marry. Other 
couples have done it——” 

Madeleine arose then, walking to- 
ward the window. He watched her 
as she stood there, tall, stately, love- 
ly, silhouetted against the pane, her 
fingers clutching at the shade cord. 
She turned to him suddenly, leaning 
against the sill. 

“Philip, I love you, but I don’t 
want to marry you. I don’t want to 
be your wife.” 

“But why——?” 

She smiled again. “I like my free- 
dom, I guess. My work—my few 
hours with you. Let’s not talk about 
it any more.” She laughed coming 
toward him, standing before him and 
his arms encircling her. She ruffled 
his hair. ‘“You’re such a silly boy, 
Philip,” she said half aloud, half to 
herself. . 

She watched him from the window 
as he left the apartment the next _ 
morning, Philip, tall, good-looking, 
dear to her. He looked up, smiled 
at her, waved his hand. Perhaps she 
would give up the business shortly. 
It was so tiring. And let him pay 
the rent and give her an allowance. 
But not marry him again. She was 
much happier this way than she had — 
ever been before. She would so much 
rather hear him telephone those six 
o’clock calls, than be the one to re- 
ceive them. 


It’s Love Alone 


By LOUISE LANE 


almost ten days to get across the 

ocean, that was not in the least 
interested in speed records or even 
in strict adherence to schedule. It 
ambled along pleasantly as if it had 
all the time in the world and was in 
no particular hurry to get to its des- 
tination. It was a small boat and a 
sturdy one, comfortably if not luxu- 
riously appointed, and the people 
who traveled it were mostly the sort 
who loved the sea and who had 
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leisure to appreciate the bracing ad- 
vantages of a long voyage. 

Enid would have hated it, Bryce 
Langdon thought, grinning a little 
as he leaned against the rail so close 
above the water and watched the 
gray waves go past. Enid traveled 
on super liners, in expensive suites 
that were furnished more like hotel 
apartments than ship staterooms, 
with passenger lists that read like. 
pages from the Social Register or 
the Almanac de Gotha, Enid trav- 
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eled luxuriously, fashionably always, 
and the way that she traveled was 
typical of her progress through life. 

Floating palaces were all very well 
in their place, but little ships like 
this, smelling faintly of their cargo 
and strongly of the sea, brought 
back to Bryce Langdon, New Eng- 
land born and bred, nostalgic remem- 
brance of boyhood summers spent 
happily along the coast of Maine and 
old fishing vessels riding at anchor 
in the harbor with nets hung out 
to dry in the strong summer sun- 
light. 

Smoking comfortably now, savor- 
ing the keen salt air, Bryce congratu- 
lated himself anew on the circum- 
stances that had made it possible for 
him to travel this slow way home. 

He had crossed swiftly and 
smoothly on the Normandie two 
weeks ago, and had flown by char- 
tered plane from Southampton to 
London for conferences with various 
British bankers, His business with 
them had consumed less time than 
he had anticipated, and he had found 
himself with almost a week of unac- 
customed leisure at his disposal. 

He was tired, he’d realized sud- 
denly, sitting alone in his London 
hotel. Those long sessions of match- 
ing his shrewd Yankee wits against 
the solid astuteness of the Britishers 
had taken more out of him than he’d 
known at the time. He needed a rest 
and a change, and here, unexpect- 
edly, was the chance to take them. 
Somehow, the thought of idling away 
his time at some fashionable English 
watering resort did not appeal to 
him in the least, was, in fact, vio- 
lently distasteful. It was then that 
the idea had come to him of taking 
a slow boat home. 

~The prospect of long, lazy days at 
sea, informal dress, informal man- 
ners, had appealed to him enor- 
mously. On an impulse he had can- 
‘celed his. return passage reservation 
made for the following week on one 
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of the big fast liners and booked on 
this small cabin boat instead, 

He had not had so much leisure in 
years in which to take stock of him- 
self, as it were, Bryce thought, puff- 
ing reflectively upon his pipe, It 
was a good thing for a man to take 
time out occasionally in order to 
evaluate his pattern for living. His 
wasn’t much of a pattern, he knew, 
and he wondered now, not for the 
first time, why it was that life had 
somehow gone stale to his taste. 

He was not a romanticist. He was 
a matter-of-fact, American business 
man, some years past first youth; 
and yet, sometimes of late, looking 
about him at those of his contern- 
poraries who seemed most happily 
settled in lives less prosperous, less 
crowded than his own, he had won- 
dered a little wistfully just what it 
was precisely that he was missing, 
and what contentment really meant. 
Certainly his parents had known it, 
and there had been nothing in the 
least dramatic about the pattern of 
their lives, 

He had been born in a little Massa- 
chusetts town and he had become a 
Wall Street banker whose judgments 
were deferred to and whose word 
was quoted internationally. He was 
considered brilliant. He was forty- 
two years old and he had lived. a 
man’s full, well-rounded life. He had 
gone to Harvard, he had married, he 
had fought for his country in France, 
he had fathered a child, he had 
worked hard, and, finally, he had 
achieved a success far more spec- 
tacular than he had ever dreamed of 
achieving in his frugal New England 
boyhood. . .. All the sought after, 
the costly things of life were his. 
Strange that he valued them so little. 

He thought of his enormous Long 
Island estate with its sunken gar- 
dens, its swimming-pool, its terraces 
and its great formal house; and he 
thought of the brittle, fashionable 
society in which he and Enid moved, 
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and he thought of Enid, as she was 
and as she used to be, and of how 
he and she had Jost each other some- 
how down the way of the hurrying 
years, 

Enid had been a pretty blonde girl 
with a complexion of rose and cream, 
wide, wondering blue eyes, a curved 
red mouth, and a soft, hesitant way 
of speaking. She was a pretty wom- 
an still, with smartly cropped, care- 
fully tinted golden hair, a red mouth 
that time had hardened faintly, a 
voice that had grown just a little 
petulent, and eyes that were as viv- 
idly blue as they had been on that 
June day in Nineteen-eighteen when 
he and she had walked down an aisle 
of drawn swords, past rows of tall 
delphinium and pink Madonna lilies, 
to be married in the sunlight of a 
New England garden. War wedding, 
Nineteen-eighteen—blend on  senti- 
ment and patriotism and hysteria. 
There were a good many of them in 
those days. 

He remembered the olive drab of 
his groomsmen’s uniforms, the sun 
glinting on their shoulder bars and 
on their shining new swords, the 
pretty pastel frocks worn by Enid’s 
excited bridesmaids, and Enid her- 
self, white veiled and mysteriously 
lovely, beside him. But he could no 
more evoke the bright felicity of 
that far June day than he could 
evoke the warmth, the high-hearted 
hopes of his own lost youth. 

He and Enid had shared some 
pleasant years after his return from 
France. That they had drifted so 
far apart eventually was perhaps as 
much his fault as hers. He had not 
tried hard enough to make her 
happy. Business had engrossed him, 
prosperity had absorbed both his 
time and his interests. 

There had been one year in the be- 
ginning of their estrangement when 
he had been actively unhappy. He 
had asked Enid tentatively then if 
she would not like a divorce. They 
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were still young with long lives to 
be lived before them, it might be pes- 
sible to rectify their mistakes and 
build anew on sounder ground in 
other, happier marriages, he had of- 
fered, The custody of the child 
could be shared between them. Carol 
had been three then, an amusing, 
malleable little lump of babyhood. 

Enid had been horrified, indignant 
at the suggestion. She had said 
primly that she did not believe in 
divorce, that marriage was a sacred 
contract not to be broken lightly. 
He had not pressed the issue. It 
had not seemed particularly impor- 
tant at the time. It had mattered 
less and less as the years went by. 
Enid was a charming blonde woman 
who presided over his home, enter- 
tained his friends, made the conven- 
tional wifely gestures toward him in 
public, and to whom he had nothing 
of the least importance to say in the 
last twelve years they had shared. 

She was emotionally cold to him, 
but then she had always been so. 
She was not of a passionate nature. 
In the beginning, he had attributed 
her lack of response to a certain 
maidenly modesty and had tried as 
best he knew to teach her differ- 
ently, Later, when he had ceased to 
care for her, he had simply shrugged 
and moved out of her room to one of 
his own. She had been greatly re- 
lieved, he knew, by the change. He 
was virile and human, though, and 
there had, of course, been occasional 
women with whom he had had triv- 
ial affairs of brief duration. But 
there had been no one who had 
stirred him very deeply, or who had 
made the struggle for freedom seem 
worthwhile, 

He knew that Enid was vain and 
shallow and flirtatious, but he did 
not believe that she had ever been 
actually unfaithful to her marriage 
vows. Still, he did not know. A man 
never could tell about a woman. He 
would no more dream of asking her 
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than he would dream of trying to 
sleep with her again. What she did 
was of no moment to him as long 
as she did not disgrace his name. 
He had no special affection for her 
nowadays. It amused him a little to 
think that he had ever had. 

Carol, his daughter, was the only 
person in the world now who was 
of tremendous importance to him. 
And, suddenly, her little lovely, 
laughing face with its frame of 
short, dark hair, her eager, happy 
little voice were vivid in his memory. 
Carol was growing up—she had been 
born the year after his return from 
France. Why, Carol was grown up! 
That thought startled him a little, 
made his own approaching middle 
age seem so definite. Carol was the 
pride of his heart. She had always 
seemed so much more his child than 
Enid’s, Fearless and direct, good at 
games and sports, pretty, engaging 
and sweet, she was the kind of 
daughter all men dream of having. 

Carol would like this boat, he de- 
cided. She had warmth and enthu- 
siasm and a genuine liking for peo- 
ple. She made friends easily, and 
she would have fraternized with her 
fellow passengers with whole-hearted 

enjoyment. 

They were not a particularly ex- 
citing lot on the whole, as Bryce re- 
called them from last night’s dinner. 
Homeward-bound school teachers, 
most of them, returning from hard- 
earned vacations, he supposed—a 
few professorial-looking men, and 
one rather extraordinarily good-look- 
ing woman whom he had not been 
able to catalogue exactly. He had 
caught only a glimpse of her across 
the width of the dining-room the 
night before. She had dined alone 
at a table for two, and had left the 
room long before he had finished his 
meal, She had not appeared at break- 
fast. He wondered with fleeting 
curiosity what she was doing on a 
boat like this. She looked worldly 
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and expensive, and as if her tastes 
might run to more luxurious ap- 
pointments than this ship had to 
offer, 

At this moment in his reflection, 
he looked up suddenly and saw her 
coming toward him down the deck. 
She was walking with light and 
swaying grace, and her face was 
lifted to the wind as though she 
loved its salty freshness. She was, 
Bryce thought swiftly, without 
doubt the best-dressed and the best- 
looking woman on board, Her brown 
tweed coat, collared with some light- 
colored fur, was indubitably correct 
and chic, and the brown felt hat 
with its upsweeping brim was cer- 
tainly a great deal more than just an- 
other hat. As she drew nearer, he 
saw that she was a white-skinned 
brunette and that her eyes were dark 
gray and beautiful. There was about 
her that look of unmistakable au- 
thenticity which goes with rank and 
good breeding. 

She paused a few feet away from 
him and leaned her arms against the 
rail, Her profile, he saw, was lovely, 
and her expression completely tran- 
quil, although there was a hint of 
sadness about her mouth, On an im- 
pulse, he spoke to her. 

“Nothing like a tug like this for 
the real feel of the sea, is there?” 

She turned. Her smile was friendly 
without being in the least provoca- 
tive. She said: 

“I don’t know. I’ve never traveled 
on a ship like this before.” 

Her voice was low and beautifully 
modulated. It was a warm, rich 
voice whose nationality he could not 
quite identify. It had none of the 
crisp inflections of an English- 
woman’s voice, and yet it was not 
wholly American, He thought possi- 
bly that she might be Australian. 
He said, moving toward her: “May 
I offer you a cigarette and introduce 
myself at the same time? I’m Bryce 
Langdon of New York.” 
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“Thank you very much.” She ac- 
cepted a cigarette from his case. 
After a moment’s hesitation, she said 
almost diffidently: “I am Mrs, Den- 
ton.” 

He bowed. “I noticed you last 
night at dinner.” 

“Did you?” She smiled a little. 

He said: ‘You wore a black frock 
and you dined alone, You left the 
dining-saloon much too soon!” 

She lifted her shoulders a little. 
“How observant you are!” Her voice 
was languid. 

He felt pleased and amused and 
interested—the way a man feels at 
the beginning of a new flirtation. 
After all, there was a whole week 
at sea ahead of him, and she was of 
his own world and spoke his. lan- 
guage, besides being an extremely 
pretty woman, He regarded her 
more intently, and said wrinkling 
his forehead a little: 

“At the risk of being considered 
bromidic, may I tell you that your 
face is most hauntingly familiar to 
me? I’m sure we’ve met somewhere 
—either in London or in New York!” 

Something like a shadow moving 
across the sun, clouded her serene 
face briefly, but her voice when she 
spoke again was calm and unhurried: 

“Perhaps,—it’s not unlikely. We 
may have met in London or in the 
country,—never in New York. I’ve 
lived in England fifteen years. Now 
I am coming home!” 

“Then you're an American expa- 
triate!” he exclaimed triumphantly. 
“That explains your voice!” 

She said quietly: “I was born in 
Boston, but I have traveled a great 
deal.” 

He was delighted. The fact that 
she, too, was New England born gave 
him an unexpected footing. He said, 
smiling: 

“Then we're fellow citizens. 
Massachusetts was my birthplace.” 

He began to talk to her then with 
warm enthusiasm of elm-shaded 
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streets in little New England towns, 
of green New England summers and 
white New England winters; and she 
listened with the hunger that is pe- 
culiar to all those New England born 
whose hearts, no matter how far they 
may roam, are forever rooted in its 
soil, 

Intimacy flowers swifter on ship- 
board than on land. Time is meas- 
ured by other yardsticks, Years are 
bridged as lightly as the passing of 
a moon, By the third day out, 
Bryce Langdon and Janice Denton 
were calling each other by their 
first mames. They were together 
constantly, tramping the windy 
decks, exploring the ship from bow - 
to stern, shunning cheerfully the 
companionship of their fellow pas- 
sengers who regarded them with 
mingled disapproval and interest. 

“They suspect a romance,” Bryce 
said once gayly. 

He had told her in the beginning 
that he was married. He had spoken 
warmly of Carol and briefly of Enid. 
Janice Denton had seemed politely 
interested in his confidences but not 
unduly curious, which was, he 
thought, merely another evidence of 
her excellent breeding. 

Of Janice herself he learned little 
other than that she was a widow, 
alone in the world. She had dis- 
tant cousins in America, she had told 
him, but no one to whom she was 
bound closely by any ties of blood 
or friendship. 

Bryce thought her charming. She 
was a woman of poise and grace and 
intelligent sophistication, She was 
a woman to whom a man could talk 
freely and succinctly. He liked the - 
quickness of her wit, the swiftness 
of her comprehension; and yet there 
was never a moment that he was 
not physically aware of her as a 
woman, slim, fragrant and desirable. 
Had she been a soft-eyed, light- 
hearted blonde, he would have wel- 
comed an affair with her; but Janice _ 
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Denton was not the type of woman 
‘to whom a man proposes an illicit 
relationship. She was too finely con- 
stituted, too valuable an individual 
for anything less than the best that 
a man had to offer, That he would 
fall seriously in love with her was 
a possibility that had not occurred 
to Bryce, attracted as he was to her 
beauty and her charm, 

Night after night, wrapped in 
heavy coats they sat together on an 
upper deck while the ship ploughed 
steadily through dark waters and 
above them tranquil stars shone 
palely. In her presence, he knew a 
sense of well-being, of stimulation 
and of deep, good peace; but not 
until their last night aboard ship did 
he recognize the true state of his 
feelings about her. It was almost 
midnight, and the deck where they 
sat was completely deserted. Bryce 
said out of his deep content: 

“It’s been a swell trip. I’m sorry 
we're landing in the morning.” 

“Ym sorry, too,” Janice said 
lightly. “But most things come to 
an end, sooner or later, like voyages 
and shipboard friendships and all 
such trivial things!” 

In the darkness, he leaned over 
and put his hand on hers lying on 
the arm of her chair. 

“But our friendship isn’t coming 
to an end! Of course, we’re seeing 
each other again—and often, I hope!” 
His voice was serious. 

The hand beneath his moved a lit- 
tle, but her voice was even and quiet 
when she answered him: 

“J—think not, Bryce.” 

“But in God’s name, why not, Jan- 
ice?” he protested, half angrily. 
“We're not children, We're two 
adult people who know our way 
about, who like and respect each 
other enormously. What possible 
harm can come from our seeing each 
other whenever we want to?” 

. “It’s better to say good-by tomor- 
row,” she said steadily. 
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“Why?” His voice was sharp with 
query. 

“Because— A woman’s reason, per- 
haps! CaM it whatever you like!” 
Her own voice strove for lightness 
and failed somehow to achieve it. 

He leaned nearer, said deliberately: 
“Is it because I happen to be mar- 
ried to some one else, Janice?” 

He heard the light indrawn breath 
she took, felt the puise throbbing in 
the palm of her hand. 

“Not—entirely.” 

His hand tightened its hold. He 
bent over her. In the darkness, her 
face was a white blur lifted to his. 
He said slowly, almost as if he were 
thinking aloud: 

“No matter what happens, I can- 
not wholly give you up!” and knew 
suddenly, clearly that this was so, 
knew in that moment that the thing 
that all men look for all their lives 
was his at last. His heart began to 
pound exultantly, Out of a badly 
jumbled world, he had found her— 
the woman meant for him since life 
began. He said: “Janice, Janice!” and 
put his arms around her tightly. 

With both hands against his chest, 
with her head thrown back, she held 
him off, straining away from him. 

“Don’t, Bryce, not that!” 

“It’s because I love you!” he said 
tensely. “Don’t you know that, my 
darling? Did you think it was any- 
thing else?” 

“You mustn’t!” she said desper- 
ately. “I neither wanted nor ex- 
pected you to love me, I am nothing 
that you think I am. Everything 
about me is spurious—even the name 
I call myself. Oh, let me go, Bryce, 
let me go!” 

But he said again, deeply, passion- 
ately: “I love you! That’s all that 
matters!” 

Out of some old bitter wisdom, she 
answered him sadly: 

“If love were only all! 
isn’t, Bryce.” 

And he, knowing full well that this 
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Was so, was silent momentarily. 
Then she drew a long quivering 
breath. She said: 

“I want to be honest with you, 
Bryce, but honesty is not always 
easy, so try and be patient with me 
until I have finished.” 

“Tell me nothing unless you want 
to, my dearest,” he said quickly. 
“The past is done.” 

“I want to tell you,” she insisted 
quietly, “Listen, Bryce. There is 
scandal behind me and_ disgrace, 
through no fault of mine, true, but 
still they are linked irrevocably with 
the name I bear. For weeks, months, 
wherever I went in England, I was 
stared at, pointed out, I could not 
bear it. That’s why I am going back 
to America, traveling on a boat like 
this under a different name to es- 
cape attention. Denton was my 
mother’s maiden name, but I am Jan- 
ice Colfield of the famous Colfield 
murder case!” 

In a flash, he understood. Six 
months ago, the papers had been full 
of the Colfield trial. Reginald Col- 
field had been a wealthy British bar- 
rister who was found murdered in 
his London flat. The finger of sus- 
picion had pointed at his wife with 
whom he was known to have quar- 
reled violently on the day of his 
death. She it was who had sum- 
moned the police, claiming to have 
discovered the body upon her return 
at midnight from an evening at the 
theatre. The world in general had 
believed her guilty, 

There had been a sensational trial, 
and then, on the eve before the case 
was to go to the jury, Colfield’s cast- 
off mistress had shot herself, leaving 
behind her a complete confession of 
her own guilt and a set of startling 
revelations. Due to the fact that 
Colfield’s accused widow had been 
American born, the New York press 
had featured the story, and Janice 
Colfield’s lovely, sad face had been 
pictured time and again on the front 
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pages of morning papers. Bryce 
knew now why it was that her face 
had been so hauntingly familiar to 
him from the beginning. 

Pity and compassion .moved him 
deeply, That a woman of her fine 
sensibilities, her sheltered back- 
ground, and her innate worth should 
have been subjected to the ordeal of 
a murder trial with all its attendant 
glaring publicity, its cheapness and 
its sensationalism, struck him as an 
ironic injustice of fate, It stirred 
his protective instincts toward her 
as a woman most cruelly wronged, 
and his deepest tenderness toward 
her as a beloved person unfairly 
hurt. His arms went swiftly around 
her again, his cheek was pressed into 
hers. 

“My darling, my darling!” he mur- 
mured huskily, and held her as 
though he would shelter her for- 
ever from all the harshness and the 
whip-lashes of an unfeeling world. 
She rested quietly against him while - 
he stroked her hair with little mur- 
murs of endearment. After a long 
moment, he said, tilting her face to 
his: “All that matters on earth to 
me is that you and I belong. This 
is real. A man knows when he’s 
found the truth. I love you, Janice, 
—not lightly, not for just an hour or 
a night or a week, but for all my 
life to come!” 

Tears were wet upon the white 
face lifted to his in the dim dark- 
ness, 

“And I love you, Bryce, in that 
way, too! With all my heart!” 

His mouth found hers then, claimed 
it hungrily. There was all of a man’s 
deep tenderness for the woman he 
honors above all others in that first 
kiss of his upon her lips, and there 
was yearning, too. He said when he 
let her go: 

“Y’ll never give you up now that 
I’ve found you. I'll get. free some- 
how, and we’ll be married, go on to- 
gether always!” 
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She said slowly then, but with 
quiet insistence: 

“What of your obligations, Bryce? 
What of your daughter?” 

Like cold rain falling on the warm 
light of a campfire, her words put 
out the glow, He thought of Carol 
whom he loved so dearly, and of 
his obligations as a parent. He 
thought of Enid, entrenched in her 
vanity and her selfishness, smug in 
her rank and security. Enid, who 
had not loved him for years, who 
had probably never loved him for an 
instant as this quiet woman beside 
him loved him now, but who would 
most certainly not willingly let him 
go, disrupt her pleasant social life, 
suffer in pride and prestige for the 
sake of anything so trivial in her 
estimation as his own personal hap- 


piness. He ran his fingers through 
his thick dark hair. He said mis- 
erably: 


“God, I don’t know, darling! It 
isn’t as easy as it sounds, of course, 
to get free. There’s Carol, who’s 
an important, valuable individual and 
who mustn’t be hurt. She’s such a 
swell kid! You’d like Carol!” 

“I’m sure I would,” said Janice. 

He went on with a kind of musing 
bitterness: “If I had tried to get a 
divorce and Enid fought it, there’d 
be hell to pay!” 

She was silent, and he thought, 
against his will, but with sharply 
perceptive clarity, of the scandal be- 
hind her, innocent victim of circum- 
stances though she had been. Enid, 
small souled, vicious in her revenge, 
would not, he knew, hesitate to drag 
out all the evidence she could find 
against the woman he had chosen 
in jer place to bolster her own self- 
esteem. For himself and Janice, he 
was not afraid, They were strong, 
adult, self-sufficient. For them, the 
end would more than justify the 
means. But there was Carol, the 
core of his heart and his jealous 
pride. Carol who bore his name and 
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whose young life must not be ever 
so lightly smirched by any act of 
his, no matter how deep might run 
desire. Almost as if she had read 
his thoughts, Janice said: 

“If things were different, if we 
had only ourselves to consider, but 
you have a child, Bryce,—a hostage 
to fortune! For her sake, you can- 
not afford a scandal. I cannot let 
you risk it!” 

But at the thought of losing her, 
his arms tightened possessively. He 
said almost fiercely: 

“There must be some way! Til 
talk to Enid, offer her anything and 
everything to get a divorce. Our 
marriage has been a farce for years. 
Carol is old enough now to under- 
stand, to be shared between us. Will 
you wait for me, darling, until I am 
really free?” 

Janice said, as if in dedication, 
“I'll wait forever. I feel tonight as 
if this were the only important thing 
that’s ever happened to me, as if all 
the past were trivial! I love you, 
Bryce!” 

Against her lips, he said huskily, 
deeply shaken: “No woman was ever 
so fine, so sweet! Oh, Janice, Jan- 
ice!” 

All about them, wind and darkness 
and water. Above them, the soft 
black canopy of skies and the tran- 
quility of starlight. They sat with 
hands close clasped, wrapped in 
closeness of communion, now silent, 
now talking, while the ship ploughed 
steadily on through the night, 

It was long past midnight when 
he took her in his arms at the door 
of her stateroom to say good night. 
She said with her hands upon his 
shoulders: 

“This is our real farewell, Bryce. 
In the morning, I shall say good-by 
to you before a dozen or so people, 
say that it’s been exceedingly nice 
to have known. you and wish you a 
pleasant winter. I think, darling, 
that it’s best that we don’t try to see 
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each other in New York until you 
are more certain of your course. I 
shall be waiting. You can always 
reach me at my hotel, but until you 
are free, let’s don’t be furtive and 
cheap and evasive about anything as 
lovely as our feeling for each other. 
Let’s just say au revoir until we 
meet again, shall we?” 

He put his cheek down against her 
hair. He said unsteadily: 

“J know now what the French 
mean when they say that partings 
are little deaths in life. Oh, sweet, 
how can I leave you even for a lit- 
tle while?” 

She said softly: “For only a little 
while,” and lifted her face to his. 

He kissed her, and the thought 
came to him achingly of the evan- 
escence of life, the swift moving 
finger of time. Tonight, she was 
here, warm, close held in his arms. 
Tomorrow, they would be parted; 
and all at once, realization of the 
imminence of a long separation, the 
uncertainty of their future, struck 
him like a blow over the heart. He 
held her closer, kissed her with pas- 
sion, with deepening longing. 

She stood, trembling a little, beau- 
tiful, unresisting and unafraid. He 
felt the fluttering of her breasts, 
and, suddenly, desire rose in him 
like a flame rising in a night wind— 
a clear high flame, burning bright 
and fierce and true—and he said her 
mame over and over, brokenly, 
yearningly, pleadingly, Her lips an- 
swered him, warm, ardent, quick be- 
neath his own. Her arms tightened 
around his neck, until he knew with 
singing exultation that they were 
not to say good-by tonight, that she 
was not to leave him now beyond 
the portals of this door. 


Gray light streaked a path across 
the room. The air blowing in through 
an open porthole was fresh with 
dawn and salty of the sea. Soon 
the sun would rise to color the skies 
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and water with its crimson glory. 
It would be a splendid morning. He 
bent his head once more and laid 
his lips upon the hollow of her 
throat. He said: 

“T know now why I was born—to 
live this one night through!” 

Her gray eyes were tender on his 
face. Her hand stroked his cheek. 
She smiled, a smile, so trusting, so 
sure, that, seeing, his heart slipped a 
little sideways in his chest. 

“I must leave you now, dearest,” 
he told her. “It’s almost morning.” 

She pulled his head down and 
kissed him, “Good-by, darling.” 

He said quickly: “Not good-by! I 
shall see you on deck, of course.” 

And she said: “Of course!” 

When he left her, she was smiling 
still, Her dark hair was spread 
fanlike across the pillow. The dawn 
light fell full across her face. She 
looked beautiful and serene and 
curiously untouched. Like a very 
young girl, he thought with a kind 
of aching tenderness. 

He stepped quietly out into the 
empty corridor and made his way 
down to his own stateroom a few 
doors distant. Sleep was impossi- 
ble, he knew. His whole body was 
singing, quickened, vitalized. His 
brain felt keener, cooler, nimbler. 
Without bothering to undress, he 
flung himself across the bed, arms 
above his head, and let remembrance 
surge over him. 

She had been so warm, so live in 
his arms. She had brought him fe- 
licity beyond all imagining, and 
ecstasy and peace he had never 
known, She was all that he had ever 
wanted in a woman and never hoped 
to find. For her; a man might scale 
the heights, touch the skies. She was 
a woman in a thousand, and she was 
his. His! He said it over fiercely 
to himself. 

The woman who bore his name and 
who was the mother of his daughter 
had long since forfeited her claim 
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on his heart, For years, he and she 
had lived warily upon the fringes of 
each other’s life, sharing only the 
roof above their heads and the food 
upon their table—nothing else that 


mattered. Their souls and minds 
were worlds apart. They could never 
meet again. 


Life with Janice would be full 
and satisfying. Life with Enid was 
empty and meaningless. Now that he 
knew the difference, that emptiness 
would be intensified a thousandfold. 
But Enid was his wife, and Enid 
was selfish and ambitious. He had 
no grounds for divorce, and the law 
was on her side. ... The gray light 
grew stronger. Bryce groaned a lit- 
tle, and turned over on his side to 
shut out its brightness. 

A few hours later, he stood beside 
her at the rail as the ship nosed its 
way into the harbor. She was pale, 
but he thought she had never been 
more lovely. She wore a coat he had 
not seen before, a beautiful, urban 
sort of coat—black, collared with 
Persian lamb. There was a close fit- 
ting turban of the fur to match, and 
beneath it the wings of her hair lay 
smooth and dark against the pallor 
of her cheeks. 

The skyline of New York drew 
nearer. Sunlight shimmered daz- 
zlingly over oily, churning waters. 
He put his hand over the slender 
gloved one that rested upon the rail. 
She turned and smiled up into his 
eyes. She said, very low: 

“T am not sorry, Bryce. I shall 
never be sorry, even if what we’ve 
had of each other is all we are ever 
to have!” 

“Only it isn’t all, darling. We've 
years ahead!” He said it quickly, 
protestingly, against the rising tide 
of doubt in his own heavy heart. 

Beyond the harbor, business, obli- 
gations, commitments of his own 
making, were waiting to absorb him. 
That they might eventually separate 
him from this woman he loved was 
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a possibility he could neither deny 
nor reject in the cool, secret recesses 
of his mind. It was as if his heart 
and his brain stood apart, warring 
angrily against each other. His 
heart cried out fiercely for the 
warmth, the joy that she had brought 
him, while the cold, hard logic of 
his brain denied her right to be. 

Faces of people lined up along 
the pier were distinguishable now. 
Gay, excited greetings were tossed 
across the narrowing stretch of 
water. The journey was almost 
ended, 

Bryce Langdon’s mouth tightened 
into a hard line. Janice’s beautiful, 
rouged mouth trembled a little, but 
her face had lost none of its calm. 

No one met him. He had not ex- 
pected to be met. It had been years 
since Enid had bothered to. come 
down to either a ship’s dock or a 
railroad station to greet him upon 
his return from trips; but stepping 
off the gangplank now on to an 
American pier, he was assailed by a 
curious remembrance of Enid’s 
pretty, young-girl face, framed in 
fluffy furs, lifted in eager welcome 
on that day years ago when he had 
come home from the war. Half an- 
grily, he put the memory from him, 
labelling it coldly, ‘“Enid-as-she- 
used-to-be,” and brought his mind 
back to immediacy, Janice was say- 
ing quietly: 

“J have some things to declare. I 
don’t imagine it will take long. Will 
you wait, or shall we say good-by 
now?” 

“ll wait, of course!” he said 
tensely. “I'll put you in a cab.” 

He attended to his own luggage 
summarily. Customs formalities were 
disposed of briefly. Presently, she 
joined him, followed by a porter 
with her bags. They moved through 
the sheds with the crowd. 

It was almost over. A shipboard 
idyll approaching its end. He put 
her into a taxi, gave the driver 
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curtly the address of her hotel, He 
leaned into the window and stared 
at her numbly. She was an ex- 
quisitely groomed, dark-haired wom- 
an with a brave, smiling mouth and 
gray eyes that were as deep as moun- 
tain pools and as tender as the dawn. 
Last night, she had lain warm and 
quivering in his arms. Today, she 
was some one beautiful and remote 
whom he was seeing off to a destiny 
that might be forever separate from 
his. 

He found no words to say in this 


last poignant moment, He felt 
frozen, inarticulate. The taxi driver 
waited impatiently. Bryce said 
hoarsely: 


“Janice!” and put his hand out 
blindly in search of hers. 

She said simply: “Good-by, my 
dear,” and gently withdrew her hand. 

He stepped back. The motor 
started noisily. The taxi slid away 
from the curb. She was gone! 

Driving uptown to his club, Bryce 
Langdon stared, unseeing, out at the 
rush of traffic going past. Heaviness 
of heart, depression of spirit weight- 
ed him dully. He could not think, 
he could not plan ahead. There 
seemed no future, no past—only this 
present, suspended in pain. 

There was a stack of mail waiting 
for him at the club desk. Going up 
in the elevator to his room, he 
thumbed through it swiftly and rec- 
ognized Enid’s fashionable, slanting 
handwriting upon a creamy envel- 
ope. He wondered indifferently why 
she was writing him now, and put 
the letter in his pocket, apart from 
the rest. 

The boy put down his bags and 
departed. Bryce sank down in an 
easy chair beside a window to read 
his mail. From long habit, not be- 
cause of any particular curiosity, he 
opened Enid’s letter first. He read 
it through once incredulously, and 
then went back to its beginning to 
pore over it intently, word by word. 
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“My dear Bryce: 

“What I have to say to you may 
come as a surprise and a shock. A 
good many years ago, you asked me 
half heartedly to divorce you. I re- 
fused, because I saw no reason to 
dissolve a marriage that was pleas- 
ant, if not particularly exciting for 
either of us. There was no one else 
whom I cared for, and, as you ad- 
mitted then, there was no one who 
mattered greatly to you. Now, things 
have changed. There is some one for 
me—Huntley Morgan, whom I be- 
lieve you have met, and I want very 
much to marry him as soon as I am 
free, Believe me, Bryce, this is not 
done on impulse. I have had weeks 
and months in which to consider it. 
I want to leave for Reno as soon as 
possible. I assume that you will not 
contest the divorce. Of course, we 
will share Carol. She understands the 
situation thoroughly. 

“I am writing instead of waiting 
to discuss this with you in person, 
because for years, speech has been 
difficult and stilted between us. 

“Sincerely, 
“Enid.” 


Bryce Langdon, matter-of-fact 
adult, sitting there in the decorous 
quiet of his club bedroom with au- 
tumn sunlight pouring in warmly 
across a strip of carpet, felt absurdly 
like a small boy who had just been 
given a pony for Christmas, or like 
a prisoner set free from his bonds. 
He wanted to whoop, he wanted to 
shout. Instead, he reached out 
swiftly for the telephone book, and 
thumbed through it with fingers that 
trembled with eagerness for the 
number of a certain hotel in the 
Fifties. Only when the call was put 
through and he heard Janice’s clear, 
quiet voice, did full realization of 
what had happened come to him, and 
with it came steadiness and the deep, 
singing peace of a heart that’s found 
its home, 


Marriage Isn’t All 


By ROBERTA M. YATES 


LVIRA WAITE saw the 

Strange man through smoke 

ribbons and the shining bars 
of indirect lights; across a melange 
of lifted cocktails and smooth white 
backs and dinner coats—the usual 
melange at one of Don Macumber’s 
cocktail parties. There sat the 
strange man, quite out of place in 
his neat blue suit and dark tie, ig- 
nored, alone, and somewhat ill at 
ease, on a barbaric tiger skin cu- 
bistic couch. From his pink face 
popped blue eyes, fixed in humble 
eagerness on the shifting pattern of 
girls and men who lounged, danced, 
shrilled greetings. 

Elvira thought: But it isn’t he 
who is strange. It’s this mad mob. 
All of them were distinguished for 
something: money or books or 
beauty, or perhaps merely for going 
haywire in an amusing manner. But 
he’s typical. Don would photograph 
him against a crazy, modern back- 
ground and label him “Average 
Man.” 

Suddenly she was angry at the 
fun Don would make of him. She 
didn’t know quite why. 

He’s the sort of man I might have 
married if I’d stayed in Dorchester, 
she thought, and a throb snatched 
her heart, as it always did when 
she remembered Dorchester, where 
the Waites had lived for a hundred 
years—honest citizens, proud of their 
healthy children and their virtuous 
women. 

She made her way through the 
‘crowd to a chorus of greetings. 

“Vi, you’re too, too marvelous in 
that new champagne ad.” 


“Thanks for the really decent 
cocktails, Vi.” 

“Thank Don,” she said. “He picked 
the Bacardi.” 

“Vi, if ever you decide to give 
a photographer the air and pose for 
a real artist = 

“Tl remember you,” with a smile 
for the gruff, conceited artist who 
said it. 

She arrived beside the lonely, 
average man. 

“My name’s Elvira Waite,” she 
said, and held out her hand, 

He jumped up and took the hand. 

“Mine’s Jim Peters. Won’t you 
sit down? I'll see if I can get you 
a cocktail.” 

“There'll be a butler around with 
one soon,” she said. 

She thought: He doesn’t know me 
or about me and I’m giad! 

But she saw that he was almost 
awe stricken at the silvery slim 
length of her in her cocktail jacket 
suit, at her eyes darkly slanted, 
and her hair sleeked back so de- 
murely that it was exotic. She 
wished perversely that she was wear- 
ing white muslin with pink roses. 

“T suppose introducing yourself is 
the only way to meet at this place,” 
he said nervously. “I’ve been here 
an hour and I haven’t even met my 
host or hostess.” 

Elvira felt a flush mount along 
her throat. How could she tell him 
that she was his hostess—in a way? 
Don Macumber’s unmoral, illegal 
hostess, feeling her New England 
conscience turn over in its grave, as 
she looked at Jim Peters’ homely, 
honest face. 
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“Is that Macumber, over there by 
the piano?” 

“Yes, that’s he.” 

She looked at Don’s head, raised 
above the crowd. His hair that 
would never stay put; the faunish 
mirth in his handsome face. She 
received, for a moment, his secret 
smile that made her want to draw 
him into her arms and cradle him 
there, with all his stormy moods and 
wild dreams. That smile had throt- 
tled her heritage from the moral 
Waites. 

“He’s about the best photographer 
in the world, isn’t he? I mean arty, 
as well as advertising.” 

“He is indeed,” said Elvira loyally. 
How Don would laugh at that naive 
remark, and suddenly she was sick 
of Don’s laughter at all things naive, 
or innocent, or wholesome. She 
turned back to Jim Peters. “How 
did you happen to come?” she asked. 

“Fellow named Random brought 
me. His father’s in shoes and so 
am I.” 

“And so am I,” she said, puzzled, 
staring at her silver sandals. 

Jim Peters laughed in big ho-ho’s, 
slapping his knee. 

“That's a good one! I mean he 
makes shoes. That’s what I do. I 
have a shoe factory in Chicago. I 
guess that seems funny to you. A 
plain business man in this arty 
crowd.” : 

“My father ran a brad nail factory 
in Dorchester,” Elvira said. “I re- 
member he was very proud of mak- 
ing good nails.” 

“That’s the stuff,” Jim Peters told 
her. “And I’m proud of making good 
shoes too. Peters’ shoes? Ever hear 
of them?” he asked _ anxiously. 
“Maybe you wouldn’t,” looking at 
the silly silver sandals. “They’re 
common-sense shoes and they wear. 
My factory has stood up when other 
businesses went sour, too. I haven’t 
lost a nickel in the last few years. 
Fact is, I’ve made a lot, Last year 
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I cleaned up around fifty thousand. 
People have to have shoes, and they 
want shoes that wear.” 

He was a small boy, proud of his 
success. 

“That’s marvelous,” 
aged. 

“I only get to New York once a 
year. That factory keeps me on the 
job.” 

Elvira turned down three invita- 
tions to dance, four cocktails, and 
went on encouraging him and lis- 
tening. 

“I was wondering—” he stammered. 
“Maybe you'll think I’m fresh, just 
meeting you, but when this is over, 
may I see you home?” 

She wanted to wail: “This is my 
home, all I have. A long time ago 
I lived in a big, old house that was 
really a home in Dorchester, but 
now I live in this fantastic pent- 
house, and every one save you, knows 
what I am.” 

She said: “I’m sorry, but I’ve an 
escort somewhere about.” 

“Could you have a tomor- 
row with me?” 

“Yes, I’d love to HineR with you.” 

Afterward, when the mob had gone, 
she went into her own room and 
stood at the window, looking down 
at the river, with the lights of boats 
dancing crazily upon it, and the 
lights of cities glinting about it. 

She heard the soft flap of Don’s 
old slippers, smelled the tobacco 
aroma of his smoking jacket; but 
she did not look at him, although he 
stood beside her and slid an arm 
about her waist. 

“The river’s always beautiful at 
this hour,’ he said. “Black and 
white and gray undertones. Some- 
time I'll photograph them as they 
should be done.” 

She slid away from his arm. 

“It isn’t beautiful,” she said; “it’s 
oily and soiled.” 

“Sorry if the brawl got on your 
nerves,” he said. “It did on mine 


Elvira encour- 
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too. But brawls must be. There 
ate always dowagers and writers with 
pipes in their mouths, and when 
they see me they recall that I, alone, 
ean soft focus them enough to make 
them look interesting. Some day 
we'll chuck it, Vi. We'll go places 
and see things, and I’ll take pictures 
only of you,.all around the world.” 

“No thanks. I don’t want to be 
pointed out internationally as Don 
Macumber’s model-mistress.” 

“There go those Massachusetts 
morals again, darlin’, Every so often 
they break out in a rash, You should 
do something, like take aspirin.” 

“T hate it! I hate you!” she cried 
passionately. “The Waite women 
have always been married, not mis- 
tresses, and I’ve disgraced them.” 

He saw that she was in earnest; 
when he tried to comfort her with a 
kiss, she turned from him. 

“Darlin’, you’re making a mountain 
out of a moral quibble,” he argued. 
“Besides we’ve been over and over 
this. We live on the square like a 
true married pair. No one thinks 
the less of you for it. They admire 
your independence.” 

“Yes—the loose set! But you have 
invitations without me.” 

“An occasional old dodo, and I’d 
not accept save for business reasons. 
See here, Vi, you’re hysterical over 
nothing. We've loved each other 
for three years now. We've been 
happy and free. If I married you, 
the chains would soon kill all we 
feel, I told you that when I first 
met you.” 

“Excuses! Selfishness!” she cried. 
“T haven’t been happy. You think 
only of yourself, never caring that 
I feel soiled.” 

“Love can’t soil you,’ Don said 
gravely. 

She whirled on him. 

“Oh, can’t it? Well, I’m going 
away for a while—for a weék or so. 
I'll tell you what I think when I 
come back.” 
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“Out of town?” 

“No, just to an apartment of my 
own. Away from you.” 

“Vi, you haven’t done with loving 
me?” 

His voice trembled a bit, as he 
strove again to catch her in his arms, 
but she dared not risk the pressure 
of his mouth on hers. It would 
weaken her with memories of a 
thousand nights drowned in ecstasy; 
she dared not even look into the 
thin, handsome face that pleaded 
with her. 

“T haven’t done loving you,” she 
said, “but I propose to try.” 

“You’re free, of course,” he told 
her, stiffly, “That’s always been our 
bargain... .” 

A week later Jim Peters asked 
Elvira to marry him. During that 
week she had lunched with him, 
dined with him, danced with him, 
almost every night. He had told her 
more of the shoe factory, bragged 
boyishly of his million dollars, com- 
plained of his lonely life at a club. 
He longed for a home of his own, 
with a private beach, up the Chicago 
north shore. Elvira had told him 
something of the Bohemian life she 
had lived as a model. He had mar- 
veled at it, and she had said bitterly 
that it was empty of all save wit. 
They knew each other well, she 
thought. Yet Jim was shy, red 
faced, almost tongue-tied, as he made 
his proposal. 

“Maybe you'll think I’ve got a 
nerve—a guy like me asking a girl 
as famous and beautiful as you— 
But will you marry me?” 

She said quietly: “Before I an- 
swer I must tell you one thing. 
You know only that I was Macum- 
ber’s model.” 

“Wasn't it funny, me not recog- 
nizing you, when I’d seen you in a 
million ads? And all I thought when 
I met you was that you were the 
prettiest girl in the world.” 

“IT was Don Macumber’s model, 
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“I used to be Macumber’s model!” 


and I was also his mistress,” Elvira 
said flatly. 

Jim flushed. Then he said as 
flatly as she: “I know that too. Ran- 
dom told me—the man that brought 
me to that party. Gosh, Elvira, I 
guess any girl could be excused for 
falling for a famous man like Mac- 
umber, and—and making a mistake.” 

Elvira did not tell him that Don 
had been far from famous when she 
fell for him. Only an humble com- 
mercial photographer, but with the 
charm of vision. It was she who 
had posed for the studies that had 
won him recognition in an exhibition 
of photographic art, and later for the 
commercials which had made him 
rich as well as famous. She did not 


need to tell Jim those details, as 
long as he forgave her the past. 

“Then the answer is yes,” she said 
softly. “And we’ll have a home on 
the north shore. And I'll try to 
make you happy, Jim. The Waite 
women have always been good wives.” 

For the first time in years her-con- 
science was at rest. The security of 
right doing comforted her. She 
scarcely felt Jim’s greedy kiss on 
her lips. She considered it the 
proper kiss of betrothal which would 
eventually bloom into calm, lasting 
love. 

She must tell Don, of course. Ex- 
plain to him, make a clean break. 
But she dared not go to the apart- 
ment. He would not argue there; he 
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would merely press her back against 
the tiger-skin couch, and put his 
lips on hers and say: 

“Darlin’, don’t be a goose. You 
cant leave me. We. love each 
other.” And she would be chained 
again. 

She telephoned Don and asked 
him to-meet her at Tony’s, naming 
three in the afternoon, an hour when 
they could find a booth alone, He 
arrived, with his hair awry, a smudge 
on one cheek, which showed he had 
been working. He grinned at her, 
impudently. 

“I feel as though I were keeping 
a rendezvous with an unknown 
blonde,” he said. “The time, the 
place, the private booth! Do end 
the moral vacation, darlin’. I need 
you, both-industrially and emotion- 
ally. Yl tell you about the indus- 
try and well go into the emotion 
jater. I’ve finished the background 
for the new ciggie ad, but what more 
can I do without the girl in front? 
Two long, chilly Scotch and sodas, 
waiter,” 

“Sherry for me,” Elvira said. 

“Reformation?” Don’s brows went 
up in mockery. 

“Y’m sorry, but it seems so,” she 
said. “In fact you'll have to find 
a new model and a new mistress.” 

He laughed, disbelieving. “I’ve 
missed you, darlin’. More than you'll 
believe or than I thought possible. 
You’re as much my life as those art 
studies I dream of doing some day. 
You're part of all my dreams. Come 
back on your own terms, darlin’. 
We'll be married with bell, book and 
candle, although the Municipal Build- 
ing would be easier.” 

“Do you think I want you—shang- 
haied into a marriage you resent? Do 
ou?” 

“T’ve thought it out. We're really 
married already, Vi, We’ve fought 
our way up from that dingy studio. 
Remember? We’ve worked together 
and loved and quarreled like any 
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married couple. So we might as well 
have the ceremony.” 

Elvira felt tears gather at that 
phrase. “We’ve worked together and 
loved and quarreled.” So they had. 
Gray days when Don was discour- 
aged. White nights when they had 
been wildly happy. 

“It’s too late,” she said steadily. 

“What do you mean too late?” he 
asked over the top of his drink. 

“T’ve promised to marry a man 
named Jim Peters. He makes shoes 
in Chicago. We’ll live in a house 
on the lake front.” 

“Are you crazy, Vi? A shoemaker 
from Chicago.” 

“He’s a very fine man,” said El- 


vira. “He knows about me—about 
you and me. He’s willing to forget 
that.” 


“Tt’s blasted noble of him, consid- 
ering that he’s getting the grandest 
girl in the world,” Don said sav- 
agely. “But it’s downright bigamy 
for you to marry any one save me, 
Vi, So run along and tell him you've 
changed your mind.” 

“But I won’t. I keep my word. 
Don’t rave at me, Don.” 

Of course he paid no heed to 
that. She had to walk out on his 
raving, lest she kiss away the hurt 
anger in that moody, temperamental 
soul of his. She had wanted to part 
friends. She walked out with tears 
in her eyes and determination in 
her heart. 


Jim Peters was childishly excited 
over the marriage. He wanted a big 
church wedding and pictures in the 
papers and a honeymoon de Juxe in 
Bermuda, Elvira smiled at his en- 
thusiasm, but dissuaded him, and in- 
sisted on a quiet wedding and honey- 
moon in a small southern resort 
town. Then they settled in an apart- 
ment hotel on the iake front, until 
Elvira could find and furnish the 
house she desired. Jim spoke sev- 
eral times of inviting in “the gang,”: 
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but she begged him to wait. She 
preferred to start her married social 
life in a home she had chosen, rather 
than in the gaudy, overfurnished 
hotel. Jim gave her full sway in the 
matter of the house. 

“Make it as big and expensive as 
you want, baby,” he said. “It and 
you together will knock the eyes 
out of the gang.” 

Elvira wanted nothing big or ex- 
- pensive. She found a rambling white 
house where the lake glinted through 
pines. She furnished it in her own 
taste, in soft grays and greens and 
Chippendale, Jim was disappointed. 

“I kind of thought you’d pick 
something brighter—sort of like 
Macumber’s penthouse,” he said. 
“But this has got class. Yes, I 
guess it’s got class. And I found 
something to brighten it up. Sur- 
prise for you.. I’ll hang it up to- 
night when the gang’s here.” 

The “gang” of which Jim was so 
proud, turned out to be a dozen or 
so married couples, assorted from 
youth to middle age, but all out for 
a good time, as they explained loudly 
and often. Elvira soon discovered 
that the case of liquor she had 
thought would suffice, had vanished, 
and sent the chauffeur for another. 
Never, at the many cocktail parties 
she had attended, had she met 
heartier drinkers. 

Even Jim’s pink face was flushed 
tomato color, At midnight he thun- 
dered on a table for silence: 

“TJ got a surprise for you people,” 
he cried. “Want you to see what a 
beautiful wife I got me. Maybe you 
haven’t noticed her because she’s 
wearing a new fandangled high- 
necked, long-sleeved dress. But Pll 
show you how she really looks. Til 
show you what old Jim Peters picked 
himself off in New York. Yes, lit- 
tle old Jim, the fast worker.” 

Elvira watched in amazement, while 
he drew a large flat package from a 
closet, tore off the wrappings and 
hoisted an enormous picture to the 
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mantel piece. Then she gasped. It 
was a gigantic enlargement of an 
advertisement for a southern cruise 
which Don and she had made a year 
before. It showed her in a Tahiti 
bathing-suit, red and white cotton, 
clasped too briefly round her bosom 
and waist. Neither Don nor she 
had liked it, but because the adver- 
tiser insisted, they had let it go. 

“It makes even you look vulgar, 
darin’,” Don had said. 

Now, in large proportions, vulgar- 
ity was too mild a term. Legs and 
arms and the swelling of bosom, 
crude flesh sprawled loosely on a 
beach. She heard Jim’s voice calling 
attention to her charms, while the 
men cheered him on and the women 
tittered. She turned and went out 
blindly, crept up to her room. No 
one would have noted that she neg- 
lected a hostess’ farewells. They 
were all too drunk. She wept for 
a few moments, then pushed her 
tears away. 

“He was only tight,” she excused. 
“Just tight and proud of me. He 
didn’t know he was being common.” 

Later she heard him come into 
the room. 

“Passed out, 
pered. 

She did not. answer. He came to 
the bedside, fumbled away the lace 
on her shoulder, and kissed the 
smooth curve of her arm. 

“Did Macumber ever kiss you 
here?” he mumbled, as his damp, 
greedy mouth traced a snail’s course 
over her skin. 

She drew back, pulling the flimsy 
lace about her. 

“You don’t know what you’re say- 
ing, Jim,” she pleaded. “It isn’t 
right!” 

“That picture was pretty good, 
wasn’t it? But say, babe, did Mac- 
umber ever do you without the bath- 
ing-suit? You know what I mean.” 

She snapped on the bed-lamp. 
Jim’s red face wore an avid grin. 

“Yes, he did!” she cried defiantly. 


baby?” he whis- 
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“Hie did one lovely nude, posed 
against mist and clouds. But no one 
has ever seen it save Don and me. 
He would never exhibit it. He be- 
lieved it was not for leering, prying 
eyes. Can you understand that?” 

Jim’s grin faded to blankness under 
her onslaught. 

“Okay,” he muttered. “Okay. I’ve 
a right to ask.” 

He crept off to his own bed and 
Was soon snoring. Elvira lay awake 
a long time. 

I mustn’t judge him by what he 
did tonight, she thought. He was 
tight and didn’t realize. And he wor- 
ships me, he’s given me his name, 
this lovely home. No, I must not 
be angry. 

Yet, through the following months 
there ran, like an ugly undertone, 
Jim’s prying curiosity about her re- 
lations with Don Macumber. 

“Did he kiss better than I do?... 
Did he love you as much? .. .” 

It’s difficult enough for me to for- 
get Don, without this persistent 
dragging him up, Elvira thought. 
Underneath, Jim’s jealous. Even- 
tually he’ll forget. ... 

There were many days when Elvira 
wandered listlessly around the house 
she had furnished so hopefully. She 
found her greatest content in lying 
on the sand, tracing the shifting pat- 
terns of clouds above, until they fell 
into a perfect nuance of shaded white 
and gray and dark. How Don would 
like that! she thought. And then: 
There must be something wrong with 
me. I have all I wanted. A hus- 
band, a home; security, respectability. 
And yet—— 

Mr. and Mrs. Peters had been mar- 

ried almost a year when Jim de- 
cided on a business trip to New 
York. At first Elvira demurred 
about accompanying him, but he in- 
sisted, 

“Two days of business and four 
nights of busting the town wide 
open,” he laughed. 

He took the most expensive suite 
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in the newest and smartest hotel. 

“You can ask your old friends 
around,” he said. “We'll throw a 
bang-up party. Ask Macumber. I 
don’t care.” 

“Oh, no,” Elvira said. 

“Then ask the others.” 

“T can’t ask them either, 
Don’t you see?” 

“What’s wrong?” His face went 
sulky. “Are you ashamed of me?” 

“Of course not!” She put a hand 
on his, trying to explain. “It’s 
that— Well, when I married you I 
broke with my old life. I wanted 
to. I prefer you, our home, mar- 
riage. Perhaps I haven’t made quite 
a go of it, but I’m trying, and mean- 
while re 

He tittered. “Sometimes you sound 
cuckoo to me, baby, but have your 
own way. Anyhow, I’m giving a lit- 
tle stag party tonight. Poker and 
liquor and business on the side. Get 
a new dress and come in for a 
minute to give the boys a treat.” 

Obediently Elvira went shopping. 
She remembered her first fine frock. 
A shop had given it to her, because 
to clothe Don Macumber’s model was 
an advertisement in itself. White 
taffeta with a scroll of gold flowers. 
She had paraded it proudly. 

“You look like a rennaissance vir- 
gin,” Don had said. “If there were 
any in those days.” 

They had gone to an uptown res- 
taurant that she might show off. She 
found no such thrill in the dresses 
she now examined. Nothing pleased 
her. Presently she had to admit that 
she was trying to hide behind those 
folds of satin and metal cloth and 
chiffon the thought of Don Mac- 
umber. 

She must discover wnat had be- 
come of him. For months she had 
searched the popular magazines in 
vain for his advertisements; and the 
arty magazines for news of his seri- 
ous work. Perhaps he had gone 
abroad for that long deferred vaca- 
tion. She must know. , 


jim. 
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When she came out of the last 
shop, the streets were haunted with 
autumn twilight. She walked toward 
the Park, and looked along the row 
' of buildings lining the south side. 
There was the one where she had 
lived for two years; the penthouse 
was dark. She dared not go in and 
ask Ricci, the old superintendent, 
about Don, for Ricci was a friendly 
soul who would ask her too many 
questions in return, The same thing 
applied to all her friends. She did 
not want to answer their questions. 
But she must discover how Don was; 
where he was. Then she thought of 
Tony. If ever you are in need, you 
can depend on the tact, the discre- 
tion of a café proprietor. He knows 
all and asks nothing. 

She hid herself in a booth, ordered 
a cocktail, and asked the waiter for 
Tony, Tony was ecstatic. It seemed 
that among all the millions of New 
York, he had been yearning for her 
alone. But, when it came to Don 
Macumber, he shrugged. 

“That one had not been in for 
months. He go away perhaps, because 
every one of that same crowd come 
often—but not Macumber.” 

The answer must be that Don had 
gone abroad, Elvira thought. And 
suddenly New York was as empty as 
the stratosphere. 

She dragged wearily back to the 
hotel. The sounds of Jim’s stag 
party drifted to her room. She looked 
listlessly at the two frocks, already 
delivered. That was one advantage 
of being model size; you got the 
-original, without alteration, She 
chose the orange one. She had 
bought it for Jim, who would revel 
in its flamboyance, and the clinging 
line of its bodice; but it washed her 
out, made her eyes seem dull. 

I am dull! she thought. Something 
has gone from me forever. 

She hesitated before the door, from 
which came a jumble of voices. Then, 
above the jumble, rose Jim’s high 
tenor, 
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“Sure, that’s my wife. She used to 
be Macumber’s model. Yeah, I know 
what they say about models. It took 
me a week toa get her away from him. 
Just one week for li’l old Jim.” 

Elvira opened the door and stepped 
into the reek of cigar smoke and 
liquor that was the stag party. She 
was scarcely conscious of half a 
dozen men sprawled around the room. 
Her eyes were on Jim, and, for the 
first time she saw that he bore a 
likeness to a greedy, pink pig. 

“Yes, I used to be Macumber’s 
model,” she said. “He respected me. 
He was loyal and decent and 2 

She broke off. Her eyes had fol- 
lowed Jim’s eyes, which leered cun- 
ningly at something on the mantel. 
This time it was no gaudy, enlarged 
advertisement. It was an art photo- 
graph, graciously lovely in its reve- 
lation of a girl’s body, Slim, straight 
legs rose to the curve of hips and 
above that lifted the warmer curve. 
of arched breasts, clothed only in a 
swirl of clouds, and made magic by 
Don’s camera. Her own body. Elvira 
saw it exposed there before the avid 
eyes of drunken men. The picture 
Don had sworn he would never sell! 

“Don didn’t sell that to you!” she 
cried. 

Jim laughed. “Somebody must 
have, because I bought it today. Paid 
a thousand bucks too, but it’s worth 
it. I’ve intended to get it ever since 
you told me about it.” 

She clung to a chair back, dizzy, 
nauseated. Not by Jim, She saw him 
now for what he was worth. A cheap 
man who had salved his petty vanity 
by getting her, a glamorous model,- 
a famous man’s mistress, for his 
wife. What sickened her was the 
thought that Don had sold the pic- 
ture! Of course she was unreasonable 
to expect anything else. She had 
left him. But it was unlike Don to 
betray her. She looked through tears 
at the picture. Then, as she turned 
blindly to go, the corridor door 
erupted, without the preliminary of 
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a knock, as Elvira stared amazed. 

Don Macumber strode into the 
room. Elvira had seen him angry 
many times, but never before had she 
seen the bleak rage which now 
warped his firm mouth, his dark 
brows. He flicked a glance at her. 

“Which one of these gentlemen is 
your husband?” he asked, with a sar- 
castic inflection. 

“You’ve got no right to bust in 
here,” Jim blustered. 

There was an ominous rumble, 
backing up Jim, from the men who 
were in shoes—and liquor. 

“Calm down!” Don said, looking 
over Jim’s head at the picture. “I’m 
not going to kill you. I came to get 
this. It wasn’t for sale.” 

“I paid for it!” Jim shrilled. 

“Here’s your check.” 

Bits of paper fluttered to the floor. 
Don snatched the picture, jammed it 
into his pocket, creasing, ruining it. 
He was through the door before 
Elvira called: 

“Wait, Don.” 

He was at the elevator before she 
caught up with him. 

“Tm going with you,” she panted. 

He looked in contempt at the 
orange dress. 

“Not in that,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“Because it’s ugly and you'll catch 
cold.” 

“Then wait for me.” 

She knew he wouldn’t. She 
snatched the first wrap she saw, a 
wisp of velvet, and caught him again 
in the lobby, 

Then they were out on Park 
Avenue, with the misty night about 
them, and her arm through his, and 
the lights of Grand Central wavering 
before them. After a time she said: 

“We're going the wrong way for 
the penthouse.” 

“T don’t live there any more,” he 
said. “That’s how it happened.” 

“What happened?” 

“When I got behind in the rent 
I had to go or else— I left a trunk, 
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full of pictures, with Ricci as a sort 
of security. You remember Ricci, the 
talkative janitor. Well, your—your 
hus—” He stuck on the word and 
went on. “He got to Ricci today and 
gave a thousand dollar check for 
that picture. Ricci telephoned me. 
He thought he’d made a big deal 
for me.” Elvira sighed, and they 
walked on another block. “You tried 
somebody else and I tried somebody 
else,” Don said to her. 

“Did you really?” she cried in 
alarm. 

“About eighteen models—and only 
as models, and all were flops. I 
threw away the cigarette ad job. I 
threw away a lot of other work. In 
fact I threw myself away, Vi.” 

“But we're back together again,” 
she said softly. “We'll start where 
we did before.” 

He stopped and looked at her. 

“Don’t say that unless you mean 
it,” he begged. “Don’t kid me, Vi.” 

“T found out that marriage to the 
wrong man can be uglier than plain 
love with the right man,” she said. 

“Did he taunt you about me? I'll 
go back and sock him.” 

“No, he didn’t taunt me,” she 
laughed. “In fact, I think the reason 
he married me was partly you. You 
see, it made him feel big and im- 
portant.” 

“Maybe we'd better go to Russia,” 
Don said. “You can get a divorce 
there in two minutes, and marry me 
in one.” 

“TJ don’t care whether you marry 
me or not,” she told him, 

“But maybe I do. I'll not leave 
you about loose for the next shoe- 
maker to steal. Ill attend to your 
Massachusetts morals myself, this 
time.” 

“What I forgot was that the virtu- 
ous Waite women always married 
men they loved,” Elvira said meekly. 

Don kissed her then. Neither of 
them noted that they were in front 
of Tony’s, until he came out and 
asked them in for a drink. 
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[ was almost dusk as Harry 
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Emmet snaked his roadster into 
the. garage. Early at that for 
Harry to be getting home. North- 
port was not what you’d call easy 


—— commuting from New York, but to- 


day he’d exceeded the speed limit. 
He wanted to share the good news 
and brag and be told what a swell 
fellow he was. At a time like this 
nobody made such a good listener as 
jane. That was what had attracted 
him to her in the beginning—her 
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wide-eyed, little-girl look of worship, 
her breathless attention to tales of 
his exploits in the, to her, incompre- 
hensible world of business. 

Go through the garden, he decided. 
Nearer. As he rounded the corner of 
the house, his footsteps soundless on 
the turf, Harry caught sight of a 
blonde head just visible above the 
back of a chaise longue on the ter- 
race. Good old Jane, waiting for him 
as usual! Harry grinned with the 
idea of surprising her. Stealthy as 
an Indian, he tiptoed on to the brick 
flooring of the terrace. With a light- 
ning movement he encircled the 
blonde head, leaned over and planted 
a resounding kiss on the lips of its 
owner, 

“I landed it, Janie baby,” he cried 
and then dropped back, his face 
starkly incredulous. 

For the young goddess who leapt 
from the chair and confronted him 
was blonde, true, and not very much 
taller than Jane. But she was not 
Jane. Harry had never laid eyes on 
her before in his life. 

“I beg your pardon,” he choked, 
“T thought you were my wife.” 

Anger evaporated from the girl’s 
eyes. “At Miss Avery’s they used to 
call us the Gold Dust Twins,” she 
murmured, in a voice that made him 
think of Dietrich and Bankhead and 
Garbo. “You’re Harry, of course, I’m 
Marian Tone, the long-lost girl 
friend.” 

“But I thought you’d be—” Harry 
stopped in confusion. He’d been so 
sure she’d be kittenish, or masculine, 
‘or homely, that he’d scarcely paid 
any attention to Jane’s announce- 


ment that an old school friend of - 


hers, recently widowed, was coming 
out to spend a month with them. 

“Well?” Marian’s gaze was under- 
standing and amused. 

Harry regained his poise. He was 
not a star advertising man for noth- 
ing. He grinned at her. Tall and 
lean and brown, Harry even in his 
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most sedate moods was a menace to 
pure womanhood. When he grinned 
there were those, both old and 
young, who found him irresistible. 

“Swell,” he approved fervently. 

“You haven’t been fishing,” Marion 
wondered, reseating herself. “So 
what could you have landed to make 
you so enthusiastic?” 

“Contract,” Harry explained suc- 
cinctly. “Biggest yet for us. Million 
and a half appropriation this year 
with more to come if we make good 
—and we will. It’s big money, at 
last!” His voice was hushed, almost 
reverent. For a moment he’d forgot- 
ten his listener in contemplating the 
future, golden bright, after so many 
years of fate’s teasing, of hoping 
against hope for the break that 
would land him permanently on easy 
street. 

“Marvelous!” said Marian Tone. 
“Jane will be thrilled. By the way, 
she went down to the village. Some- 
thing about extra asparagus—” 

“Good! I mean, it’s useful to have 
extra vegetables about, don’t you 
think?” 

“Tell me,” Marian prompted soft- 
ly, “all about your new contract.” 

Harry obeyed eagerly. Marian 
proved to be as good a listener as 
Jane. 

“It means,” he finished, “just about 
fifty thousand for me _ personally. 
Everybody said I was crazy when I 
bought this place on a shoestring 
and went into business for myschts 
This will show them!” 

“And how!” Marian’s low voice 
was thrilled, 

Glamor, he thought, that was what 
she had. Slim, deliciously rounded, 
her skin sunned to a golden brown— 
lacquered toenails visible through the 
meshes of white sandals, hair which 
held the silvery sheen of moonlight 
in its waves. Her eyes—Harry 
couldn’t be sure of their color— 
were enormous, accented by dark 
brows arched like the wings of little 
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birds. Intelligent, too! And sweet. 

“I adore a man with vision and 
courage. Any string-saving clerk 
can play safe!” : 

Harry agreed. They elaborated the 
subject and soon were deep in their 
discoveries of mutual likes, dislikes 
and opinions. A gay voice inter- 
rupted. 

“Hey, you two, it’s time to dress! 
Cocktails in twenty minutes and 
heaven help us if we’re late. Hol- 
landaise waits for no man. I was 
held up in the grocery.” 

Jane, smiling and sunburned and 
slim, dressed in knitted skirt and 
jumper, recalled them to immediate 
concerns. Harry’s mood of conquest 
and enchantment was jarred. He 
kissed her perfunctorily, 

“°Lo, dear. Marian and I’ve been 
getting acquainted.” 

“He’s been telling me,” Marian 
murmured, “all about his wonderful 
new contract.” 

“The Grady deal went through to- 
day,’ Harry explained matter-of- 
factly. For some reason he felt dis- 
inclined to go into details a second 
time. 

“Oh, darling!” Jane’s voice lilted. 
Harry knew that her eyes were shin- 
ing. They always did when she 
spoke in that particular way. “Oh, 
darling!” 

“Not bad,” her husband admitted, 
extraordinarily casual. 

“Money? Lots of it?” Jane 
sounded greedy, Harry thought, like 
a child in a candy shop. 

“That depends on what you mean 
by a lot,” he qualified. 

“Then it is!” Jane was incorrigi- 
bly happy. “We’ll celebrate! There’s 
some champagne left over from the 
last customers’ dinner. Dick Gor- 
don’s coming over. We'll get glori- 
ously squiffy! But now we’ve got to 
hurry!” 

Why did Jane have to be so 
darned practical and managing! 
Harry knew he was being unreason- 
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able and didn’t care. Following the 
two girls into the house he decided 
that the first moment it was feasible 
he’d fire that fat Hulda from the 
kitchen and get in some one who 
didn’t make a fetish of time. 

At dinner, however, his irritation 
had vanished. A shower and fresh 
clothes had worked their customary 
charm. The cocktails had been be- 
yond reproach. Dick Gordon showed 
up with two amusing new stories. 
Jane looked charming in cornflower 
blue, her fair hair fluffy and gleam- 
ing. Her hands, Harry thought, ob- 
serving them critically, betrayed the 
avid gardener. She was never happy 
working in gloves. But at least she 
had the good taste to leave them 
unadorned. But for her wedding- 
ring, she wore no jewels. The ring 
had been his pledge and his solemn 
promise. 

“Some day I'll buy the Kohinoor 
for you!” He’d vowed after their 
wedding, during the drive from 
church to boat. The Kohinoor, how- 
ever, had been postponed for the 


- Northport place, modest when com- 


pared with the millionaires’, but 
something to live up to just the 
same, and the venture into business 
with two friends as optimistic and 
capable as himself. 

Marian had entered the living- 
room a split second ahead of the 
apertif tray. 

“So glad I don’t have to be sorry,” 
she smiled at Jane. 

Dick was impressed and showed it. 
Marian in greenish-white trailing 
satin was enough to start ideas in 
any one’s head. The dress was noth- 
ing but material and fit and line. 
A woman or a man-milliner alone 
could have gauged accurately its ex- 
pensiveness. On the third finger of 
her right hand she wore a ring—a 
diamond! It was as hig, Marry 
thought, as a cough-drop. That was 
her only ornament. It was, perhaps, 
the ring which reminded him of his 
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“Kohinoor” boast to Jane that May 
morning five years before. 

When dinner was over and the 
four were sitting over brandies and 
coffee, Harry commented on the 
jewel. 

“That’s the loveliest ring I ever 
saw,” he told her, “if you'll forgive 
me.” 

Marian smiled, twisted the great 
stone and looked pensive. 

“Tt has a sort of history,” she con- 
fided, ‘“‘not a very happy one. Tory, 
my husband—he was a flier, you 
know—saw this ring after we were 
married. He determined I should 
have it. He said,” she smiled ten- 
derly, “it looked like me. When he 
died,” her voice caught, “leaving just 
ten thousand dollars insurance, I was 
sentimental enough to spend it all 
on this! Silly, maybe, but,” her eyes 
sought Harry’s briefly, “sometimes it 
pays to be silly.” 

“It does look like you,” Dick Gor- 
don declared, “shining and flawless 
and expensive.” 

“So now,” Marian went on lifting 
her head bravely, “I live with a rich 
aunt who is going to make me her 
heiress, if I behave myself properly. 
Otherwise,” she laughed, “at will be 
just another little match-girl story.” 

Harry fumed inwardly. No girl so 
beautiful and so full of life should 
have to depend on the whims of a 
rich old woman. 

“But think what a success you’d 
be selling shoe-laces, darling!” Jane 
laughed at the thought, with what 
Harry regarded as unwarranted cal- 
lousness. “How about a rubber of 
bridge?” 

The evening, they agreed later, 
while undressing, had been satisfac- 
tory. 

“Dick fell for your girl friend like 
a ton of bricks,” Harry said. 

“She’s lovely,’ Jane remarked 
Bleepily, “and Paris clothes and the 
Kohinoor do help out. Oh, sweet, it 
will be such fun now you're rich or 
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almost rich. Will you buy me a 
Chanel and a Vionnet and a ring just 
like Marian’s? I can’t wait!” 

“Pig!” Harry laughed. 

“Well, maybe not all at once. But 
the ring, angel, the ring! You prom- 
ised! And think how long I’ve 
waited and all the beautiful, indi- 
gestible meals I’ve cooked for you 
when we didn’t have maids—and 
think of all the facials I’ve gone 
without and look at that wreck of a 
station wagon I drive around so you 
can be swanky in an up-to-the-minute 
roadster! Oh, I do want my ring! 
You promised!” ; 

Jane did a sort of gleeful war 
dance around him, no trace of the 
wife of an executive visible in her 
performance. Harry thought, oddly, 
for as a rule he enjoyed her little- 
girl insanities, that little-girl stuff 
could be carried too far. 

“I don’t know. We'll see,” he tem- 
porized, 

Jane sobered suddenly. “I know,’ 
she said, “you have to put a lot of 
the profits back into the business.” 

When the lights were out Harry 
said tentatively: “Jane?” 

Om” 

“Jane, is this aunt of Marian’s an 
awful slave-driver?” 

“Shouldn’t think so, judging by 
Marian’s get-up.” 

Against his better judgment Harry 
pursued the subject. “What’s she 
like?” 

“Don’t know.” Jane sounded half- 
asleep. “Never met her. Hadn’t seen 
Marian in years until I ran into her 
in town the other day when I was 
shopping. We lunched together and 
she seemed awfully down, so I asked 
her out here on the spur of the mo- 
ment. ... Darling, I do love you!” 
She curled her warm length about 
him, buried her head in the crook of 
his arm and slept. 

Dick Gordon appeared the next 
afternoon with ideas. “Swimming,” 
he suggested, “then a lobster at the 
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Cid Mill and later on dancing at 
the club.” 

Harry and Marian were alone on 
the terrace. In response to his hail 
she had sauntered through the 
French doors of the guest-room leav- 
ing them open behind her to reveai 
a frivolous, somehow entrancing, dis- 
order, cobwebby garments flung 
over chairbacks, an overturned pow- 
der-box lid, silver mirror next a 
popular magazine on the green bed- 
spread. Marian herself was breath- 
taking in printed pyjamas which 
swathed her narrow hips, left her 
golden back revealed to the waist 
and followed faithfully the contours 
of her girlish breasts. 

Harry carried a tray with three 
frosted, mint-topped glasses. At 
sight of her he nearly dropped it. 
An amused, speculative look in her 
slate-gray eyes, Marian approached 
him through the open door. Quite 
calmly she took his face between her 
cool palms and kissed him on the 
mouth. 

“Tit for tat,” she said. 

Harry set down the tray. 

“After all,’ she reminded him, 
“you started it. In this very spot. 
Yesterday afternoon.” She added, as 
if it weren’t the least important: 
“Jane’s in the garden transplanting 
some incredible new flowers.” 

“T know,” Harry said, feeling like 
an idiot as he indicated the third 
glass. “She'll be here in a minute 
for her drink.” 

It was at this point with Marian’s 
kiss still fragrant on his mouth that 
Dick Gordon interrupted. 

Harry was vague. Marian thought 
Dick’s plan marvelous, subject, of 
course, to Jane’s arrangements for 
the evening. She smiled at Dick who 
was imbibing Jane’s julep. Reluc- 
tantly, Harry left them alone while 
he went to mix another drink. Jane 
thought it was a good idea. “As 
soon as I’ve washed off this top- 
soil,” she added. “Why don’t you 
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and Marian run along when you've 
finished your drinks and Harry and 
I'll join you on the beach.” 

Harry, who'd half-anticipated a 
téte-a-téte drive with Marian, was not 
too well pleased, but seconded his 
wife’s suggestion feebly, Even to 
himself it sounded feeble. 

“Shame to miss a minute of this 
sun.” 

A few minutes later they drove 
off, Marian lovely under a Javanese 
hat, Dick completely the conquering 
male. 

“That might be a good match,” 
Jane observed. “Dick has enough 
money and is so respectable that 
even Marian’s dragon aunt couldn't 
object to him. ... I won’t be long, 
dear.” 

She left Harry in a mood of fum- 
ing impatience which he was too 
obtuse to recognize as jealousy. 

Marian in a rubber swim-suit was 
revealed as even more alluring than 
Harry had imagined. Dick was be- 
side her on the sand, cocoanut oil 
and sun glasses making him practi- 
cally unrecognizable. 

“Lie down and soak up a few 
vitamins,” he advised Jane. Harry 
stretched himself on the other side 
of Marian. She gave him a_ level 
gaze from her slaty eyes, then ap- 
peared to forget him. Nevertheless, 
Harry felt in the accelerated heat of 
his bloodstream that she was aware 
of him as he was of her. 

Time was suspended. Dick and 
Jane, eyes closed against the sun’s 
pressure, were silent. Marian’s pres- 
ence became an insistence. Harry, 
punch-drunk with his success of the 
day before, lost his perspective. All 
that remained important was the re- 
membered warmth of her lips, the 
curves of her body, so frankly re- 
vealed. Jane—Jane, naturally, was 
his lodestone, his permanence. But 
a man worked hard, his output was 
dependent upon his initiative, and 
wasn’t variety the spice of life? 
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“How about a swim?” Harry sug- 
gested abruptly. “Marian?” 

She raced him into the water, 
Silently. 

Marian swam well, but Harry 
reached the float first. The need to 
touch her, even if casually, had be- 
come a craving. The float was de- 
serted and, he thought desperately, 
some playful idiots would be swarm- 
ing over it soon. Helping her up the 
ladder he let his hands linger on her 
arms, cool and smooth. For a mo- 
ment he wondered if he’d lost his 
mind. When he released her he was 
trembling like sex-starved seventeen. 
He, married, experienced, the hero 
of countless flirtations! This girl 
certainly had what it took! 

Marian unwound her bandanna and 
pulled out a waterproof cigarette 
case. 

“Smoke?” she inquired lazily. 

Harry accepted, feeling uncom- 
fortably that she knew exactly what 
he was feeling. As she leaned to- 
ward the match he lighted, her curv- 
ing breast pressed against his arm. 
She seemed unconscious of the con- 


tact and her very unconsciousness . 


was more provocative than any 
awareness could have been. 

“T can’t tell you, Harry,” she said, 
“what a blessed thing this state of 
freedom is. You know, when you’ve 
been married and used to doing as 
you like it’s hard to go back to your 
childhood and have to ‘yes’ even an 
old darling like auntie.” 

“God, yes!” Harry agreed fervent- 
ly. “Isn’t she—isn’t she good to 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, in her way. But she’s 
still living in the bicycle-petticoat 
stage when there were ladies. She 
doesn’t understand that times have 
changed. Kind, but awfully stuffy. 
Why, she won’t even have a tele- 
phone in the house! Says they’re 
insolent nuisances. Imagine having 
to make dates by Western Union or 
letter!” 
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“God, what a life!” 

“When I go out,” Marian contin- 
ued, “she always has a maid sit up 
for me and if I’m later than she thinks 
is proper— Well, it’s hell to be a 
poor relation!” 

“You ought to have everything,” 
Harry fumed, “cars and yachts and 
jewels and the chance to enjoy life 
—that most of all. You’re so beauti- 
ful, Marian! I’d like——” 

Harry remembered that this was a 
friend of his wife and that he’d no 
earthly reason beyond one brief kiss 
to imagine that she was the slightest 
bit interested in what he would or 
wouldn’t like. 

“Here come Jane and Dick,” 
Marian said softly. “I think you're 
sweet to be interested in my prob- 
lems.” 

The party became a foursome from 
then on, Dick tried to detach Marian, 
he was frankly adoring, but Marian 
said she’d hardly seen Jane all day 
and that she loved parties that jelled 
instead of just disintegrating into 
couples, and she said it all so subtly 
and cleverly that both Harry and 
Dick felt flattered and complacent. 
Jane looked at her, surprised. Jane 
seemed to remember that achieving 
solitude with a male had been one 
of Marian’s outstanding accomplish- 
ments in the old days. But of course 
marriage did change people... . 

At the club it was the same. 
Marian, tonight in filmy black, the 
Kohinoor blazing on her hand, was 
an instantaneous success. She made 
all the other women feel sunburned 
and domestic and as if their shoul- 
der-straps showed. But she was so 
sweet they had to be nice to her or 
look like cats. And she refused 
steadfastly to treat the men with 
anything but the most impartial se- 
ductiveness. 

Jane’s best friend dared be frank. 

“Where’d you pick up the little 
home-wrecker by Vionnet?” Sarah 
asked in the dressing-room, They 
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were alone. Jane laughed gayly. 

“Finishing school together. I have 
not seen anything of her since until 
the other day. She’s beautiful, isn’t 
she?” 

“She’s a pre-war huzzy!” 

“Darling!” Jane was shocked. 
“That’s not like you. Marian’s fright- 
fully sweet and rather pathetic now 
she’s a widow and has to live with 
some rich old aunt and can’t call 
her soul her own.” 

“All right. But don’t say I didn’t 
warn you. She’d get into my house 
over my dead body—and Jack’s al- 
most as good a husband as Harry. 
Now get mad!” 

“I couldn’t get mad over anything 
as silly as that,” Jane protested. 
“Besides I’m too happy to be mad 
tonight. Did you know Harry signed 
up the Canada crowd yesterday? It 
means,” she sighed happily, “more 
money than we've ever seen before.” 

“How perfectly swell! I am glad, 
angel!” But as they returned to the 
dance floor Jane’s best friend wore 
a highly preoccupied expression. 

As golden day followed golden 
day the Emmet place resembled 
more and more a popular roadhouse. 
Sleek, expensive cars lined the drive- 
way until all hours of the night. 
Jane discovered that she need not 
have bothered to plan entertainment 
for her visitor. Marian’s days could 
have been filled with engagements 
twice over. But Marian, once so 
eager to be the focus of clamoring 
males, professed herself happiest just 
to “be quiet” with the Emmets and 
their friends in their own home. 
Being quiet usually consisted of din- 
der, bridge, cocktail parties, dancing 
or backgammon with a large crowd 
of guests to assist. Most of these 
were couples, but there was always 
a number of personable young men 
to play moth to Marian’s flame. 
Harry managed to get home earlier 
from the office. 

“But haven’t you a ton of work 
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to do on this new account?” Jane 
wondered. Usually Harry drove him- 
self like a steam engine during the 
first stages of a campaign. 

“Not such a lot,” Harry reassured 
her. “Things are more or less wait- 
ing for the old man to get back to 
Toronto. He’s just left England and 
won’t want to talk turkey until next 
week.” 

Harry was the victim of conflict- 
ing emotions. Or, rather, of an 
emotion, unprecedented, unexpected, 
violent and absorbing, which had 
collided with the routine of his well- 
regulated existence. He could never 
get a half-hour alone with Marian. 
Sometimes it seemed as if she were 
deliberately avoiding him. And yet 
he knew with a certainty beyond 
proof that she was no more indiffer- 
ent to him than was he to her. His 
infatuation had long since got out 
of bounds. He was now no more 
capable of rationalizing his feelings 
than the drug addict or the drunkard. 

Some subconscious part of him re- 
minded him that he didn’t want to 
lose Jane and that becoming involved 
with Marian might inevitably lead to 
that. But things couldn’t go on this 
way. There had to be a showdown 
—and soon! 

“You’re lucky,” Marian told Jane 
one morning from the depths of a 
deck chair as she watched Jane cut 
flowers for the house. “Such a lovely 
home and garden and your own life 
and your own friends!” 

“And Harry!” Jane reminded her. 
“Oh, I am lucky!” 

Marian bit her lips and her eyes 
narrowed, but Jane, glowing with 
happiness, did not notice the effect 
of her words. 

“Jane is an ass,” Jane’s best friend 
told her husband on their way home 
from the Emmet’s that night. “A 
blind man could see that that imita- 
tion Crawford is after Harry tooth 
and nail!” 

“Good Lord,” her husband ex- 
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claimed, “she hardly speaks to him, 
much less.” 

“That’s just it,” Sarah interrupted 
triumphantly and incomprehensibly. 

“Harry wouldn’t be such a catch 
for a girl like that,’ Bill went on. 
“He is on the way to make money, 
but at that, there’re a lot richer men 
she could pick on around here.” 

“But none of their wives were in 
school with Marian,” Sarah pointed 
out. “And might I add, none of their 
wives would expose them to this 
high-pressure sex appeal. Besides, 
Marian will have plenty of money 
in time. Her great aunt apparently 
has pots of it and she’s to inherit. 
Oh, no, it isn’t just money that that 
young lady’s after! Even sirens have 
been known to fall in love.” 

“Well, have it your way,” Jack 
yielded, being a peace-loving sort. 

So the speculations went on. Jane 
remained superbly, or stupidly, ob- 
livious. 

“I’ve got to run up to Toronto to- 
morrow,” Harry announced one eve- 
ning when Marian had been with 
them a fortnight. 

“Oh, darling! How long will you 
be gone?” 

They were in their big bedroom 
upstairs and on the opposite side of 
the house from the guest suite. 

Harry seemed to have difficulty 
with his studs. “Can’t tell,” he said, 
frowning, “but I ought to be back 
Friday or Saturday morning.” 

“And when it’s all set and going 
beautifully,” Jane begged, her eyes 
sparkling, “we can go shopping for 
the Kohinoor, can’t we?” 

“Afraid that will have to wait a 
while,” Harry said uncomfortably. 


“Ought to put a lot of the profits 


back into the business. 
maybe.” 

“Don’t think about it.” Jane was 
swiftly contrite. “It doesn’t matter 
a bit. What do I care! Haven’t I 
got you!” 

. His response to her kiss was per- 
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functory, but Jane didn’t notice that. 
Jane wasn’t sensitive. 

But even the least sensitive and 
suspicious person can not doubt the 
evidence of his own ears. 

It happened at the club dance that 
night. A thunderstorm was brewing 
and Jane felt headachy and de- 
pressed. After half an hour of lis- 
tening to Dick Gordon’s raving about 
the incomparable Marian it occurred 
to her for the first time that she 
was beginning to be fed-up on the 
subject of Marian’s charms and 
graces. When the orchestra began 
again she made an excuse for not 
dancing and went up to the dressing- 
room and from there on to an upper 
deck of the clubhouse where she 
dropped into a chair and proceeded 
to relax utterly. Soon she would 
have to return to the dance floor. 
Some one would be sure to miss her 
and wonder. But for a blessed fif- 
teen minutes she could forget the 
whole business and get her jangling 
nerves in shape. At first she paid 
no attention to the murmur of 
voices below. Some couple seizing 
the opportunity for a petting party, 
she supposed. Then an intonation 
struck her with its familiarity and 
she listened shamelessly. 

“Why can’t you meet me in New 
York—or go with me?” It was 
Harry’s voice, roughened by passion 
and exasperation. “Who'll ever 
know? Don’t you know I’m mad 
about you! And you do love me a 
little, don’t you, darling?” 

“Of course, but you must under- 
stand! I wouldn’t dare. Auntie— 
she’d check up. She always does. 
She’d find out! I can’t! I tell you, 
I can’t!” 

Jane’s nails bit little half-moons 
in her palms. Her body tensed, she 
waited for the next speech. Marian 
and Harry! God, what a fool she’d 
been for matters to have reached this 
stage without her knowing! Harry 
spoke again, his voice lowered so 
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. that Jane leaned closer to the parapet 
in order to catch what he was saying. 

“Then, I’ve an idea. I’m supposed 
to get in Saturday morning. Well, 
I'll arrange to get in town Friday 
night instead. I’ll drive out, park the 
car down the road somewhere and 
some to you, sweet! It'll be easy. 
No one will ever know. You're on 
the other side of the house and if 
you leave the door unlocked! About 
midnight. Afterwards, I can leave, 
have a shave and a bath somewhere 
and show up for a late breakfast as 
planned. Well!” 

“TI don’t know.” Marian’s usu- 
ally ironic voice was shaky. Falling 
in love was something she hadn’t 
counted on. “It’s—risky!” 

“It’s the only thing to do,” Harry 
interrupted her. “It can’t hurt any 
one. I’m in hell, Marian. Things 
can’t go on this way! I want you— 
want you, darling!” There was a 
moment’s silence, the sound of breath 
sharply indrawn. Then Harry was 
saying triumphantly: “You will!” 

“Ves!” 

Jane fied. She must be seen danc- 
ing when they came in. As she 
flashed down the stairs, her blue eyes 
starry with the light of battle, a plan 
began to form in her mind. ... 

The next morning she poured 
Harry’s coffee, saw him off. He was 
too absorbed to notice the blue 
shadows under her eyes and Marian 
was breakfasting in bed. 

“See you Saturday morning,’ 
Harry said when he was leaving. 

“Good luck, honey!” She made her 
voice cheerful and watched his car 
out of sight around the bend in the 
driveway. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday— 
her mind checked off the days. 
Sweetness and light. Courtesy and 
consideration. She could, Jane re- 
flected, imitate the Borgias them- 
selves when enough was at stake. 

Before Marian awakened Jane was 
on her way to the village with the 
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shopping list—and her idea... . 
While the grocer got together her 
purchases and stowed them in the 
back of the car Jane went into a 
phone booth and put through a call 
to a friend in New York. 

“And be sure,” she ended, “to time 
it right. I don’t want the telegram 
to arrive one second earlier.” 

“You can count on me,” Ted Wiley 
assured her. He'd always had a 
secret passion for Jane which he 
knew was as hopeless as most secret 
passions—but that didn’t matter, She 
was a straight shooter and he was 
with her, right or wrung. But he 
knew she was right. 

Somehow the days passed. Marian 
was hectically gay. She flirted with 
Dick Gordon and all the white- 
flanneled young men. Her manner to 
Jane was perfection. Jane sat tight 
and waited. She could afford to 
wait. She forced herself to seem 
natural. 

On Thursday she arranged a larg- 
ish dinner party and bridge. It was 
late when the guests left, and on 
Friday Jane confessed to Marian at 
luncheon that she was dead tired and 
suggested that they spend an eve- 
ning with books for a_ change. 
Marian was elated. Everything, it 
seemed, was playing into her hands. 
She’d had no intention of having an 
affair with Harry Emmet, but even 
the most calculating woman is some- 
times taken unawares. Besides, 
Marian was confident that it would 
not end with being just an affair. 
Men didn’t get over her easily and, 
she considered, once married and 
free, she could manage Harry easily 
enough. As for Jane, it was too bad 
—but every one for himself in this 
world. 

They were having coffee in the 
living-room when the phone rang. 
Jane answered, 

“It's for you, dear,” she told 
Marian gravely. “A telegram.” 

When Marian returned her manner 
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was an odd mixture of excitement 
and irritation. 

“It’s about Auntie. 
to come at once.” 

“Oh, I hope not seriously,” Jane 
cried. 

“I imagine it’s just indigestion,” 
Marian replied petulantly. “But you 
never can tell. I’ll have to go, Jane.” 

“Can’t you phone her and find out 
how bad it really is?” 

‘T’ve told you she hasn’t got a 
telephone—darn it!” 

“Then, darling, you’d better rush 
a few things into a bag. You’ve just 
time to make the next train. The 
maids can pack for you tomorrow 
and I’ll send your things down by 
express.” 

“Damn!” Marian was annoyed, but 
over and above the annoyance was 
an expectation, a hope which she 
could not quite hide. 

Like a buzzard waiting for its in- 
ning, Jane thought to herself with 
disgust. 

“Tll help you,” she offered aloud. 

Twenty minutes later they pulled 
into the railroad station’s parking 
space with just time for Marian to 
get her ticket, thank Jane a thou- 
sand times and climb aboard the 
train. 

And, my dear little Judas! Jane 
thought grimly, by the time you’ve 
discovered that your aunt is in ex- 
cellent health, there’ll be no more 
trains until morning and I hardly 
think that even you would risk a 
reappearance without an invitation. 
Besides, I’ll plug that telephone un- 
til tomorrow morning—and then it 
- won’t matter how soon you contact 
the sappy Emmets!” 

Back at home Jane read for a 
while in a vain effort to quiet the 
beating of her heart. Eleven o’clock, 
She turned out the lamps, all but 
one. Going upstairs she bathed, 
brushed her hair until it lay in silky, 
shining curls. Then to the guest 
suite, so beautifully isolated. She 
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threw off her dressing-gown and, 
without a qualm, put on one of 
Marian’s Paris nightgowns, triple 
voile, that clung to her tenderly, soft 
as satin skin. She sprayed her hair 
and throat with Marian’s special per- 
fume. She took the precaution of 
pulling out the light plugs. Then, 
in a room palely lit with moonlight, 
she slipped between the sheets of 
Marian’s bed and waited for her 
lover to arrive, 

It was just after midnight when 
she heard the door to the terrace 
cautiously opened. Turning in bed, 
she saw a tall shadow standing sil- 
houetted against the outside grey- 
ness. Her heart beat furiously. 

“Marian—? It’s Harry, darling!” 
The next instant he had crossed the 
room and knelt beside the bed, his 
hands seeking her, his lips groping 
for hers. “Darling—angel! I love 
you! Oh, sweet, is it really happen- 
ing!” 

“Sh-sh-hhh,” Jane cautioned in a 
whisper. 

“You're right,” he agreed swiftly 
in tones as hushed as hers. To Jane’s 
relief he demanded no speech of her. 
“Do you love me?” He asked once, 
and for answer she tightened her 
arms and pressed her lips more 
closely to his. It was sufficient re- 
ply. Just before dawn he left her. 
“Soon!” He whispered, and she an: 
swered him again with a kiss. 

Jane slept until the sunlight 
streaming through the windows 
awakened her. She felt inordinately 
gay and young and triumphant and 
more than a little mad. At any rate, 
she, as Marian, hadn’t disappointed 
Harry! That was a slight sop to her 
vanity. And the idea was working 
out better than she would have dared 
hope. She dressed carefully, and 
when half-past ten Harry drove up 
she was on the back porch arrang- 
ing tea roses in a blue vase the color 
of her dress. 

Watching him cross the lawn, she 
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thought that he looked extraordi- 
narily handsome. No trace of guilt 
or self-consciousness could she de- 
tect, and for a moment anger seized 
her and it was all she could do to 
keep herself from hurling vase, roses 
and all in his face. But the thought 
of her idea steadied her. It was 
much the better way—the only way, 
in fact, to achieve her purpose and 
at the same time a nice revenge. 
jane waved at him, smiled brilliantly. 

“Good trip? Good luck?” 

“The best—all set. How’s my 
girl?” 

“Never better,” she lied pleasantly. 
“Have you had breakfast?” 

“Long ago. Um-m it’s good to be 
home.” 

He followed her into the house, 
carrying the vase. 

“There on the desk,” Jane di- 
rected, She did not miss his quick 
glance around the living-room. 
Would she ever again, she wondered, 
be happily blind—ever so confident 
of his love that she would not read 
hidden meanings into his simplest 
reaction or remark? Perhaps not. But 
he was her man and this was her 
marriage and she meant to fight for 
both with the only weapons at her 
disposal. 

It was not until luncheon that he 
brought up the subject which she 
knew had been in his thoughts ever 
since his arrival. The table was laid 
for two. 

“Marian lunching out?” Harry 
asked with elaborate casualness. 

“Oh, dearest, in the excitement of 
seeing you I forgot to tell you. 
After dinner last night she had a 
- telegram saying that her aunt was 
ill and to come at once. I put her 
on the train. We just made it.” 

“T see,” Harry said. If a thunder- 
bolt had struck him he could not 
have seen less. 

“Yes,” Jane continued, “it’s a 
shame, isn’t it? She didn’t even have 
time to pack. I got her things to- 
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gether last night and then—it was 
so hot up in our room I decided to 
sleep in the guest-room. So I did.” 

Mercifully she dropped her eyes, 
apparently concentrating on the 
melon before her, but not before she 
had seen Harry’s stunned look and 
the dull flush that swept painfully 
over his face. 

“You—you slept 
room!” 

“Why, yes,” Jane answered calmly, 
“It’s really lots cooler.” 

The entrance of the maid gave 
Harry a moment in which to recover 
some measure of poise. His brain 
was whirling with speculations. Jane 
couldn’t have known—or could she! 
Did Jane have a lover whom she 
smuggled into his house when he 
was safely out of the way? At the 
idea Harry was seized with a sav- 
age, unreasoning jealousy. He’d al- 
ways felt sure of Jane. Damn it, 
Jane loved him. But he remembered 
that he also loved Jane and yet he’d 
not been immune to the lure of a 
new appeal. Jane, giving herself to 
a stranger who stepped through 
French windows into her bedroom! 
It was unthinkable! But Jane 
couldn’t have known. Never again 
would he trust her out of his sight, 
if he could help it. And he could 
never be sure— 

Never in the world unless he ad- 
mitted his own guilt! Maybe, Jane 
had known all the time. But she 
couldn’t have known! 

The lobster was delicious, the 
salad a miracle of crispness and 
flavor, but to Harry they might have 
been hardtack. It was with an effort 
that he followed Jane’s chatter and 
made suitable replies. Resentment 
towards Marian flowered within him. 
But for her, this damned business 
of Jane and her fly-by-night lover 
would never have happened! Harry’s 
sense of humor had gone into cold 
storage and Jane, he realized, was 
looking prettier than he’d seen her 
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in ages. Desirable as hell! What a 
fool he’d turned out to be! And if 
she did know——? 

“Beautiful,” said Harry leaning 
over to kiss the back of her neck, 
“how about flinging some things into 
a bag and running down to Montauk 
for a few days? We haven’t gone 
away together for a long time. 
Let’s,” he added with unaccustomed 
diffidence, “forget we’re old married 
people and have ourselves a time? 
What say?” 

“Q-oh!” Jane was as thrilled as a 
child. “Harry, precious, you do have 
the most gorgeous ideas! I'd love 
it.” 

“Can you be ready in an hour?” 

“Half an hour,” Jane promised, 
radiant, 

“Swell,” Harry told her tenderly, 
“because then we can make New 
York before the shops close. We can 
have dinner in town and drive out 
later by moonlight.” 

“Shops?” 

“It looks like a grand day for buy- 
ing the Kohinoor you’ve been want- 
ing,’ Harry explained with his grin 
. that she could never resist. ‘“Busi- 
ness will just have to stand the 
traffic, I’ve decided.” (And, he added 
to himself, let your swell lover— 
if you’ve got one—see how his swell 
love-making stacks up against me 
plus that!) 

“Darling!” Jane was in his arms 
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and out again. “I'll be ready in fif- 
teen minutes!” 

The phone rang as she was put- 
ting on her hat. Harry was outside 
stowing the bags into the roadster, 

“Ves?” 

Marian’s voice drifted over the 
wire. 

“But, sweet,” Jane cried, “whoever 
would play that sort of stupid prac- 
tical joke on you? ... Oh, I am 
sorry, but Harry and I are driving 
down to the South Shore for a visit 
and, oh, here is the most gorgeous 
news! The darling is going to buy 
me a diamond just like yours! Now 
that he’s going to make a lot of 
money he says it’s what he wants to 
do first of all... . Yes, I sent your 
trunks down by express this morn- 
ing. .. . No, it wasn’t a bit of 
trouble. I decided not to trust the 
packing to a maid and did it my- 
self. . . . Don’t be silly! I loved 
doing it. After I finished I decided 
it was too hot to sleep upstairs and 
so I just spent the night in the 
guest-room. ,.. Yes, dear, the room 
you had. . . . Operator! Operator, 
you've disconnected me.” 

“J am sorry, madam,” the suave 
accents replied, “your party has 
hung up.” 

Probably fainted, thought Jane, 
and, humming a gay snatch of song, 
went out to join her recovered hap- 
piness. 


Fa) 


REMEMBRANCES 
By John McCullough 


3ig girls, little girls, tall girls and small 
Brunettes, blondes and redheads; 

T’ve loved them all! ... 
No, I’m not a Mormon, I’ve only one wife,— 
But, oh, those fond remembrances— 


Of my single life! 


Nee 


Cake For The Devil 


By DORIS STEAD 


ONNY lit a cigarette, and 
Riv down at his wife, 

whose red curls were copper 
in the light of the sun. She lay 
full length on the rug gayly playing 
with the dogs. 

“That’s a fine pose,” he said, “are 
your legs insured, Madam? They’re 
very excellent on the eye.” 

Sandra jumped up, seized him, 
pulled him down on the davenport. 

“Vulgar wretch looking at my 
legs; worse than a peeping Tom. 
I'lt take it into court.” Ronny lay 
back, closed his eyes pretending to 
sleep. “Let’s swim,” Sandra said pok- 
ing him. ‘Come on, pig, stop going 
to sleep. I know you're just putting 
it on. I can tell by the way your 
eye-lashes are twiddling.” 

Ronny came to life, pulled her 
down on him. “Minx!” 

“D’you still love me, Ronny?” 

* Course.” 

“Honestly ?” 

“Honestly.” 

“How much?” 

He found her lips. “That much.” 
Sandra struggled loose. There were 
tears in her eyes. “Hey, for God’s 
sake!” Ronny said, His arms were 
around her holding her tight, “What 
the heck?” 

“IT thought you didn’t love me any- 
more, Ronny.” 

“Little fool.” 

“You were so strange last week.” 

“Get your suit on,” Ronny said 
quickly, “we'll have a duck before 
dinner.” He gave her curls an af- 
fectionate ruffle. “Don’t be a damned 
silly kitten. Come on, let’s swim.” 
The lake was aquamarine. There 


were little fishing boats far out 
against the horizon. The clouds 
tinted gold were the shape of flow- 
ers. Sandra was a nymph in the 
green bathing-suit to match her eyes. 
Her skin was delicately tanned and 
her short red curls made her look 
like a child. “Well, Peter Pan,” 
Ronny said, and picking her up in 
his arms carried her to the lake's 
edge and dropped her into the water. 
She shrieked, pretending to drown. 
Ronny went in after her and they 
struck out abreast. 

At the house Caldwell and his 
wife got dinner. It was an old 
house, whitewashed and turreted. 
The living-room was long and cool 
with many windows looking out to 
the lake. Ronny had had the walls 
painted pale green, said his father 
would turn in his grave could he 
know; there were etchings, flowers 
everywhere, books, and a fireplace 
large enough for a man to sleep in. 
The house was full of rooms, as if, 
Ronny said, some one had come in 
the night and cut them into shape. 
Square rooms, long rooms, even 
round ones. Funny. And the win- 
dows were leaded, romantic looking, 
with views of the orchards and mead- 
ows mad with color now, 

Sandra loved the place. Her first 
summer here. She loved to ride in 
the early mornings on the silver 
horse “Moonlight.” She loved the 
week-ends when their friends came 
down, and the nights, the nights 
most of all when she and Ronny 
would walk the length of the beach, 
arm in arm, whispering and laughing 
like lovers, planning the future, 
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building life, their two lives into 
one, their hopes and dreams blend- 
ing like. music. There was never 
anything, any dark cloud, any sad- 
ness. 

“It is too beautiful!” Ronny would 
say. ‘““We have too much, I’m afraid.” 

Then Sandra would hold him close 
and tell him no, it belonged to them. 
It was beautiful because they were 
making it so; because they were 
building with strong and lovely 
things. 

Even when Ronny first met Marcia 
there had not been any difference. 
Ronny was on vacation, He and 
Sandra and a crowd had gone into 
town to see “The Devil’s Wife.” The 
play was storming Broadway. It was 
a hit because Marcia Dawn was a 
hit. She was marvelous, and beauti- 
ful, and brilliant! Exquisite, Ronny 
could see that. Any one could see 


that. 
“She’s a wonder,” Bill Morgan 
said. “I’ve known her half a dozen 


months now. Let’s go back stage and 
see her; nothing high-hat about Mar- 
cia. She'll treat you right.” 

Marcia was gracious and smiling. 

“How sweet of you, Bill, to bring 
your friends. How lovely! You liked 
the play? Oh, I’m so happy.... Tm 
wonderful? Ah, but it’s a wonder- 
ful play. You can’t beat those lines, 
you know. Marvelous lines!’ She 
laughed, lightly, 

“Aren’t you tired, Miss Dawn?” 
Sandra asked. “All that time on the 
stage!” 

“Tt’s my life, darling.” Marcia 
smiled, her eyes languid. “I’m never 
tired. Shall we all go down to the 
Golden Slipper?” she said address- 
ing Morgan... 

The place was crowded. It was 
crowded because it was Marcia’s 
favorite haunt. They came to see 
her, She was dressed in a gown of 
black sequins, her hair flowing loose 
and gold. When Ronny danced with 
her it felt like flax against his cheek. 
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“You dance divinely,” the actress 
said, “I think you’re divine anyway.” 
She laughed sweetly, softly, like a 
bell, and called to the orchestra to 
play a tune she liked especially. The 
crowd stood back while she and 
Ronny danced. They were beautiful 
together, he tall, graceful, swinging 
into step as though he had danced 
with her always, Marcia like a 
dream, her eyes closed, her long fair 
hair a golden cloud about her shoul- 
ders, her feet like jewels dancing in 
the fairy sandals. 

Sandra felt no difference, no going 
away from her of Ronny. She had 
laughed with the others, told them 
how wonderful they were together 
dancing, and later, when they were 
back alone together in the house by 
the lake, she had said how beautiful 
Marcia was, how clever in the play, 
and oh, didn’t she dance as though 
she were on wings. 

“It made me wish Ronny, that I 
were a man and could have danced 
with her.” 

Ronny had answered quickly that 
it had been an experience—the eve- 
ning, the play, the dance with Mar- 
cia, and most of all, he added, to 
come back here to the quiet where 
life was safe and real and they had 
each other. 

Safe! Even then he knew he must 
say the word aloud using it like a 
sword so that he would feel that 
nothing could touch the happiness 
he had known during the past year. 
Sandra was all he ever hoped. Their 
love was magnificent, and his work 
—he was an architect—was mould- 
ing into great things. They had 
everything to live for. They couldn’t 
lose. And that night he lay awake 
counting his blessings, wiping out 
the memory of Marcia with a smile. 

A week later Marcia telephoned 
Sandra, wanting them to come to 
town, : 

“I am having a party in my studio 
after the show,” she said. 
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Sandra was delighted. She called 
Ronny, explaining. 

“Tell her no,” he said. 

“But it would be lovely, Ronny. 
Oh, please let’s.” 

“I’m not at all crazy about going,” 
Ronny said irritably. 

“Oh, please, Ron, yes?” 

“All right!” 

Sandra went back to the telephone. 

“We'd love to come,” she told 
Marcia. 

Ronny was moody. “I’ve only a 
little bit of holiday left. Why do we 
have to go into town?” 

“You can sleep late in the morn- 
ing,” Sandra said. “Oh, don’t be bad, 
Ronny, be sweet. Why are you be- 
ing so horrid? We'll have a wonder- 
ful time. I think it’s lovely meeting 
theatre people, actually having her 
ask us. You know she’s quite the 
thing in New York, she must like us 
to want us to come to her party.” 

So Ronny put on his evening 
clothes and they drove to town. 
Marcia’s studio was twenty floors up, 
high against the stars. The studio 
itself seemed almost as long as a 
city block. The bar at one end was 
white. Everything was black and 
white. Marcia was back from the 
theatre and wearing black velvet 
pyjamas, Some one was playing the 
piano. A Negro mixed drinks behind 
the bar like lightning. He was very 
black in a white coat. There was a 
picture director from the coast, a 
poet and his wife, a song writer, and 
one or two others from the play. 
Marcia introduced Sandra and Ronny. 
The picture director took a fancy to 
Sandra and they went to the bar to 
drink rum somethings. The gentle- 
man at the piano who looked Rus- 
sian sat like an effigy, still, only his 
hands racing over the cords like mad. 
Marcia asked him to play a tango, 
which she and Ronny danced. 

“Do you like my studio?” she 
asked, her face to his cheek. 

“Lovely. Fantastic.” 
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“You think so?” 

“But your hair should be black,” 
Ronny said, “to carry out the 
scheme.” 

“Oh, darling, don’t you like my 
hair?” 

“I think your hair is the most 
beautiful I have ever seen; like spun 
gold.” 

“Ah, that’s very sweet of you. Tedl 
me, how long have you been mar- 
ried, Ron?” 

“Year and a half,” Ronny said. 

“Was it her green eyes?” 

Ronny did not answer, lost in the 
dance, the music. 

The Russian stopped playing 
abruptly and turned round mechani- 
cally like a man on wire, a puppet. 
His face was white, gaunt, a suffer- 
ing lost look, 

“He is blind,” Marcia whispered, 
“poor lamb. Come over and meet 
him.” 

His name was Alexandre Worob- 
lin. Russian. He stood up and shook 
hands with Ronny, smiling a dead 
smile, 

“You play splendidly,” Ronny said. 

“Thank you!” The Russian bowed 
slightly. 

“Rest a bit and have a drink, 
Alex,” Marcia said. 

“I would rather not,” the Russian 
said, “later, not now. I cannot play 
well when I am drinking. You know 
how that is with me.” He laughed 
shortly. “I will play something light, 
something in a light mood.” His 
hands fluttered a little, then fell back 
to his sides. “You would like this, 
yes?” 

“A waltz,” Marcia said. “I have a 
very fine dancing partner, Alex. He 
is tall and brown like a polo player; 
handsome, and his hair goes any way 
all over the place as if he’s always 
standing in the wind, delightfully 
boyish.” 

“Please— “Ronny laughed embar- 
rassed. 

“You are happy, I can tell,” the 
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Russian said. “I can always tell.” 
He turned facing the piano again 
with a queer crooked smile on his 
lips. 

Ronny and Marcia moved to the 
centre of the studio again. 

“I know,” Marcia said, “let’s go 
out on the terrace; sit under the 
stars. Oh, I adore that thing he’s 
playing, simply adore it, listen, lis- 
ten!” 

The night was navy blue, star 
filled. The lights below in the city 
golden eyes. The Russian played on 
and on. Lovely mad things, stirring- 
ly sad things, the music drifting out 
over the terrace and into the night 
catching the stars. Marcia found 
Ronny’s hand, then his lips. Her 
eyes were dark and lustrous under 
the light of the moon, her mouth a 
ted flower. I am mad, Ronny 
thought, I am stark crazy mad! But 
she was in his arms, their lips meet- 
ing again and again, her voice rich 
deep pleading: 

“Ronny, Ronny darling!” Close 
her firm, round breasts, the lovely 
lines of her shoulders, her white 
throat. .. . “Kiss me, Ronny darling, 
again! Again!” 

The music, the night, the wild 
odor of flowers in white jars, the 
scent of her hair, the exquisite 
warmth of her red lips! Ronny’s 
world broke into pieces, spinning 
miles to the lights below; he knew 
only desire, the want of this woman 
pulsing through his veins like wild 
horses. Shadows on the terrace 
brought him back. Voices. Some one 
laughed. Sandra and the picture di- 
rector standing together. Sandra! 
Ronny stood up suddenly, fixing his 
tie, brushed a hand over his hair. 
Had she seen him like that? Had 
Sandra seen him with his arms 
around this woman, his lips on her 
_ throat, her mouth, desire furiously 
taking possession of his senses? 
Surely she must have heard his pas- 
sion racing. into chaos, 
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But Sandra was sweet. Nothing in 
her face to tell the story. 

“We've been talking hours,” she 
said to Ronny. “Mr. Westbrook has 
been telling me about Hollywood. 
Lived there for ages.” 

Westbrook grinned. “And I've 
been hearing all about a horse called 
Moonlight and a husband named 
Ronny.” 

“Tf gave her that horse for a wed- 
ding present,” Ronny said unsteadily. 
“It’s an Arabian. Very special.” He 
laughed unnaturally. 

Marcia laid a hand on Westbrook’s 
shoulder. “I’m afraid I’m not a very 
nice person letting my guests take 
care of themselves.” 

“Don’t worry,” Westbrook said 
pleasantly, “it’s a swell party. Good 
liquor. Beautiful women and, my 
God, where did you get the Russian? 
He’s immense.” 

“Oh, I came across him one night 
playing in a club. Pathetic, isn’t he? 
The war, you know. I took pity; 
asked him to drop over. He did. We 
became friends. Quite a gentleman. 
Thoroughbred. Whenever I have a 
party I let him know. He’s mad 
about music, simply mad. Never 
stops. Adores to play for me.” 

“If he could only see you,” Sandra 
said. 

“Ah, yes,” Ronny said. 

“You're all so sweet,” Marcia said. 
“It is sad, isn’t it? He’s such a poor 
lost soul.” She sighed deeply. 

“T think you’re just swell,” Ronny 
said. “I can understand how he idol- 
izes you. I feel it in his music.” 
Ronny caught her hand tight. He 
was loosing hold again. She was 
superb, She was magnificent. His 
heart beat like mad; a wonder they 
could not all hear it, 

Marcia said: “Yes, I know he 
adores me,’ she laughed softly. 
“Sometimes I have a hard time. He 
can be very romantic.” Her eyes 
found Ronny’s. He said in a strange 
stifled voice: 
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“Let’s join the others, eh? What 
are they all doing?” 

Westbrook took Sandra’s arm. 
“Gambling, I bet. They were when 
Wwe came out. Your poet friend is 
a whizz, Marcia, he and his wife are 
cleaning up.” 

“Oh, they always have all the 
luck,” Marcia said gayly. “Poor Jim 
takes it on the chin every time.” 

“The song writer?” Sandra asked. 
“I think he’s so witty.” 

“He’s witty,’ Marcia said dryly, 
“antil he starts losing money. Then 
he takes a fit. He always loses. I’ve 
never seen it to fail yet.” 

They all went into the studio. 
Sandra left Westbrook and caught 
Ronny by the arm. 

“Hello, handsome!” 

Ronny smiled awkwardly. “Flirt- 
ing with me?” he said, 

“May eps 

“Bet you can, 
time?” 

She nodded, her eyes shining. 
“Isn’t it lovely here? Isn't Marcia 
grand? Oh, I’ve had the loveliest 
time tonight. Have you?” 

“Great!” Ronny said, staring down 
at her. She was such a kid. Such a 
sweet, trusting little kid. 

“Why do you look at me like 
that?” she said. 

“You look like an angel,” Ronny 
said. 

“T’ve never seen an angel with red 
hair,” Sandra laughed merrily. 

Marcia joined them, “Conference?” 
she asked slyly, one brow up quizzi- 
cally. “Don’t you know we're all 
ready for a champagne supper? Let’s 
go.” She took Ronny’s arm. West- 
brook came from somewhere and led 
Sandra to the long candle-lit table. 

It was an elegant party. The Rus- 
sian bent over the piano, gaunt, 
white, blind, playing mad music from 
a mad lonely soul. Black tulips in 
white bowls. Shadows. Marcia’s hair 
spun gold in the candlelight, her 
laughter a silver bell. Ronny lean- 


Having a good 
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ing close whispering, his brown face 
like an etching on a coin, only his 
eyes alive and afraid. The song 
writer full of wit, full of toasts. 
The poet making love to his wife in 
verse. Westbrook a little joyfully 
drunk, telling Sandra she had a vir- 
gin mind and the face of a virgin 
and hair like flaming nasturtiums, and 
Sandra, exquisitely shy, admiring the 
beauty of Marcia over the tip of her 
glass. So the night fled on navy-blue 
wings. The party broke up with gay 
good-bys. Ronny and Sandra were 
last. ; 
“I shall always remember tonight,” 
Sandra said, her eyes sparkling, 
cheeks flushed. “It’s been like some- 
thing in a book. Wonderful.” 
Marcia held Ronny’s hand tight in 
hers, an anquished look on her face. 
“Nor I,” she said intensely. “I 
hate your going,” her eyes were on 
Ronny, pleading, sad. “It’s awful 
you live so far away.” 
“Come out,” Ronny said. “Why 
not next week-end? Say yes?” 


Marcia dropped his hand. “Oh, 
lovely. Lovely! Yes, Yes!” 
“Tt’s beautiful,” Sandra _— said. 


“We'll go sailing; do all sorts of 
things.” ; 

“What day can you be down?” 
Ronny asked quickly. 

“Let’s see. Let’s think, Dash the 
wine,” Marcia laughed, running a 
hand wildly through her hair, “Sun- 
day, yes. Can’t make it before. Oh, 
damn, damn, wish I could. Show 
Saturday night. How I hate that, 
every Saturday night like taking a 
slice off your life. Never mind, Pll 
be down Sunday.” She paused, 
looked up at Ronny. “I'll stay until 
Monday afternoon. Fact, Ill stay 
forever if you'll ask me.” 

Ronny’s eyes dropped from hers. 
“You're New York, Marcia. You’d 
wither and die away from it.” He 
laughed shyly keeping his eyes away 
from her. 

“Really? You think so? A town 
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girl, eh?” Marcia pulled his ear play- 
fully. “Don’t think I’d care anything 
about lakes and boats and old tog- 
gery, eh?” 

“Oh, you would, I know,” Sandra 
said. “Don’t worry about anything 
Ronny says. “He’s shy because you’re 
a great actress, Marcia; afraid you'll 
find us too tame.” 

“So! Well, we'll see about that!” 
Marcia made her eyes wide. 

Ronny made a move. “Then it’s 
next Sunday.” Their hands met a 
moment. “Then good-by until then.” 

“Until then,” Marcia said softly, 
suddenly gentle. 

Sandra sat close to Ronny on the 
way driving back. She slept with 
her head against his shoulder. He 
drove carefully not to jog her, grate- 
ful that she slept. She was like a 
dove; a child. Not a woman any 
more. Something he must protect 
from hurt. Hurt! The pain of love 
was upon him and the pain of duty. 
He was madly, passionately in love. 
He was crazy in love and he had a 
wife. All the simple happiness he 
had known was gone. Like the tide 
going out—like the sun going down! 
The months of his marriage sped 
before him, photographing scenes: 
Their honeymoon in London; boy 
and girl. He had been so afraid, she 
was so young. Months of growing 
up together. Harmony. Companion- 
ship. Understanding, 

Ronny shut the memory out driv- 
ing fast now like a fiend. Sandra 
awoke, held on to his arm: 

“What a beast I am going to 
sleep!” 

“S’all right.” 

“You must be tired, Ronny.” 

“No!” He shrugged. 

She glanced up at him. His face 
was grim. Jaw set. 

“T must learn to drive,’ she said 
gently. “You always have to do it; 
it isn’t fair.” : 

There it was smacking him in the 
face, that sweet unselfishness. The 
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child quality of her heart jumping at 
him without knowing. Damn life. 
Damn love, 

“Well, here we are,” he said, turn- 
ing in the driveway. “Me for bed.” 
“Won't you have some coffee?” 
“Nothing.” He jumped out of the 

car walking fast into the house. 

Sandra ran after him. “Ronny?” 

“F’m?” 

“Ronny, you’re not cross with me?” 

“Hell, no!” 

“You look cross.” 

“Well, I’m not, see. Why should 
I be? Hell!” 

“I know I was a little bit silly 
with that picture director, Ronny. I 
didn’t mean to be. I wouldn’t do 
anything to hurt you.” Her arms 
were around him holding fast, her 
head down. “Oh, Ronny, you’re so 
sweet. I wouldn’t ever want any one _ 
else.” 

Ronny’s lower lip trembled. “Okay, 
kitten!” He lifted her chin, looked 
into her blue eyes. “Listen, if ever 
I do anything to spoil the way you 
feel about me, you take a gun and 
shoot me, see?” 

He turned running blindly upstairs 
slamming the door of his room so 
that it shook the house. ... 

The days following were strange 
and unreal. Ronny played a hard 
game. He was sweet and gentle with 
Sandra, but Marcia was ever in his 
mind. Sometimes she seemed so close 
he could feel her breath on his 
cheek; found himself listening to her 
voice. He counted the time until her 
arrival; it was like waiting for the 
beginning of the world. Nothing in- 
terested him. He was quiet, going 
off for hours at a time to lie on the 
rocks, fighting it out with himself 
and getting nowhere! Always the 
mad desire to telephone her, to get 
in the car and rush like mad. Any- 
thing to be near her again. So he 
counted the hours until the last day. 

“You are so quiet,” Sandra said. 
“You’ve been so quiet and strange, 
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Ronny. What is it? Are you worry- 
ing about something?” 

Ronny passed a hand across his 
eyes. “Nothing. Oh, I guess one or 
two things on my mind. Nothing 
much. Work next week, you know.” 
He smiled at her uncertainly, 

“Don’t spoil the last of your holi- 
day thinking of work. Bet you've 
been building bridges. Not fair. 
Holiday isn’t over yet.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t mind me,” Ronny 
avoided her eyes. “You haven’t been 
married to me long enough to know 
all my moods, sweet.” 

“And Marcia’ll be down tomorrow. 
Don’t forget that. We must show 
her a good time, oh, Ronny, don’t 
go getting ali architectish.” 

Ronny went to the window. The 
lake was light blue and still. The 
rocks in the sun made a jagged sil- 
ver shape, like a drunken elephant, 
a little crowd of gulls sitting on its 
back, There wasn’t a sound, only 
color everywhere, the horizon blend- 
ing with the lake, a blue chiffon 
scarf, 

Ronny came back tc his chair 
again, drew a time-tabie from his €ake tox: the devill 
pocket. : 

“She didn’t say what train,” he crazy we are. Funny she didn’t say 
said unsteadily.- “Think I should call what time. Did she say what time? 
her?” Let’s think.” Sandra made her eyes 

“Why, yes. There’s an ideas How narrow. “We were all so woozy- 
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that’s an idea. We’ll have to know 
what train to meet, have to know 
that. Oh, wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if she could come down after the 
play tonight!” 

“No trains,” Ronny said. 

“Her car?” 

“Hasn’t got a car. Doesn’t keep a 
car. Got in a smash-up one time. 
Taxies everywhere,” Ronny said 
jerkily. “Think I’ll call her to find 
out what train to meet. Think I 
will.” 

He went to the telephone, trem- 
bling all over; his voice shook as 
he asked for the number, his hands 
broke out into a sweat. His heart 
clanging like a gong; the seconds of 
waiting like little devil knives jump- 
ing out of the receiver. Then she 
spoke: 

“Marcia,” he said, “it’s Ronny!” 

“Ronny? Oh, darling, how lovely. 
I’ve waited like mad for a call. How 
cruel of you to make me wait so 
long.” 

“Have you? Have you really, 
Marcia?” Ronny’s throat wanted to 
burst; it wasn’t his throat at all, 
tight, bursting. “I’m sorry.” 

“You'll have to make up for it, 
Ron, darling. I’ve been loving you 
and loving you every single moment 
day and night since we said good-by. 
I’ve been through hell!” 

“What train?” Ronny said, his 
heart on wings. 

Marcia laughed gayly. “I didn’t 
say what train, did I? I knew you'd 
be telephoning. Didn’t think you'd 
take all week, cruel, lovely, murder- 
ous wretch.” 

“J wish you had no show tonight,” 
Ronny said. “I wish——” 

“Listen, Ron, are you still listen- 
ing?” 

“Yess Yes 

“D’you still love me?” 

“Too much,” 

“Sure?” 

“Too sure.” 
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“Not feeling just a wee bit re- 
ligious?” 

“Don’t be crazy.” 

“Well, then,” she paused, came 
back, “just lighting a cigarette. Lis- 
ten, darling, why don’t you drive 
down for me. Pick me up, after the 
show? Why don’t you come and get 
me? Could you, darling?” 

Ronny stopped breathing, then: 
“Don’t see why not.” 

“You sound so stilted, darling, so 
cold like a dentist or something.” 
Ronny laughed softly. “You do still 
love me, don’t you? Don’t you?” 

“I told you.” 

“You’re not alone. Is that it? San- 
dra there. That it?” 

“Right.” 

“Y’you think she’d mind your com- 
ing up for me, darling?” 

“We'll both drive up and get you, 
Marcia. Love to. Great idea.” 

“Oh!” Marcia’s voice changed. 
“Can’t you come alone?” 

“Rather a large order,” Ronny said, 
“can’t you figure it out?” 

“Try, will you? Will you try, 
Ron? Oh, I do so want to see you. 
See you alone. That wonderful 
drive. Think of it, darling.” 

“See you after the show,” Ronny 
said, “that’s sure.” 

“Are you telling me _ good-by, 
Ronny?” 

“Good-by, Marcia, take care, take 
good care of yourself——” 

“’By, my love, my sweet Ronny 
darling!” 

Ronny sat with the receiver in his 
hand, her voice still ringing in his 
ear. Then he stood up, plunged the 
receiver back in place and walked 
down the hall, his legs shaky, the 
whole of him feeling unbalanced like 
those shell-shocked fellows in the 
war, he told himself; it was as 
though, suddenly, he had lost his 
reason and wasn’t here at all; just a 
ghost; his soul having flown far off 
to a studio high up against the 
Starsis.> sos 
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“Well,” Sandra said, “what did she 
say, Ronny? What train?” 

“Wants us to drive up and get 
her,” Ronny said unevenly. He went 
to the dresser, found a bottle, poured 
himself a stiff drink. “Have one, 
Sandy?” 

“Sure. Ah, that’s enough, oh, that’s 
too much. You know I never drink 
it strong like that. Watch out you 
don’t spill it; look how your hand 
is shaking; there, that’s right, put 
some back. Fine. Yes, a little soda. 
What did you tell her, that we 
would?” 

“Didn’t you hear what I said?” 

“How could I, silly? I was out in 
the garden. We'll have to do some- 
thing about those roses, it’s a shame. 
What did you tell her?” 

“I told her we would.” 

“Would what?” 

“We'd drive up and get her.” 

“Why don’t you go up and get 
her, Ronny?” 

.“You mean without you?” Ronny 
was startled. She nodded. “Why?” 

“Well, you know what a sleepy 
thing I am. Most likely fall asleep 
on the drive back. That would be 
horrid. This way Ill get a nap in 
early, be waiting when you come. 
Coffee. Fire going. Have everything 
just splendid. Won’t have to keep 
Marie up that way. It'll be fright- 
fully late, you know. I'll stay here 
and have everything ready. Wouldn’t 
you like that?” 

Ronny looked down at his hands. 

He was a thief. No good. She was 
wonderful. An angel! Couldn’t she 
see what had happened to him? 
Couldn’t she see how mad he was 
to get away from her? To get away 
trom here to Her alone? 
' “Okay,” he said quietly to keep 
his voice natural, “you'll keep the 
home fires burning, eh? Have it nice 
when we get back. Fine, She’ll like 
our place; the way you have every- 
thing fixed, Sandy.” 


Sandra laughed. “You’re sweet, 
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Ronny. Do I make you the right 
kind of wife. Am I all right, Ronny, 
truly?” 

“You're swell.” 

“You haven’t kissed me for. hours 
and hours, Ronny.” 

Ronny dropped both hands on her 
shoulders, kissed her nose. 

“Don’t mind me, Kit,” he laughed 
uneasily. “What d’you say to a jog 
up the beach?” 

“On the horses?” 

“Sure.” Ronny finished his drink. 
Now he felt better. Stronger. His 
head sang. Perhaps if he had an- 
other. 

“Don’t drink any more,” Sandra 
said, “spoil the ride for you. Wait 
until we get back.” 

“Okay!” Ronny put the cork back 
in the bottle. “Time we get back I'l 
have to dress for town. Better have 
an early supper.” 

“That’s right. I’ll tell Caldwell.” 

Ronny reached town in time to see 
the last act of Marcia’s play over 
again. She was as superbly beautiful 
in that gown of jade green, her hair 
falling gold, her voice like music, 
rising, falling in rhythm as she 
walked, stood a moment, pensive, sad, 
broke into fire. God she was superb! 

The curtain came down with deaf- 
ening applause. Ronny found his 
way back-stage. Her room was full 
of flowers, crystal jars, bottles, pho- 
tographs, telegrams, letters, velvet, 
chiffon, brocaded things, gold and 
silver ornaments. Ronny gasped. 
Dropped down into a chair. This 
was Marcia. Then she came, was in 
his arms. 

“Darling, darling!” 

“Marcia!” he whispered hoarsely. 

“We are alone. You came alone.” 

“T came alone.” 

“J knew it. I knew you would. 
Hold me, sweet. Hold me tight.” 

“T saw you again in the last act,” 
Ronny said breathlessly. “Got here 
just in time. You are wonderful, — 
Beautiful and wonderful!” 
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“You think I’m beautiful, Ronny?” 
She was looking up at him with 
passionate eyes, her head thrown 
back. 

“Tf I were an artist,” Ronny said, 
“Td draw pictures of you and hang 
them in every swank cocktail lounge 
in Paris, New York and London.” 

“And wouldn’t you keep one for 
yourself?” 

“I don’t believe I would.” 

“So that’s all you care.” 

Ronny drew her close again. “I 
wouldn’t need to keep one. I’d have 
it painted on my soul.” 

“You're gorgeous, Ronny.” Marcia 


laughed delightfully. “Are you 
happy?” 
“Too happy.” 


“TI mean with her?” 

“Yd rather not answer that right 
now, if you don’t mind!” Ronny 
stopped short, Sandra’s face was too 
clear, her fine blue eyes— He moved 
away from Marcia, said: “Where do 
I put myself while you change out 
of that ‘Devil’s Wife’ affair?” 

“You shy, darling?” Her eyes 
laughed at him. 

“Lord, damn it, no!” Ronny felt 
himself blushing. “Say who wants to 
get in? Somebody knocking.” 

Marcia went to the door, stood 
there, “Hello, who is it?” 

“Hello, Marcia!” 

“Hello, West. Listen, darling, I’m 
rather busy, d’you mind?” 

“Sure, I mind.” 

“Oh, now be good. Be sweet.” 

“Shall I wait?” 

“I'm going to be busy, West. And 
I’m in a frightful dashed hurry.” 

There was a pause, then: “Well, 
Pll hop along then. See you later, 
maybe?” 

“Tll give you a call, darling. You 
were sweet to think of me, 

“You won’t forget?” 

1 -never: forget.” 

' = “Good-by.” 

' . “Good-by, West, darling.” 

Marcia came back to Ronny, pulled 
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his face down to hers kissing his 
lips. 

“Ts he in love with you?” Ronny 
said. Marcia laughed lightly, run- 
ning her lips across his eyes. “Don’t 
do that!” His voice was harsh, “You 
drive me mad.” 

“Don’t you want to be driven 
mad?” : 

“I don’t know,” Ronny said under 
his breath. His lips found her lips, 
their mouths one, “Open your eyes, 
Marcia. Look at me, Marcia.” 

Her lashes were long, sweeping, 
coming up slowly, her eyes languid, 
smoky. 

“There, what do you see?” 

“Do you love me, Marcia?” he 
asked huskily. 

Marcia pressed her flat hand over 
his heart. “I can feel it beating, 
Ronny, like a drum. Listen, Can 
you hear it?” 

Ronny held her fiercely to him, 
“You haven’t answered my question. 
“Look at me, answer me.” 

Slowly she raised her eyes. “Do 
you want me to love you, Ronny?” 

“Yes, oh God, yes!” 

“I do, Ronny.” 

“Oh, my sweet!” 

She jumped up suddenly. “Let me 
change, darling. Have yourself a 
brandy or something while I change.” 
She went over to the cabinet. “Here’s 
anything you want. I had Freida get 
some ice. Help yourself.” She dis- 
appeared in back of the screen. 

Ronny fixed a drink while she 
changed, chatting to him from be- 
hind the screen. When he saw her 
again, she was dressed in street 
clothes. A tailored frock and cape 
the color of wine. “You look won- 
derful,” he said, admiringly. “Your 
hair is a golden cloud against the 
wine.” 

“You say such lovely things, Ron- 
ny. Did you fix me a Scotch?” 

“Drink from my glass,’ he said. 

“Right. Where were you drinking, 
here?” 


— 
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Ronny nodded, smiling. Marcia 
lifted the glass to her lips. 

“Ah, that was good. My first to- 
day.” She put the glass down. “Lis- 
ten, Ronny, I’ve got to stop off at 
the studio. Mind?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then let’s go.” 

“Not before you kiss me again.” 

“No. Maybe when we get to the 
studio. Maybe not then. I mustn’t 
spoil you.” She laughed, unlocked 
the door. “We better get out of here 
before they shut us up in the theatre 
‘or the night.” 

“I wouldn’t mind.” 

“Yes, you would! It gets as cold 
as a. graveyard. ves 

“Then you've tried it?” 

“Once.” 

“Don’t make me jealous,” 
said, squeezing her arm. 

“God, no, darling, nothing roman- 
tic; an all-night rehearsal. We 
worked to get this play into shape, 
believe me.” 

Ronny’s car was red, the shape of 
a submarine. Marcia looked like 
Garbo in it. 

“You know the way, Ron?” 

“Sure, I know.” He laughed soft- 
ly. “Listen, I’ve been up to your 
studio a million times since last 
week. I know every stone in the 
road, every squeak in the elevator, 
every cobweb.” 

“No cobwebs,” Marcia said, pull- 
ing his hand from the wheel to her 
lips. “Not one bit of a cobweb. How 
dare you! I hate spiders. Ugh!” 

“T’ve dreamed of you every single 
living moment,” Ronny said. 

“Yet you didn’t telephone me un- 
til today. Think of that!” 

Ronny said nothing driving fast. 

“Think of that,” Marcia said again. 
“Why didn’t you call me, Ronny?” 

“Don’t bring Sandra back into it 
again,’ Ronny said tensely. 
“Sandra? What had she to do 
with it?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t call you, Marcia. 


Ronny 
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I couldn’t sneak around to it,” 
Ronny’s face was unsmiling, jaw set. 

“She doesn’t guess,” Marcia said, 
leaning forward, looking up at Ron- 
ny’s face. “You haven’t been stupid 
enough——” 

He shook his head. “Nothing! She 
wouldn’t! She—she thinks I’m per- 
fect; wouldn’t dream— Oh, God, 
Marcia, I love you. Damn it to hell 
I do. I can’t help myself.” 

“All right, sweet lamb, don’t get 
into a pet over it. Look, see those 
lights far, far up? The studio. Isn’t 
it gorgeous so far up? I’m crazy 
about it, like living in the clouds.” 

Ronny brought the car to a stop. 
They got out. The doorman touched 
his cap, shut the door after them. 

“Shall I drive it round to the 
garage, Miss Dawn?” 

“No, thanks, Joe. We’ll be down 
shortly, leave it in the driveway. 
Wonderful night, isn’t it, Joe?” 

“Tt is that, Miss Dawn.” 

They shot up in the elevator. 
Marcia leaned against Ronny. The 
colored boy smiled. Marcia smiled. 
Ronny hummed a song. They got 
out at the big, white door. 

“Ring the bell for me, Ronny.” 

Ronny rang the bell and a Negro 
opened the door. Ronny recognized 
him from the bar the other night. 

“Good evening.” 

“Good evening, sir.’ 

“Hello, Sykes.” 


“Hello, Miss Dawn. Good house 
tonight?” 
“Wonderful, Sykes. Good house 


every night.” 

“They come to see 
Dawn.” 

“Thank you, Sykes. Now listen, 
we haven't long. Mix up something. 
Something special. Yes my cape, 
here, my hat too. Mayas well be 
comfortable while we have our 
drink.” She smiled at Ronny, took 
his arm. 

“Well, Miss Leading Lady,” he 
said, “where shall we sit?” 


you, Miss 
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Sykes put a match to the fire. It 
had grown chilly. The flames leaped 
blue and orange, splashing the walls 
with foreign shapes in shade and 
night. Ronny relaxed against the 
cushions, Marcia on a hassock at his 
feet, her head thrown back against 
his knees. His fingers twisted her 
fair hair in curls, round and round. 
Sykes came with the drinks, tall, 
bending over with the tray, his face 
very black against the white coat, his 
teeth flashing. Z 

“The way you like it, Miss Dawn. 
The way I learned to make them in 
Bermuda.” 

Ronny tasted, whistled. 
that’s a drink!” 

“A toast, Ronny!” Marcia smiled, 
raised her glass, 

“To your eyes,” Ronny said. 

“Won't do. Too trite.” 

Ronny flinched, “To our love,” he 
said. 

“Ah, to our love!” 

Sykes came in again. Refilled the 
glasses. 

“Til be getting tight,” Ronny said. 
“¥ don’t want to, Don’t want to spoil 
this with getting tight; never was a 
brilliant drinker.” 

Marcia laughed. “You’re such a 

- boy, Ronny. Adorable!” 

Ronny drew her up from the has- 
sock, close to him. “I’m no boy, Mar- 
cia. I’m no kid.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

Ronny was sarcastic. “Sure? Hell, 
listen, Marcia; I’ve put on ten years 
since last week, since first I met you. 
You’ve done something to me. I— 
‘Well, hell, I want more. I want you. 
Good God, that’s it. I’ve shed my 
kid cloak. Found life. Found love!” 

“Sweet, Ronny,” Marcia said with 
his hand to her lips. “You really do 
care, don’t you?” 

“Care?” He laughed harshly. “Did 
you say care? I’m crazy, stark mad 
about you, losing my wits.” 

“Thought you said you'd 
found them?” 


“God, 


just 
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“I’ve found you, Marcia, that’s 
what I’ve found.” 

Marcia took his face between her 
cool hands. “You’re quite sure you 
love me, Ronny?” 

“Quite sure, Marcia.” 

“Then stay with me tonight,” Mar- 
cia said breathlessly. “Stay, Ronny 
and love me.” : 

Ronny moved away, leaning back, 
looking into her face. 

“We can’t! I can’t do that.” 

“Yes—yes!” 

“No, Marcia.” 

“Then it isn’t true, darling. You 
don’t love me. You only think you 


love me.” She drew his face down 
to hers. “Kiss me, sweet, sweet 
Ronny!” 


Ronny pushed her away, stood up. 
“J can’t, Marcia. Don’t ask me. I 
can’t stay. I can’t. You don’t know 
what you're asking.” 

“Then you don’t love me.” 

Ronny turned on her fiercely. “I 
warit you more than anything else 
in the world, Marcia. I’m going mad 
inside.” 

“You've a funny way of showing 
it,” Marcia said, smiling faintly, al- 
most disdainfully. 

“T have, have I? Well, see here!” 

“Tt adore you when you look mad 
like that,” Marcia broke in. “They’d 
go daffy about you on the stage. You 
really should have been an actor, 
Ron, you're so beautifully emo- 
tional.” 

“Don’t joke,” Ronny said hoarsely, 
“for God’s sake listen; listen to what 
I have to say, Marcia.” He dropped 
down beside her, grasped her two 
hands tight. “I’m crazy about you, 
Marcia. I want to marry you. 
Marry you! I’ve thought it all out. 
I can’t go on like this. I want you 
like hell, but I want you the right 
way, not a lot of mess and hurt. I 
can’t take you while I’m married to 
Sandra; break her heart. I’m no 
saint, Marcia, but I can’t take you, 
love you the way I want to love you 
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—married to her. It’s not my way, 
God, no, it’s not my way!” 

Marcia was laughing now, her lips 
wine red, head thrown back, hair 
hanging long and loose and gold in 
the firelight. 

“Dear, serious, sweet, Ronny, are 
you proposing to me? Are you, 
darling?” She fell back against the 
cushions laughing. 

Ronny was stabbed to the quick: 
“Marcia!” he said wildly. 

“Oh, Ronny, Ronny, I can’t stop, 
I can’t stop laughing, you’re so 
funny!” 

Ronny caught her hands, then 
flung them roughly away. “You're 
drunk! Drunk!” 

Marcia stopped laughing. “I’m not 
drunk, Ronny—very sober.” She got 
up, snapped the lights on, then lit a 
cigarette and stood over by the man- 
tel, smoking like a man, looking over 
at Ronny with contempt. “Young 
fool!” she said. : 

Ronny walked out on to the ter- 
race, stood looking down. There was 
no beauty now, no glamor, the lights 
far down like tinsel on a Christmas 
tree. 

Somewhere a clock struck two, 
hollow, haunting. Ronny turned, 
went back into the studio. She was 
still standing there with a cigarette 
in her hand, her face empty of ex- 
pression. Suddenly she looked up. 

“Well, Ronny?” 

“Well?” His voice was hard. 

“TI was right, Ronny, you are only 
a boy.” 

“I’m a damned fool!” 
grimly. 

“Perhaps. Perhaps.” 

“Well, I'll get going.” 

“You'd better telephone her. Tell 
her you’re on the way. Tell her I 
was taken ill.” She laughed acidly. 
“Wait, I’ll write a little note.” 

“To hell. with that,” Ronny said 
viciously. “Keep your notes.” 

“Your love soon changed to hate, 
Ronny,” she said dryly. 


he said 
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Ronny made a sound of contempt. 
He moved to the door. 

“Good night,” he said wretchedly. 

“Good night—good-by, young 
Ronny.” 

Her laughter followed him. 

“J put your car in the garage,” the 
doorman said. 

“Well, get it out,” Ronny said 
tersely. 

“Listen, you don’t have to talk that 
way to me,” 

“TY didn’t tell you to put it away,” 
Ronny said. 

“She did.” 

“You lie. I heard her tell you 
what to do with it.” 

“Oh, yeah? What did she tell me 
to do with it?” 

Ronny was getting mad. “She told 
you to leave it in the driveway.” 

The doorman grinned. “Hell, lis. 
ten, fellow, that means put it in the 
garage. That means what went up 
with her is staying overnight. Lis- 
ten, I been taking orders from her 
long enough to know my stuff.” He 
spat, laughed coarsely. “You don’t 
have to get funny with me, young- 
ster. You’re only a stage-door Johnny 
to me, see?” 

Ronny saw red. “By God, you—” 

“Say, listen,” the doorman had him 
by the shoulder, “you start any 
rough stuff around here and I'll call 
the cops.” 

“Well, get my car. I want to get 
out of here.” 

“You do, eh? Like that, eh? You 
spent your hour of love with her and 
now you want to be off, eh? Listen, 
let me give you a tip: Take a look 
at that poor blind guy once in a 
while. There he is, eating his bleed- 
ing heart out for her, crazy bleeding 
mad over her; married her when she 
was a nobody, he did. Lost his sight 
a couple years ago, he did. She don’t 
want the public to know; they like 
to play single, them actresses. I 
know. I know it all. He talks to me 
by the hour about her, he does; he’s 
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nuts about her, the poor blind guy! 
One of these days he’s going to take 
a gun and shoot her guts out. I feel 
it coming.” 

Ronny’s mouth hung open. 
passed a hand over his face. 

“Good God!” he said, his voice 
hoarse, broken. 

“T don’t talk this way often,” the 
doorman said, “I got a drop too 
much drink in me I guess. But it’s 
seeing him like this morning, stand- 
ing there, his stick in his hand, ask- 
ing me about her. ‘What she have 
on?’ he says. ‘How’d she look?’ he 
says. ‘Wonderful woman,’ he says. 
And me knowing how she is with 
one man after another, while he lives 
separate from her like he’s got a 
disease or something. Like he’s not 
good enough for her. Lord, but it 
burns me up!” 

“T have a long drive,” Ronny said 
weakly, 

“Yeah. Sure. I'll get it now.” 


He 
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He brought the car around. Stood 
off examining it. 

“Nice little job. Looks like an im- 
ported.” Ronny handed him a tip. 
“Thanks a lot!” He leaned on the car 
door, staring in at Ronny. “I’ve had 
a drop too much I guess. It’d cost 
tme my job if she knew, but when I 
see that poor blind guy——” 

“Forget it,” Ronny said. 

The car shot straight ahead. 
Ronny’s eyes were wet. I have a girl 
who loves me, he thought. I am 
young and strong and I have my 
sight. I have everything a man could 
want and I almost lost it. His heart 
opened and closed; he breathed with 
relief. He had been through a crisis 
and come out clean! Exalted, he 
pulled up at a pay station and put in 
a call to Sandra. 

“Sandra,” he said, “I’m rushing 
home. I'll be home before you know 
it,” and before she could answer he 
had hung up, 
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NEW YORK 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


Perilous towers round a cluttered bay; 

Canyons where gnomes pursue the tickers’ gold; 
Sweat-shops and dance-halls for the young-made-old; 

A few grudged spaces where pale children play. 

Days drugged by night, and nights that rob the day; 
Bodies for barter; honor, bought and sold; 
Cliff-dwelling folk, greeds, mean and manifold; 

Lights, laughter, tears, jazz, motor-horns—Broadway! 

This is Manhattan, as her own dull eye, 

Jaded from reading in the book of death, 
Sees the reflection she is careless of. 

A city where the millions race to die! 

Is lust too jealous of her heavy breath 
To leave some leisure for a little love? 


Bridal Eve 


By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 


74 F course you're going to 
stay on here, darling,” 


said Nan to Lois. “I’ve 
got to keep this place till fall, and 
Pye been stung once with sub-let- 
ting, which was quite enough for 
me. You see, it’s not going to cost 
me a cent, But it’s just too bad, your 
having to spend the summer cooped 
up in New York.” 
“You're awfully sweet, Nan,” Lois 
said. “I guess even New York in 


summer is better than being home- 


less. When are you getting mar- 
ried?” 
“Saturday,” answered Nan, brush- 


ing out the shining ripples of her 
red-gold hair. “His wife got her di- 
vorce on Monday, and he doesn’t 
want to wait. You see, darling, he 
seems to want me quite a lot.” 

“I do hope you'll be happy, Nan,” 
said Lois wistfully. 

Nan held the brush poised. “I’m 
afraid it’s going to be just a little 
deadly, being cooped up with one 
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man for the rest of my days,” she 
said. “But I’m going to make good, 
Lois, I’ve got to. I’m twenty-seven, 
you know. If it wasn’t for that— 
Oh, well, what’s the use?” 

She began unbuckling the garters 
of her sheer gun-metal stockings, 
then pulling the silken sheaths from 
her dainty limbs. What a beautiful 
woman, Lois thought, as she watched 
her. Kind, irresponsible, and yet 
with a pretty definite idea where she 
was going, and what she was doing. 
No wonder Hempel had starred her 
in that last, short-lived play, in 
which Lois herself had had only a 
few lines to speak! Nan’s shoulders 
and arms were flawless, creamy- 
white, with the faintest undertone 
of gold. 

Nan looked up, one bare foot 
daintily poised. She spoke as if she 
felt more explanation was necessary. 

“It’s lucky I’ve been careful,” she 
said. “He’s not the sort who would 
ever ask me any questions, but he 
has a lot of quaint, old-fashioned 
ideas about women. He can’t sup- 
pose I’ve never had my experiences, 
but he’s the kind who'll put all his 
doubts down in the .bottom of his 
mind, and accept me as I am, be- 
cause he’s a gentleman, Lois. Oh, I 
wish I loved him! I wish— I 
wish—— 

“You see now why I’m not telling 
people about it. Ill be so glad to 
leave Broadway for ever, and every- 
body we’ve known, and settle down 
on that place of his in Connecticut.” 

“Ah, don’t speak to me about Con- 
necticut!” exclaimed Lois, shivering. 

“It’s pretty rural, I admit, and I 
don’t wonder you made a flying leap 
from it,’ said Nan. “But I’m going 
to be a good wife to him, and go in 
for the society matron stuff that 
they love out there. I’ve got to, 
darling, at twenty-seven!” 

“Does—does Cyril know?” faltered 
Lois. 

“I had to tell him, dear. He knows 
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that, after Saturday, we’re through. 
I'm going to make a clean break. 
Yes, Cyril knows. And he wants to 
meet my husband. Imagine it? Men 
are so queer. I asked him what sat- 
isfaction he’d get out of it, and he 
didn’t know.” 

Lois, seated in her pyjamas on one 
of the twin beds, was wondering just 
how varied Nan’s experiences had 
been. Nan seldom mentioned names. 
She’d never told Lois whom she was 
going to marry, Lois knew that Nan 
would just slip away, that she would 
never see her again. And she loved 
Nan, despite Nan’s lack of responsi- 
bility, and men who had been in her 
life before she fell so hard for Cyril 
Trumbull, Hempel’s leading man, 

But Nan had been always careful. 
She had never let any man come up 
to the little apartment. But she had 
been away most week-ends. Once, 
Lois knew, with old Hempel. More 
than once, she was sure, with Cyril 
Trumbull. Never with this unknown 
man whom she was to marry on Sat- 
urday. 

Nan slipped into her pyjamas and 
came over to Lois. 

“Darling, are you always going to 
be such a little ninny?” she asked 
her. ‘You could get where I am. 
You’re gorgeous, with that dark hair, 
and those gray eyes of yours, with 
the black rims around the pupils. If 
I were a man, I’d fall for you so 
hard.” 

“But one doesn’t have to,” said 
Lois. 

“No, of course one doesn’t have 
to use all one’s assets, if one doesn’t 
want to. Only, darling, what are you 
going to do when the fall comes, if 
you don’t get a part? Listen, Lois, 
listen, dear, you know how I’ve al- 
ways got along well with men, Never 
stood for any rough stuff or promis- 
cuity, have I? They’re so fair, so 
decent, and they want to give a girl 
a break, if she’s straight, but still, 
they earn the money, don’t they? 
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And we women have to live. Be fair 
to them.” 

“T am fair to them.” 

“You’re not, darling. Lois, I’ve 
never quite got you. I know you're 
fastidious. But you’ve got tempera- 
ment, you’re a woman, aren’t you? 
You don’t really have to play this 
silly old-fashioned game— Oh, you 
know what I mean!” 

Lois was thinking. Why shouldn’t 
she explain to Nan, after ail, now 
that she would never see her again? 
Nan had been so dear to her, let 
her share the apartment, never 
thrown any parties there—and she’d 
never see her after Saturday! 

It wasn’t easy to explain, even 
though explanation would let down 
those dreadful barriers in her soul. 
Yet she found herself sobbing it out, 
while Nan sat beside her, one arm 
over her shoulders. ... 

“When did this happen, darling?” 
Nan asked her. 

“Four years ago, nearly, when I 
was playing stock at New Haven, I 
was only eighteen then, and was 
looked upon as a child genius. May- 
be I’d have become one, if it hadn’t 
happened. I was on my own, with 
just a few hundred dollars that Id 
inherited from my uncle’s farm, Oh, 
Nan, I was desperate about him!” 

“Wouldn’t he marry you, poor 
darling?” 

“He couldn’t. He was a married 
man. I knew it all from the first. 
He wasn’t to blame. We just couldn’t 
help ourselves for loving each other. 
Then I ran away and came to New 
York, because I couldn’t bear it any 
longer.” 

“And you’ve never 
since?” asked Nan, 

“T never let him know where I’d 
gone. I just disappeared. And, of 
course, he’s forgotten me long ago. 
I was just an—an experience, I sup- 
pose.” 

What a cheap little tragedy, Nan 
thought. What a little fool, though, 
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to have let it affect her life the way 
it had! 

“You know, dear,” Nan tried to 
console her, “we were ail young and 
innocent once. And we learn to put 
those things behind us, because we’ve 
got to. If you had got somebody else 
to love you, you’d have forgotten 
that fellow long ago. The best cure 
for a dead dog is a live one.” 

“I couldn’t!” 

“Why not?” 

“IT suppose—because I’m made that 
way. I don’t want any other man 
in my life. He knows me, Nan, he 
knows me as a woman, and not as a 
hat and a bundle of clothes. Don’t 
you understand? He’s held me in his 
arms, and I tell you we were mad 
about each other, and— Oh, I can’t 
go on!” 

“And you, my dear,” said Nan, 
“are a Broadway actress!” 

“A failure, like hundreds _ of 
others.” 

“You don’t need to be. Hempel 
thinks you’re grand. You've just let 
this thing get you down and crush 
you. You've got to snap out of it, 
darling.” 

“How?” asked Lois, dabbing at her 
eyes. 

“You’ve got to mix, my dear. You 
sit here alone and mope while I’m 
away, and then think you can get 
ahead in a business that needs more 
personality than any other. You don’t 
have to take lovers, but the right 
sort of man could help you to the 
big money, the Chanel frocks, jewels, 
—everything one wants. See, darling? 
Did you ever know I used to be 
crazily jealous of you, because of 
Cyril?” 

“J wasn’t sure avout it. I knew 
you'd find out Cyril was nothing to 
me.” 

“Listen! That man was in love 
with you before he ever looked at 
me. He is still! Lois, I’m giving 
him up. It’s so tough on both of 
us. You’re the only person who could 
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make him forget me. And you're 
about the only person I’d be willing 
for him to forget me with. You've 
always liked him, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, but—not in that way. He’s 
always been kind to me.” 

“He'll get you a swell part for 
the fall, if you’ll come out of your 
shell, Oh, Lois, I can’t bear to say 
what I’m saying to you. I wouldn’t 
say it to any girl but you.” Nan was 
crying now. “What would you think 
of a farewell party, just us four— 
us two, and Cyril and you?” Nan 
asked. “A good-by to the old life. 
I’m trying to help you and Cyril, 
see?” 

“You mean you want me to become 
Cyril’ panne id 

“TY don’t mean anything, except I 
want you to come out of your shell. 
He’s a grand person. Let the future 
take care of itself. Be human. Say 
you will.” 

“T will!” Lois exclaimed, so quick- 
ly that Nan was taken aback. “Yes, 
I will! You’re right. I know I’ve 
been a fool about that man for four 
years. I'll do it, Nan. However, I’m 
not pledging myself about Cyril.” 

“I’m not asking that, darling. But 
he’s all broken up about me, and [ll 
never see him again. Not after Fri- 
day night, never, never, never! And 
life goes on. Will you come, dear, 
and will you put that man out of 
your mind?” 

“Yes, I will!” said Lois, 

But half that night she lay wide- 
eyed in her bed, listening to Nan’s 
rhythmic breathing, and living over 
again those weeks in New Haven, 
weeks of such madness as would 
have seemed impossible. ... Jim Bur- 
nett’s people were rich manufactur- 
ers somewhere near. Jim was just 
through Yale and they met the sec- 
ond week Lois had been playing. 
Lois hadn’t been exaggerating when 
she told Nan that she belonged to 
jim, She’d known it the moment 
they met. 
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First the madness of it! Ah, but 
then the sordidness of it, insepar- 
able from such an affair in a coun- 
try town! The trips overnight to 
Bridgeport and other cities, rooms 
shared with a sense of furtiveness in 
shabby hotels where there was no 
chance of Jim’s being recognized. 
And, all the while, Jim’s wife! 

A secret marriage in his junior 
year, to a little floosie who refused 
to divorce him, to whom he had to 
go home weekly, after his pretended 
post-graduate work was done. A hell 
in a little cottage—for Jim’s parents 
had refused to recognize her. Shar- 
ing Jim with another woman! That 
was even more sordid than the 
shabby hotels. 

It had all become impossible. The 
ecstasy and horror of those weeks 
had blended until, out of it all, the 
wild impulse for flight had come to 
Lois. She had disappeared. Never 
since seen any one she had known 
in New Haven. Worked in a store, 
typed, got small parts in shows, been 
befriended by Nan! All the while 
the memories of those nights! 

“I will! I will!” she repeated to 
herself a score of times, clenching 
her small fists. “I’ve been a fool! 
I’ve let that man destroy my life. I 
don’t care what happens now. My 
life is going to be my own, I hate 
him!” =. 

The faint gray of the summer 
morning was beginning to steal into 
the room before Lois slept at last. 
It was Nan who awoke her with the 
orange juice, toast, and coffee. Dear 
Nan! The world wouldn’t have rec- 
ognized her for the grand person she 
was, because the world doesn’t rec- 
ognize how women can be loyal to 


women. But Lois knew. 
“T’ve been thinking it over. T'li 
come on your party,” she said 


gravely. 

“Friday night? 
till then.” 

Lois knew where Nan was going, 


I may be away 
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knew that she and Cyril were not 
going to break up without a fare- 
well. And she thought, I shared 
my lover with another woman once, 
and now I’ve got to take another 
woman’s lover. Life’s horrible—but 
it’s that way.” 

“Friday night,” Lois repeated. 

“Y'll_ give you a ring, darling,” 
Nan told her. 

Nan was gone later, with a flurry 
of suitcases and hat-boxes, and Lois 
was alone in the little apartment that 
was to be hers till September. Lois 
was thinking about Cyril Trumbull. 
With her definite act of rejecting 
Jim Burnett, and all their memories, 
her personality seemed to have be- 
come enlarged. She saw now in what 
a narrow circle she had been wan- 
dering. It had been a miracle that 
she had ever got that job with Hem- 

el. 
ss She thought of Cyril, and of his 
numerous little courtesies. She’d lied 
to Nan when she pretended she 
hadn’t been sure whether Cyril had 
been in love with her. He had been 
.mad about hér, and Lois had known 
it, and put it down in her subcon- 
sciousness. Now, Nan wanted her to 
console Cyril, because she was leav- 
ing him forever. 

And, with that larger conscious- 
ness, Lois saw Cyril as a man, and 
a very desirable one. Tall, hand- 
some, a gentleman, and a man who 
could help her. What a fool she had 
been! 

What an asset woman had in their 
beauty, she thought cynically, as she 
dressed before the mirror, taking in 
each feature of herself, looking at 
her black-rimmed gray eyes, and the 
curves of her breasts, and the beau- 
tifully modelled limbs that tapered 
to those slender ankles under the 
fawn stockings. ; 

“I’ve got to live!” she said to her- 
self. “I’ve got to live! Oh, I hate 
you! You robbed me of everything, 
when I was eighteen. A child! Those 
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horrible little rooms that smelled of 
dust and plush.” And there was the 
woman waiting for Jim—waiting for 
him in their cottage after she was 
through with him! 

Nan didn’t come back. Lois had 
known that she wouldn’t. Thursday 
passed, and Friday came, and then, 
in the afternoon, the ring, Nan’s 
voice: 

“Is that you, darling? Can you 
meet us at Tony’s at seven o’clock 
tonight? Oh, Lord, I’ve had a wild 
time, Lois.” Nan’s voice was hys- 
terical. “Us four! Listen, dear— 
listen, darling: you’ve got to be 
yourself. Cyril’s rather blue. Yes, 
we're all counting on you, You see, 
it’s going to be a sort of mixed 
party. It’s per-shonality that’s go- 
ing to count. Be yourself, Lois. You 
can swing it. I’m damned if I can.” 

Nan rang off. Lois knew that Nan, 
who hardly ever drank much, must 
have been under an intense emo- 
tional strain, With Cyril, of course! 
And marrying the man from Con- 
necticut, because she was twenty- 
seven, And dedicating her, Lois, as 
a peace-offering, a love-offering, to 
Cyril Trumbull, to help him to for- 
get the past, 

She’d play her part. She wasn’t 
going to be rooked by Jim Burnett 
any longer! Not even if he had 
known her—as she had told Nan. Not 
even if she had laid aside all the re- 
ticences of a young girl for him, be- 
cause she had been desperately and 
madly in love with him! 

“Yll make Cyril Trumbull!” she 
told herself. “I’ve got to live. I 
don’t care. I don’t care! Jim killed 
something in me. I guess all men 
kill something in women. And then 
they call us heartless! I want clothes 
and shelter. And there isn’t any 
love!” 

“Do you hear that?” she said to 
herself, as she slipped into that gold 
lace evening gown. It clung to her, 
it was a part of her, it was like an 
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extension of her own body. Lois 
looked at herself in Nan’s pier-glass. 

“Can I make Cyril Trumbull?” she 
asked herself. “I can make any man! 
It isn’t nice. No, it’s not nice. Life 
isn’t nice. It wasn’t nice,” she said, 
hardening herself, “when Jim used 
to leave me in those squalid little 
Bridgeport hotels, to go home to his 
wife. I guess I’ve lived through all 
that. I’m myself now. Do you un- 
derstand?” she asked the gold- 
sheathed woman in the mirror. 

She snapped off the lights, groped 
her way to the door. Oh, God, why 
did she have to keep thinking, think- 
ing? But there would be drinks 
soon, and then she wouldn’t have to 
think. ... 

Jim Burnett was the first person 
she saw in the lobby of Tony’s. Not 
changed, except for a few lines about 
his mouth and eyes. Harder, as she 
was harder,—but not changed. Then 
Nan, then Cyril Trumbull. 

“Lois, dear I want you to meet my 
fiancé, Mr. Burnett,” said Nan, a 
little thickly. 

Lois bowed, and saw Jim’s eyes 
devouring her with incredulous 
amazement. ... 

The dinner was a farce, a dream, 
a nightmare. Nan and Cyril had evi- 
dently been imbibing a good deal. 
To them, the setting was unreality. 
Only Jim and Lois were alive. They 
were watching each other, incredu- 
lous of each other’s presence. And 
Nan was going to marry Jim! 

But he knew her!... He knew 
her because of all those nights to- 
gether in those wretched little 
hotels, He knew her, and she was 
his, and she’d met him again after 
all, when she’d never expected to see 
him again! 

They had champagne. Nan and 
Cyril had been drinking. Only God 
and those two knew where they had 
been, the past two days. They were 
lolling in their seats, but Jim and 
Leis were looking at each other, in- 
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-credulous, and barely speaking. Nan 


leaned toward Jim, and Lois could 
see that she was pulling herself to- 
gether. : 

“Darling,” she said, “I guess I’m 
pretty well soaked. I’ve got to go 
home.” 

“Tll take you home, Nan,” an- 
swered Jim. But he was still look- 
ing at Lois. 

She was his woman, as she’d al- 
ways known she was, and that sheath 
of gold that concealed her was just 
a jest. But there’s loyalty between 
women. Lois leaned toward Nan. 

“Hold up, dear,” she said. And 
whispered: “You and Cyril are stag- 
ing too much of a show. You'd bet- 
ter send him home. We’re going back 
to the apartment.” 

“Sure,” answered Nan. “Sure! But 
thish is the lasht night of my single 
life. Tomorrow night I won’t be a 
maiden lady any more, ’S that true, 
jim?” she hiccoughed, 

Lois had never seen Nan vulgar 
before. She saw a sombre flicker in 
Jim’s eyes. They rose from the table. 
Jim paid the check. The four of 
them were in the lobby of Tony’s, 
and then, somehow, Cyril was help- 
ing Nan into a taxi and getting in 
after her. Jim’s hand checked Lois. 
They stood together, watching Nan 
and Cyril arguing. Jim turned to- 
ward Lois and said: 

“Oh God, how I’ve wanted you, 
and now I’ve found you again.” 

“You've got to see Nan home,” 
said Lois. 

But the taxi was moving. Nan was. 
beckoning to Jim, but it was moving, 
and the two disputing figures disap- 
peared in the maze of traffic down 
the side street. ... 

The taxi was gone, and Jim and 
Lois were still standing on the curb, 

“Cyril’s seeing her home to our 
apartment, Jim,” said Lois. “I think 
we'd best take another taxi and see 
that she’s all right.” 

“Not yet! There’s too much that 
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we’ve got to talk about. I’m not get- 
ting married until tomorrow, you 
know.” 

They looked at each other, taking 
it all in, everything, just a man and 
a girl who loved each other, and 
were caught up by life, as they were 
snarled in the tangle of pedestrians 
and traffic moving along the road, 

“Jim, she’s going to be your wife!” 

“Tomorrow! ... Why did you run 
away from me?” 

“Jim, my dear, that’s all in the 
past, isn’t it?” said Lois softly. 

“There isn’t anything but the 
present.” 

Lois caught her breath. “Nan’s my 
friend,” she whispered. “And going 
to be your wife. Let’s part now, Jim, 
—right now! I'll give you her ad- 
dress.” 

“T’ve been crazy since seeing you 
here tonight.” 

They weren’t answering each 
other’s challenges. They were pur- 
Suing each their own train of 
thought. Ah, but it led in one di- 
rection, into each other’s arms. Lois 
was fighting, fighting, to be loyal to 
Nan, It wasn’t any use. 

“Jim,” she tried again, “You’re 
marrying Nan tomorrow. And she’s 
such a grand person. Jim, don’t con- 
demn her because she got plastered 
with an old friend the night before 
marrying you. Most men have stag 
parties before they get married, don’t 
they? Jim, for God’s sake, never 
condemn any woman for anything,” 
she cried hysterically. “Oh, if only 
you men could understand how diffi- 
cult life is for us!” 

“Ym not condemning Nan. 
go to my apartment and taik,.” 

“Tll go for a few minutes,—only 
a few minutes, Jim. I’ve got to go 
to Nan. She’ll need me.” 

Jim didn’t answer her. He was 
holding up a finger as a taxi drew 
up to the curb. And Lois knew that 
she was lost. She couldn’t make 
anything come real. She was stand- 
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ing before the swinging, open door 
of the taxi, and Jim wanted her to 
get inside. 

She was inside now. She was 
slumping against his . shoulder, as 
she had seen Nan slumping against 
Cyril’s. But she wasn’t drunk. She 
had never been more sober, and a 
little, clear light in her brain was 
playing over the whole setting, 
searching out and analyzing... . 

The taxi stopped. Jim was help- 
ing her out, and her limbs were so 
weak. But Jim’s hand was under her 
arm, just in the way he used to help 
her out of taxis in Bridgeport, cen- 
turies ago.... They were in a dinky 
little elevator, propelled by a black 
boy. A door opened, and then they 
were in Jim’s apartment. 

“Have a drink, dear?” asked Jim. 
Lois shook her head. She looked at 
him, pleading without speaking. She 
wanted him to take her back to Nan. 
“T love you, dear,” said Jim, “And 
I’ve found you again after all these 
years.” 

“But everything is different.” said 
Lois. 

“Nothing has got to be different.” 

Suddenly Lois found herself laugh- 
ing hysterically. “Oh, Jim, look at 
me! Don’t you want me to take off 
my hat and put it on a chair, the 
way I used to? You never knew 
whether I had my hat on or off, did 
you? Do you remember that time—?” 

After that, nothing seemed to mat- 
ter. Lois remembered later haying 
said: “Swear that you'll go to Nan 
the first thing in the morning!” 

But he hadn’t answered her, All 
he had said was, “I’ve loved you for 
four years. There was never any one 
but you. Do you remember the old 
days?” 

Lois answered steadily, “I remem- 
ber them. I remember all the ec- 
stasy and terror of them, and your 
going away to your wife. I ran away 
from it all. But there has never been 
any other man in my life, Jim.”.,, 
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“You know,” he said, much later, 
when they could talk again, and hold 
each other close, and laugh, “you 
were such a child. That was the 
thing that hurt me most, thinking of 
what I had done to you. After you 
ran away, I knew that I'd never find 
anybody like you again. I’ve culti- 
vated another side of my nature 
since. I’ve been a kind of playboy, 
since I came into my father’s money. 
God, if you knew how I’ve hated 
the women I’ve been with!” 

Lois was silent; frightened that 
he was going to speak about Nan. 
Because this night had been mad- 
ness, and they’d never see each other 
after the morning. 

“It’s four years since I’ve seen my 
wife,” he said. “I asked Nan to 
marry me, because I’d persuaded my- 
self that our past had been a dream.” 

What could you do, when men 
stirred you so, and played on you 
like that? Lois cried against Jim’s 
shoulder for a long time. Then she 
struggled up. 

“We've got to go for Nan,” she 
said, “Poor girl, I guess she passed 
out. We can’t let her wake up alone 
and not remember what’s happened. 
This is your wedding morning, Jim.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Go to her and remind her that 
this is your wedding morning,” said 
Lois. 

“Ty can’t 72 

“You can and you will! You're 
not a coward, Jim. You’re not going 
to run away from a woman, are you? 
Listen, she doesn’t have to know 
anything about us—nothing at all. 
Make up anything. People who ask 
for explanations deserve to have lies 
told them, don’t they? Never mind 
what you tell her, just go to her, 
poor darling. Oh, Jim, she’s fine. 
She’s my best friend in the world.” 
~“You’re very loyal to her, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes, Tam. She sheltered me, and 
she fed me. And I understand what 
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not one man in a thousand under-- 
stands, the depths and complexities 
of a woman’s heart, She’s expecting 
to marry you, Jim. She’s going to be 
a good wife to you, She’s going to 
be a society matron in that horrible 
little town you live in. She’s going 
to honor you. You’ve got to go to 
her.” 

“How about you?” asked Jim. 

“T’ll go to her too. If she asks any- 
thing, maybe I'll tell her. Jim, I owe 
her so much!” 

“T’m coming,” said Jim. “Get into 
these.” He was holding up two sheer 
stockings of fawn. 

The pallid light of morning was 
already stealing into the apartment. 
Lois, putting on the gold sheath of 
a gown, realized how odd it would 
look in the morning. But that didn’t 
matter, because everything had be- 
come impossible, The only thing that 
counted was that the old sense of 
furtiveness was gone. The old smells 
of dust and plush. There were just 
Jim and she, fighting together, with 
their backs to the wall. She wouldn’t 
let him turn Nan down. He couldn’t, 
just because of that stupid party. 

“Y’m ready, dear.” 

He had shaved, and Lois saw him 
putting his razor away in its little 
case, with such an odd sense of in- 
timacy. It seemed impossible, that 
in another hour, she would have 
parted from him forever. 

They walked downstairs in the 
gray of the dawn. A sleepy negro 
was stretched out on a bench beside 
the switchboard, but he didn’t stir 
as they went by. Now the two were 
in the empty street, walking, walk- 
ing. Red clouds were floating in the 
east, over the river. 

“I guess we'll find it hard to get a 
taxi at this hour in the morning,” 
said Lois. 

At that moment a taxi purred up 
silently beside them, and Lois gave 
the address. They got in, sat side 
by side, hands just touching. Every- 
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thing was in suspense. But every- 
thing had always been in suspense 
between them. Never the time would 
come when life grew real for them. 

The apartment-house! The little 
walk-up apartment, four flights up. 
The ring at the bell, and the re- 
peated ring, and then, at last, the 
rustling inside. Then the door 
opened, and Nan stood there. 

She wore a blue kimono over her 


canary-colored pyjamas, she was 
sleepy-eyed. 
“Well, for heaven’s sake, where 


have you folks been?” she asked. She 
teetered a little as she balanced her- 
self upon her mules, “Cyril and I 
been waiting for you for hours,” she 
said. She called back into the room. 
“Cyril! Here they are! All ready 
to go on with the party! Don’t for- 
get, this is my wedding morning.” 
“Like hell it’s your wedding morn- 
ing!” said Cyril Trumbull, coming 
into the little living-room, in his 
shoes, trousers, and overcoat. 
_ Lois took Nan by the arm and 
drew her back into the apartment. 
“Darling, you’re going to marry 
Jim,” she whimpered. “Oh, yes, dear.” 


“Listen here,” answered Nan thick- 
ly, “he turned me down last night, 
didn’t he? For you,—you little 
double-crossing snake, Well, I may 
be twenty-seven, but I just can’t 
take it—see? Cyril and I are mad 
about each other. Go on! I always 
guessed that when you came out of 
your sheil you’d make a grand slam. 
Go ahead with him!” 

“Nan,—Nan, listen! Jim’s the man 
I told you about, in Connecticut, 
four years ago!” 

Nan burst into shrill laughter. 
“Congratulations, my dear!” she 
cried, “Well, Jim and I couldn't 
have made it in a million years. You 
see, Cyril and I decided life would 
be just too tough if we had to give 
each other up, even if he hasn’t got 
a cent, and——” 

But Jim had slipped his arm about 
Lois, and was drawing her out of the 
apartment. And the door closed soft- 
ly behind them, 

They stood together for a moment 
at the head of the stairs. Heaven 
opening before them, and the past 
all dead—forever dead! Then they 
went down, hand in hand, | 
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My love is a stalwart guardsman,— 
He’s a mighty man and brave; 
And his strength is tested daily 
By many a burly knave. 
My love has no shining armor, 
Nor palfrey with trappings gay; 
But his steed’s as swift as lightning 
And he always finds a way 
To rescue babes from death’s clutches, 
Or maidens in distress, 
As he slams the doors together 
In the rush-hour Bronx Express. 
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and now, in the middle of 
the evening, the irises had opened 
too far; and this caused things to 
blur. She was one of six—six who 
had crowded into the pink-lighted 
booth. Al, Joe, Eddie, Gloria, Mari- 
bee,—they had come here to help her 
celebrate, and they were all drinking 
too much, talking too much, laughing 
too much, 

Qutside, a freezing wind leapt 
across the snowy countryside and 
screeched at the cornices of the long, 
low barbecue; and inside, a pay-pho- 
nograph was sobbing that it was in 
the mood for love. . . . Across the 
table, Al was telling what he had 
said to the salesmanager. Suddenly, 
Audrey stood up. 


ER eyes were gray as opaque 
whorls of cigarette smoke, 


“Where you goin, baby?” Al 
asked. 
“Be back! ... Right back!” she 


said rather unsteadily. 

The linoleum floor, where three 
couples were atempting the dance, 
tilted eccentrically beneath Audrey’s 
pumps. At the phonograph, she 
paused uncertainly and twirled the 
shiny knobs, but the music wouldn’t 
stop. She wished it would. She was 
not, just now, in the mood for love. 
She was in the mood to celebrate. 

She pivoted slowly, a woman in her 
middle twenties, a woman blonde 
and ear-ringed. Somehow, her direc- 
tions were mixed, and instead of re- 
turning to the booth of celebration, 
she found herself wandering along a 
line of strange booths, and pausing 
at the mouth of a booth that was al- 
most empty. 


“Good evening,” Audrey said. “Are 
you celebrating, too?” 

The man, incredibly, was drinking 
coffee—black coffee. He put down 
the thick cup. He said: 

“No.” 

He was somewhere beyond forty, 
long and lean of chest and stomach, 
long and lean of face. His ears were 
set close against a head of frosted 
hair. He wore horn-rimmed glasses. 

“Tell me something,” Audrey said. 
She sat down opposite him. “Tell me 
why you're here, if you’re not cele- 
brating.” 

“T changed a tire.... I wanted to 
get warm.” 

Audrey asked him for a cigarette. 
“Well, I’m celebrating,” she said, let- 
ting the smoke drip languidly off her 
tongue. “Celebrating my divorce 
from Bruce. Tomorrow night I'll be 
Miss Audrey Reeve again, see? No 


longer Mrs. Bruce Hodson. Great 
feeling.” 
“I should imagine—’ A _ smile 


touched his gray mouth. “But aren’t 
you celebrating—ah—a bit prema- 
turely?” 

“Pre—? Oh, no! Not premature 
at all. He won’t contest it, see? My 
lawyer’s smart. I get a hundred and 
fifty a month, beginning tomorrow. 
Account of me being treated cruel 
and inhumanly. Bruce agreed to that, 
My lawyer went to the hospital to 
see him.” 


“Hospital ?” 
“That’s it. Sure. Bruce was fool- 
ish—see? Letting himself get run 


down. It began that day he got jeal- 
ous of Larry. That was a laugh, too. 
I never loved Larry—know that? It 
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was always Al. Like that old song— 
‘it was Al all the time’!” 

“Bruce,” the man said. “Bruce 
Hodson... Ah, not Dr. Bruce Hod- 
son——?” 

“Right the first guess, brother. The 
psych—the psych——” 

“The psychiatrist?” 

“That's it. Hard word, know it? 
Bruce is smart—I’ll give him credit. 
How a dumbell like me got him—he 
used to tell me he loved me because 
I was like life. Funny thing to say. 
But he said lots of funny stuff. Used 
to say I was like a bouquet of 
flowers.” Audrey snickered. “I was 
a stenographer in his office. First, 
he never noticed me. Burned me up. 
Iwas carrying a torch for Al in 
those day. Al had married Margie— 
see? Al regrets it, now. Well, I de- 
cided that Doctor Hodson wouid 
notice me or I’d know the reason, 
and when he started to notice me he 
noticed me plenty. ... But after we 
were married it was awful—way he 
treated me. Cruel. Used to yap at 
me about using the wrong—wrong 
grammar — before his highbrow 
friends. Terrible! Things I went 
through. And it was always I was 
drinking too much and spending too 
much and I should have a baby and 
a lot of crazy stuff. And me yearn- 
ing my heart out for Al. ... He 
never knew about Al, though. It was 
Larry he was burned up about, al- 
though, honest, Larry and me were 
never much more than good friends. 

“Larry—he was old acquaintance 
of Bruce. In bonds. Well, I kinda 
liked the kid at that. Lots of fun, 
know what I mean? Afternoons, he’d 
drop into the apartment for a drink. 
Maybe Larry didn’t act just the way 
he should, but he was a good kid. 
Well, one afternoon Bruce came 
home. Last fall—cold, rainy after- 
noon. Larry beat it, but he left his 
brief case before he lit out the back 
door, and oh, boy, was Bruce ever 
sore! Know what? He started out to 
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look for Larry and beat him up. Gee! 
It was sure exciting. But Larry 
stayed out of his way, and Bruce— 
that cluck—he wandered around in 
the rain looking for Larry, and then 
he got drunk and was in the rain 
some more, and me home worried to 
death for fear he’d catch Larry! Tell 
you, I been through things. ... And 
Bruce got pneumonia, and it kinda 
has left him run down, and he’s in 
hospital. ... He won’t appear against 
me—account of the scandal. But he 
won't go above a hundred and fifty a 
month alimony—the cheap skate. 

“Course, I ever marry, even that 
will stop. But I won't! Not me! I 
know how you can suffer, in married 
life. After Bruce went to the hos- 
pital I rang up Al—and do you know 
it?—A! had never really got over me. 
Al will stay married, on account of 
the kids, but we can still see .each 
other, . . . Oh, there he is now. Out 
on the floor. Ai! Here I am! C’mere, 
Al,” 

Al came. 

“We thought you was lost, baby,” 
Al said. 

Audrey smiled. “I been telling the 
gentleman about you, Al.” She 
turned to her host. “This is Al 
Guild, the Al I to'd you about. f 
didn’t get your name.” 

The man said, “My name is Paris. 
Carl Paris!” 

Audrey stood up, saluted him. 
“Well, it’s been nice meeting you, 
Mr. Paris. Don’t let that coffee make 
you tight. Good night, Mr. Paris,” 
she smiled. 

She took Al’s arm and smiled up 
at him as they passed the pay-pho- 
nograph and crossed the linoleum 
floor where couples were attemping 
the dance. But Al didn’t smile at 
her. 

“What's the mater, Al? You're 
not jealous, Al? Honest, I——” 

Al backed her into a dusky corner. 
His fingers gripped her shoulders. 

“Now lissen,” he said. “Now get 
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this through your dome and answer 
me straight. What did you tell that 
bird?” 

“Tell him? Why, I told him—just 
~—about me and Bruce and how I love 
you, Al!” 

Al drew a long breath between 
clenched teeth. 

“Lissen,” he demanded hoarsely, 
“did you tell him the truth, or what 
your lawyer told you to tell in court 
tomorrow morning? Just you tell me 
that!” : 

Audrey frowned, pursed her lips. 
“That liquor, Al. I couldn’t begin to 
remember all the things my mouth- 
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piece told me to say—tomorrow——” 


And Al was saying, “That’s too 
bad. That’s just too bad,” Al kept 
saying, very sarcastically. “Because 
lissen, baby. Get this straight, baby. 
I happen to know who you were talk- 
in’ to.” 

“Well, gosh, don’t be so mysteri- ~ 
ous, Al. Who was he, Al? Spill 
it!” 

“You were talkin’ to a man you'll 
see tomorrow, baby. You were talkin’ 
to a man you'll see plenty of. You 
were talkin’ to the fellow you'll ap- 
pear before tomorrow, baby, To 
Judge Carl Paris!” . 
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VISITING NEW YORK 
By John McColl 


At home, he is a true Rotarian 
But in New York! Oh, Boy! 
He puts behind him all agrarian 


Impulses to enjoy 


A bit of Broadway life—the stuff 
That back home he’d consider rough. 


At home, a cocktail’s reprehensible; 
He voted extra dry! 

But here a quart of champagne is defensible, 
Because New York's supply 

Of water—he has read this—squirms 

With tetanus and typhoid germs. 


At home, he never, never lets his wife 
Play auction bridge for points; 

But in New York he soon forgets his wife 
In gay chop-suey joints! 

For Broadway broads are ill-starred elves, 

And they need saving from themselves! 


At home, he always swears that when he goes 
To New York he will do 

The classic picture gall’ries—then he goes 
To some risque revue. 

And, as the undressed damsels start 

To cross the stage, he studies art! 


Covers For 
By LINDA CONNOR 


get his car. He was tall and 

well made; dark, debonair. He 
wore his clothes with distinction and 
his honors lightly. At the moment, 
however, he wore a frown that deep- 
ened when he saw what appeared to 
be a traffic slip on the windshield. 
He said something brief and bitter 
between his teeth which changed to 
a whistle of surprise as he read, not 
a traffic slip, but a note, written 
hastily in a woman’s script: 


J EVANS sauntered out to 


“T’ll meet you at the Westwood 
Arms. 
“Sunroom. Seven P.M.” 


It was unsigned. The Westwood 
Arms was one of the quieter hotels, 
luxurious, and off the beaten path. 
Obviously the note hadn’t been in- 
tended for Jeff, but he recognized 
a rendezvous when it socked him in 
the eye. Béing a writer in need of 
a tasty plot, he vowed then and 
there to keep the other fellow’s date. 

He had a hour or two to spare. 
During that time he drove around 
aimlessly, worrying over the same 
thing that had worried him all day; 
for three days past, in fact, He had 
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been assigned to do an original for 
the screen. Apex Pictures presents 
Meredith Marshall In—— That was 
the point, what to present her in. 
Red-haired, red-tempered Meredith; 
gorgeous as all get out and hard as 
nails. The studio had been riding 
Carter Goss who, in turn, had been 
harassing Jeff. But Jeff’s usual fertile 
imagination had been a barren waste. 
He had gone into a sudden, serious 
slump. He said to Carter only that 
afternoon. 

“No can do.” 

“You want to keep on at Apex to 
the tune of three figures a week, 
don’t you?” Carter inquired. Jeff 
didn’t need to answer that. It went 
without saying that he did. “All you 
have to do,” continued Carter 
blandly, “is to turn out something 
for Marshall that will mean berries 
in the box-office.” 

“Oh!” Jeff had raised mocking 
eyes to his superior. “That’s all I 
have to do.” ... 

Well, it had him worried and 
morose and— He-consulted the watch 
on his brown wrist. It was time to 
Mosey into the Westwood Arms. He 
tucked an evening paper beneath his 
elbow and walked through the lobby 
and the lounge back to the sunroom. 
It was unoccupied. Jeff put his hat 
down beside him and shook his paper 
out. He barricaded himself behind 
it, that is almost. 

He didn’t have long to wait, ... 
She was punctual and she was 
pretty— Most decidedly pretty. She 
made Jefi think of the song which 
had been current only a little while 
before: 


“Lovely to look at 
Delightful to know, 
And—heaven to kiss!” 


She was slender and young in her 
simple black dress with a white ruch- 
ing at the throat. Her feet and 
~ ankles were good. On her bronze- 
brown hair was a little black hat 
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with a tiny brim that shadowed her 
eyes. 

She looked at Jeffrey once, briefly. 
Then she peered around a bit. She 
seemed to be rather agitated, getting 
up frequently to look out into the 
lounge. At length she came back 
to sit down patiently and wait. How- 
ever her attempts at composure 
weren’t notably successful. Jeff sur- 
mised, and rightly, that she had 
something on her mind. She fidgeted 
for half an hour, until he couldn’t 
stand it any longer. What was more 
he had an overpowering desire to 
find out what the whole thing was 
about. Jeff cleared his throat, screwed 
up his courage: 

“I’m afraid he’s not coming,” he 
said. 

For a moment she didn’t seem to 
hear. Then she looked at him, 
startled. 

“Were you speaking to me?” 

“Of course,” Jeff said. “Who else? 
What I mean is—” He looked around 
the otherwise empty room and 
grinned 

The girl appraised him thoroughly. 
Then she said: “I have an idea 
you’ve mixed your types this time.” 
She displayed no panic. No anger. 
Only a cool disdain, She turned 
away. 

After pondering a moment Jeff 
leaned toward her. “I’m not trying 
to intrude. I just happen to know 
that there isn’t any use to wait.” 
She looked up in some annoyance. 
“You see,” explained Jeff, “I got 
your note.” 

“Vou?” 

He nodded and pulled it from his 
pocket. “You wrote this, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. I don’t understand though.” 

“Neither do I,” he confessed. 
“Don’t you think we ought to talk 
it over?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

Jeff let that pass. He indicated 
the slip of paper in his hand. 

“Did you put this on a chocolate- 
colored roadster with——” 


~— 
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“—with the top down and blue 
wheels,” she cut in breathlessly. 

“That's how it happened then. 
There are only two of those in 
town—the other one belongs to 
Carter Goss.” 

“I guess I made a mistake.” Her 
cheeks flamed. She started to rise. 

“Wait a minute please.” Jeff was 
standing too. “Wait,—won’t you?” 
She seemed to pause. “We could— 
find Carter somewhere, He’d hate to 
miss this, if he knew.” 

“Thank you,” she looked him di- 
rectly in the eyes. “I suppose you 
did what any normally curious per- 
son would have done.” 

_ Jeff tried to think of a word to 

describe her eyes. He snapped his 
fingers mentally with impatience. 
They weren’t trusting—they had a 
certain sophistication, but there was 
no coquetry. They were gallant—that 
was the word. 

“I’m Jeffrey Evans, a writer on 
the Apex lot where your—er—friend, 
Mr. Goss, is one of the producers. 
It didn’t occur to me when I found 
the note that the mistake happened 
because our cars are alike. But I’m 
giad now that you got the wrong 
one. I’m all alone,” Jeff said and 
presented her with his white smile, 
“and a little at a loose end, if you 
know about things like that. I’d con- 
sider it a great favor if you’d have 
dinner with me,” he concluded im- 
pulsively. 

“Y’m Sherry Baird,” she said, “and 
I do know about things like that. 
I’m an actress out of a job. I was 
going to meet Mr. Goss here on— 
some business.” 

She said some other things that 
jJefi missed, because he was thinking, 
sardonically, that if it was business 
with Carter Goss it was probably 
nobody’s business. 

“About that 
aloud. 

“Tl accept your invitation,” she 
answered him frankly, “because I’m 
awfully hungry.” 


dinner?” he said 
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Jeff looked down at her. She took 
his measure. He stuck out his hand.. 

“This is my lucky day, Miss 
Baird.” .., 

Before the evening was over he 
was calling her Sherry and she, at 
his request, called him Jeff. He liked 
to hear her say his name. He liked 
the evening enormously, but he 
didn’t like the look on Sherry’s face: 
it was too sad. Nor did he like the 
way she drooped, spiritless, the mo- 
ment the conversation lagged. He 
didn’t like the toneless voice; it all 
spelled defeat and a kind of quiet 
desperation. 

“Tell me?” he begged. 

She told him her story briefly. 
It was merely a variation on an old 
theme. She had lived on a ranch 
upstate with her father and mother. 
She had wanted a career and her 
mother had fostered the idea, but her 
father had opposed it from the start. 

“Father doesn’t believe in careers 
for girls. In fact, he doesn’t believe 
in girls at all now that I think of 
it. He wanted a son,” she smiled 
ruefully, “and look what he got.” 

There was no bid, for pity or sym- 
pathy in anything Sherry said. It 
was a straightforward story told 
without frills. Her mother had died 
suddenly. After that Sherry had 
cooked for the ranch hands, kept 
house for her father, During that 
time she had tried to convert him 
to her way of thinking; that she 
should at least have a try at some 
other kind of life. He had refused 
to listen, maintaining that she had 
a good home, had had a good educa- 
tion and ought to be satisfied. Some- 
day she could marry some young 
rancher. 

She had rebelled. The breach be- 
tween them had widened and she 
left home to find her way alone. 

“It was something like the end 
of the second act in a play,” she 
tried to smile and failed. “He told 
me if I went that I needn’t come 
home aagin. Well,—so far, no luck. 
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Except for Mr, Goss whom I met 
and who seemed to take an interest.” 

“And offered to give the little gal 
a hand?” prompted Jeff. 

Sherry couldn’t miss the edge of 
drony in his voice. She didn’t. She 
looked directly at Jeff. 

“Mr. Goss knows how desperate 
I’ve been. He put it to me straight 
this afternoon—give and take. And 
I said ‘no’ of course.” 

Jeff bent his head, His lips were 
tight, his eyes narrowed. He had 
always known Carter Goss was a 
playboy, but up till now Jeff had 
thought him not a bad sort. Now the 
thought of. Sherry caught in Goss’ 
web filled him with rage. Unreason- 
able rage, in a way, since he’d only 
known the girl a matter of an hour 
or two. 

“He told me to think it over,” she 
went on. “Well,—I thought it over. 
I couldn’t see a single thing ahead. 
I need money—badly!” she barely 
whispered that. “So I changed my 
mind and left the note on the car.” 

Jeff saw that she was making a 
brave attempt not to cry. He made 
his voice purposely very light and 
off-hand. “At that point the heroine 
—meaning you—takes a new lease on 
life. Because Uncle Dudley, meaning 
me, enters the picture.” Her eyes 
were still lowered; she was still fight- 
ing tears. “Listen!” Jeff said. 
“There’s a destiny that shapes out 
ends—or fate or something. Maybe 
that’s why the note got all mixed 
up. Anyway, here’s how!” 

He was a little self-conscious in 
his offer of assistance and vitally 
aware of her as a woman. He put 
the latter away back in his mind, 
shut and locked the door on it and 
threw away the key. If his plan 
worked at all he would have to 
school himself to forget that Sherry 
Baird was youthfully tempting, beau- 
tiful and beguiling, without realizing 
what her powers really were, 

“I have an apartment,” he began. 
“Three rooms. So far I’ve had a 
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woman come in three days a week to 
clean and straighten up and cook a 
little. She hasn’t been very good. 
Careless,—you know. I was thinking 
about firing her and getting some one 
else.” He met Sherry’s troubled blue 
eyes across the table.- “Honestly, I 
was,” Jeff insisted. “Her name’s Mrs. 
Fernanda and she has three stalwart 
sons to support her, so she'll get 
along. I’d like to be taken care of 
a little better than that,” Jeff de- 
clared. “Have some one there all 
the time to sort of make it home- 
like. Make me feel as if I really 
lived there. You said you had cooked 
for your Dad and that you knew 
your pots and pans. If you don’t 
think this kind of a job would be 
beneath you—until you find some- 
thing else, of course——” 

“I wouldn’t think it was beneath 
me, Jeff. It isn’t that.” 

He broke in hurriedly. “Please 
don’t refuse because it seems irreg- 
ular. If you were fifty years old 
there wouldn’t be any question— 
there shouldn’t be any as it is! We’re 
both free, white and twenty-one,” 
he grinned. 

She smiled back faintly, It was an 
encouraging sign. “You’ve just saved 
me from a pretty bad predicament,” 
she said. “You’re sure this wouldn’t 
be an out-of-the-frying-pan-into-the- 
fire proposition, Jeff?” 

“I give you my solemn word,” 
Jeff said. “You could keep on look- 
ing for something in your line, and 
meanwhile you’d have a place to stay, 
plenty to eat and a living wage be- 
sides. I’m not offering you some- 
thing for nothing; I’d expect value 
received. There are no strings to 
this. When you find a place on the 
screen—and you will—” he reached 
across and gave her arm a friendly 
pat, “you can ‘give notice’” Jeff 
didn’t dare look at her, the struggle 
within her was so obvious. 

She was a long time answering. 
She was near the breaking point, she 
couldn’t afford to be choosey now. 
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Finally she summoned her voice; a 
sob under the surface smoothness: 

“Jeff,—you’re a prince!” ... 

Life seemed to swing into line for 
Jeff from that time on. Sherry moved 
her few belongings, one small bag 
and a suitcase, to the apartment the 
following day. Jeff proposed to give 
up the one bedroom to Sherry, but 
she flatly refused to allow him to 
make the sacrifice. She would sleep 
on the broad, low couch in the liv- 
ing-room leaving the back of the 
apartment to Jeff. He demurred 
about this, but she won out with the 
statement that it would be incon- 
venient for her to get breakfast and 
move about if he were sleeping in 
the living-room. 

She managed the three rooms with 
ease; it was all absurdly simple after 
the inconveniences of the ranch. The 
middle of the day was hers to do 
with what she would. Almost every 
day she went job hunting. She made 
every contact that she could and 
tracked down every lead with her 
heart set definitely on the screen. If 
_ Jeff might have helped a bit in that 
regard, he was warned away. Partly 
because Sherry had made it plain that 
she preferred not to be obligated. 
She had a stubborn pride about it 
now and felt if she had talent some 
one would discover her some day. 
The other reason, purely selfish, was 
that Jeff was living so serenely that 
he couldn’t bear to contemplate a 
change of arrangements. 

But if life at home was serene, 
life at the studio was sufficiently 
tempestuous. Meredith Marshall was 
finishing a picture soon and Jeff had 
drawn a blank as far as any potent 
new idea for her was concerned. She 
was becoming difficult about it and 
Carter Goss was becoming irate. He 
had refused to put any one else on 
the story insisting that Jeff alone 
should work it out. The two had 
nearly come to blows on:one occa- 
sion. Jeff couldn’t stand the sight 
of his smugness any more. He hated 
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his superiority, his pompous de- 
mands. Turned cold at the thought 
of Sherry, whose progress might 
have depended upon the erratic 
whims of Carter Goss.. The whole 
pattern resolved itself into a crazy- 
quilt of circumstance. If Jeff didn’t 
dish up something in the way of a 
story for Meredith he would lose his 
job, for Meredith was Goss’s latest 
love. If Jeff lost his job he wouldn’t 
be able to afford to keep Sherry any 
longer and the thought of losing 
Sherry was—— 

Never more alarming than on one 
night early in April. Jeff had come 
home exhausted. It had been one of 
those days. Conferences lasting 
hours during which every one 
wrangled and no one would agree. 
A set-to with Bernheim, one of the 
higher-ups. Meredith throwing a 
scene in Goss’s office which resulted 
in Goss making threats and setting 
a deadline for the story Jeff was to 
turn in. 

In contrast his rooms were airy, 
cool and full of flowers. There were 
countless evidences of a woman’s 
thought and care. The papers, un- 
opened, lay in a stack by his favorite 
chair, Cigarettes handy. The faint, 
enticing aroma of food. And last, - 
but not least by any means, Sherry 
in a new blue frock with her eyes 
looking as if they had been cut from 
the same material as the dress. 

Jeff bathed, shaved and changed; 
he felt immeasurably relaxed. He 
asked Sherry if she would join him 
in a little drink before dinner, While 
she fluttered in and out of the 
kitchen Jeff poured and mixed and 
clinked ice in small frosty glasses. 

Covers for two. Crystal and silver, 
hyacinths on the table which matched 
Sherry’s dress. She had been ex- 
tremely modest when she told Jeff 
that she could cook plain food. She 
was a wizard in the kitchen, but 
Jeff wasn’t thinking of the delicious 
repast, his mind was occupied with 
other things. He was acutely aware 
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of Sherry’s slim roundness: of her 
candid eyes and her mouth s0 
sweetly serious, so desirable; of the 
simple lines of the dress she wore, 
which subtly enhanced her charms. 

“Any luck today?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Only a little.” 

Jeff looked up, fearful that she 
had found a job, that she might go 
and leave him alone and desolate, It 
developed, however, that it was only 
a promise to let her know if any- 
thing turned up. She had heard that 
chant before. So had he. He sighed 
slightly with relief. 

He hadn’t intended going out that 
evening, but for reasons best known 
to himself he trumped up an en- 
gagement. Sherry washed the dishes 
and walked down to the neighbor- 
hood movie. He had begged a time 
or two to take her out to dinner and 
to a show, but it had seemed more 
prudent to keep their relations busi- 
nesslike. She had been firm. 

“Not that I wouldn’t like to go, 
Jeff,” she had explained, “but if we 
do that our viewpoints will become 
fuzzy. You wouldn’t be taking your 
fifty-year-old housekeeper out. I’ve 
got to keep my place. Remember 
that.” 

Jeff got the implication. What she 
meant was that he must remember 
to keep his place. She had put it 
very deftly. 

He came in rather late. The door 
between the hall and living-room 
was closed, that meant that Sherry 
was in. There was no light. Then 
she wouldn’t be reading, she’d be in 
bed. 

He went back to his own room 
quietly and undressed. Slid into bed 
and lay there taut. Tense, as if he 
were listening. He was listening to 
his own heart beating a swift tattoo. 
He had had Sherry in his mind all 
evening —he hadn’t been able in 
hours of driving to get rid of the 
vision of her in the little blue dress 
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smiling at him across the hyacinths. 

It was a still, moonlight night. 
No breeze. Just the subdued murmur 
of the city. Jeff flung himself out 
of bed, pulled his robe on and looked 
out the window. The distant hills 
were mistily visible in the moon’s 
radiance. The distant hills—but 
Sherry was close and intimate. The 
situation, starting out sanely enough, 
was becoming impossible for Jeff. 
He had reasoned, argued with him- 
self, brought every bit of restraint 
and control into play. It was no use. 
Sherry had come to fill his thoughts 
night and day. He hadn’t been able 
to work. He couldn’t rest. He 
wanted her. 

He felt the need of a cigarette— 
fumbled around for one. His case 
was in the living-room. The package 
he had bought that evening while 
driving around had been used up, A 
deep drag or two, then each one 
hurled away. Only to light another. 

Jeff started toward the living-room 
to get a cigarette. Bars of moonlight 
lay across the bare floor between the 
scatter rugs. Sherry was asleep, hair 
tousled, one soft arm flung upward. 
Jeff stood transfixed and looked at 
her. “Sherry!” it was almost a 
prayer. 

She wakened, dazed. “Jeff——?” 

“T came in to get a cigarette. Can’t 
sleep, Feel like a smoke. Have one 
with me?” ’ 

“Why—” she was pulling a nég- 
ligé around her shoulders hastily. 
A frilly thing as festive as a party 
dress. “Why,—yes; since I’m awake 
I suppose I might.” 

Jeff lighted hers, then his. “I’m 
sorry to have disturbed you this way. 
Just couldn’t sleep. Restless. No,” 
he laid down his cigarette, “I’m not 
sorry, Sherry.” He had gone over to 
the couch where she sat huddled in 
bedclothes with her hands locked 
around her knees. He sat down be- 
side her there, Saw her eyes filled 
with moonlight. Saw her face—white 
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magic. And her throat like a lovely 
ivory vase. “Darling,” he said husk- 
ily, “it’s been half heaven, half hell.” 

His lips met hers. He felt her 
yield to him, tightened his arms 
eagerly and forced her head back 
against his shoulder with the pres- 
sure of his kiss. The smoke from 
two cigaretttes twined around them 
thickening the air. Sherry struggled 
a little. Coughed. Choked. 

“Jeff,—dear, will you get me a 
drink of water?” 

His pulses were pounding. He 
could hardly bare to separate himself 
from her for a moment. He laughed 
shakenly. 

“Don’t vanish into thin mist while 
I’m gone.” 

In the kitchen he took a goblet 
down. All of his senses seemed 
sharpened. He noted that the shelves 
were in perfect order; everything 
had its place. He got two ice cubes 
from the refrigerator and dropped 
them in the glass; he let the water 
run from the faucet for a bit to get 
cool, He saw, and touched tenderly, 
her little ruffled apron hanging there. 
He was aware of her in everything. 
Dangerously, dizzily aware. Reck- 
_ lessly aware. He tried to steady his 
hand as he carried the water back. 
The ice clinked against the glass. 

“Dearest!” began Jeff. 

The bed was tumbled. Sherry 
wasn’t in it. She wasn’t in the room. 
She had vanished, as he had feared 
she might, into thin mist. 

“Sherry!” Jeff cried. It came from 
the very depths of him. 

Her clothes were gone from the 
chair, The door to the hall was 
open. The other door, into the cor- 
ridor, stood ajar. Jeff set the glass 
down dully. He wiped his hands on 
his handkerchief, then wiped his 
face. He went to the door and looked 
out. Shambled back and sat down, 
closed his eyes. He was alone! 

A pitiless gray dawn found him 
still sitting there; lips twisted wryly. 
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He tried to tell himself that he 
could find her before her money was 
gone. She had two months’ salary, 
enough to keep her for a short time. 
The fact that he had driven her 
away hurt him horribly. Carter Goss 
was a rake, but he at least laid his 
cards on the table. Jeff called him- 
self a cheat—the lowest kind! 

Hate of himself sickens a man in- 
side—and Jeff was sick. He couldn't 
bring himself to face the fact that 
she was gone for a day or two. In 
his heart was a faint hope that she 
would come back. The hope died a 
lingering death, 

She wouldn’t even trust him while 
she came back to get her things. At 
length he went into the closet—the 
suitcase was still there. A few of her 
clothes, freshly fragrant, reminded 
him poignantly of her. He folded 
and packed them away. In doing so 
a letter fell out and spread its pages 
on the floor. He bent to pick it up 
and saw enough to enlist his curi- 
osity. It was from Carter Goss; a 
damning bit of evidence, a plea—if 
Sherry had been the sort to make 
use of it. Jeff knew that Goss wasn’t 
usually careless enough to write let- 
ters that could be used against him. 
He very carefully covered all his 
tracks. He must have wanted Sherry 
badly, so that he lost his sense of 
discretion for a time, Jeff held the 
letter in his hand. He was white 
with rage, at Carter Goss. At him- 
self—no better than the rest! At the 
whole filthy world of men. 

It was then that an idea was born. 
Jeff slammed the top of the suit- 
case down and snapped it shut. He 
roiled up his sleeves and cleared a 
place for his typewriter. A story 
began to unfold itself. It had do 
with a man who desecrated a woman’s 
faith. 


Carter Goss stopped at Jeff’s table 
in the studio commissary. ; 
“What's the matter with you, Jeff? 


, 
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You look terrible, Are you sick?” 

Jeff looked up with burned-out 
eyes. “Sick of myself,” he said bit- 
terly. 

“Going to get that story done?” 

“T’ve got it done,” Jeff answered 
indifferently. 

“You have? Meredith’ll be glad to 
hear that. Why didn’t you——?” 

“T was coming in to see you this 
afternoon.” 

Carter Goss became the executive 
once more. “Come at five. I'll be 
busy before that,” he said with some 
importance. 

Jeff nodded briefly. Said half aloud 
as Goss moved away: “You'll be busy 
afterward too, you——” 

At five, exactly, Jeff walked across 
the lot to the modernistic office of 
Carter Goss, In his hand he held the 
script of a story. In his pocket he 
carried something which he meant 
to make use of if the occasion de- 
manded it. 

Goss leaned back in his swivel 
chair looking as triumphant as if he 
himself had been sweating the story 
out. 

“T know you’ve done a good job, 
Jeff. You look as if this had taken 
it out of you. Til read it and pass 
it on to Meredith. She'll be de- 
lighted!” 

Across the desk Jeff fixed Goss 
with a level gaze. Jeff was pale, 
grim, relentless! 

“No, you won’t pass it on to Mere- 
dith!” he said, “My heart’s blood 
wrote that thing and I have a girl 
in mind who’s going to play it.” 

A smile twitched at the corners 
of Goss’s mouth. 

“Oh, you have a girl in mind, have 
you?” 

“You’re damned right I have,” Jeff 
ground out. “You’ll read it while 
I’m here and then you'll give it back. 
And you'll tell Marshall something 
—anything. This story’s not for her.” 

“You’re crazy, Evans!” Carter 
leaned forward. 
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“Like a fox,” Jeff replied. His 
voice was chill. “You’re going to 
give a certain girl a break,—but not 
in the way you intended to.” The 
man across from him looking blank. 
“Ever hear of Sherry Baird?” in- 
quired Jeff. 

Carter Goss’s florid face blanched. 
With a great pretense of nonchalance 
he took a cigar from a box on the 
desk. 

“Now, Evans, perhaps we can come 
to some——” 

Jeff cut him short. “She’s going 
to play the lead in this picture,” 
he tapped the manuscript to empha- 
size his words. “I don’t know any 
one who would do a better job of it.” 
Jeff was ready to resort to anything 
to gain his point. The weapon which 
he carried in his pocket was the 
letter Goss had written to Sherry. 
That would bring him to time, if 
nothing else availed, 

For a moment the producer stalled. 
He tried rather weakly to bluff his 
way through, but it was plain that 
Jeff, in his present mood, wasn’t 
to be bluffed. He was almost ashamed 
at the way Carter knuckled under, 
like a whipped dog. Folded up and 
all but collapsed at the thought of 
exposure. 

“What shall I tell Meredith?” he 
whined. 
“Tell her the story wasn’t good 
enough for her. Not her type. Flatter 
her out of it. She'll fall for your 

drivel.” 

“Where’s Miss Baird?” Carter 
asked fearfully, as if he expected 
Jeff to produce her as a magician 
would a rabbit from a hat. 

“Never mind where she is. You 
read the script. Then tomorrow you 
go to Bernheim and fix this up.” 

“An unknown? I can’t sell Bernie 
on some one he’s never seen. How 
do we know whether she has the 
stuff?” 

“I know she has,” Jeff said. “She'll 
live this part. Let Pomeroy play the 
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lead opposite her. He’ll think it’s his 
picture until she steals it from him. 
You take care of the details. Give 
her a build-up before the thing is 
released. You’ve done things like 
this before—and for a less worthy 
cause,” Jeff added significantly. “And 
you'll do it now—or else "e 

The two men stared at one another 
across the desk. The young man 
whose face looked as if it might 
have been hewn from stone—and a 
wilting older man whose sins had 
at last caught up with him. 


It was late when Jeff left Carter 
Goss’s office. He was fagged, weary 
beyond words. But the scene was 
set and the wheels were in motion 
to launch a new name on the film 
firmament. And the name was Sherry 
Baird—providing Sherry could be 
found. 

But she had vanished completely. 
Jeff hadn’t had a word from her, 
not a sign. He had walked the 
streets hoping blindly that fate 
would bring them together. Fate— 
who had done Jeff some good turns 
in the past. He had haunted the 
places where she might be. Self was 
forgotten for Jeff had learned a bitter 
truth. He only wanted to atone for 
what he had done to her. He wanted 
to lay the opportunity he had made 
for her right at her slender feet. 
It was imperative that she should 
have her chance. 

There was a bare possibility that 
she might sometimes see his car 
since it was rather outstanding. He 
could leave a note on the windshield 
as she had done—weeks, months, or 
was it years ago? The idea was fan- 
tastic, but Jeff didn’t care. He was 
ready to clutch at straws. 

He wrote a note that night. Potent 
in its plea, bald in its agony. In the 
morning he put it on the windshield 
of his car. It was still there that 
night. He re-copied it and left a 
fresh one there the second day. 
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Carter Goss sent word to Jeff to 
bring Miss Baird in. They would 
make some tests. 

Jeff wore a path across the floor 
of his small office. The ash-tray on 
his desk was filled, emptied, filled 
again. At the end of the day he was 
haggard and jumpy. He went out to 
get his car. The scrap of paper on 
the windshield was precisely where 
he had left it. His feet dragged. He 
took it down and was about to wad 
it up, throw it away when something 
told him to look at it. He did. There 
was an added scrawl below what he 
had written. “Sunreom. Seven P.M.” 

Jeff’s heart was beating like a 
triphammer, He knew what she 
meant and where. Like a man in a 
frenzy he dashed home. Freshened 
up and looked critically at himself 
in the mirror. This was an older, 
sombre face that he saw. Anxiety in 
the eyes, suffering around the mouth. 

He was the agitated one this time 
in the sunroom at the Westwood 
Arms, Unable to sit still, he walked 
up and down with his hat in his 
hands. It was cool and dim there 
after the sun went down, 

At the sound of footsteps Jeff 
wheeled and stood still, as if he had 
been cast in bronze, The sight of 
her brought a sudden tightening to 
his throat. He was overwrought. 

Her eyes were very wide. She was 
thinner; shabbier too. They stood a 
little apart without speaking. Then 
Sherry shook her head. 

“Jeff, you look so badly. I’ve 
worried about you every time I’ve 
seen you.” 

“Worried about me! ... Seen me?” 
he stumbled over the words. 

She. nodded slowly. “I’ve been 
watching you. From across streets. 
Hidden in doorways, Because I— 
Oh, Jefi——” 

She was in his arms; held to his 
heart, forever safe. Cloistered there. 
Happy. His little Sherry Baird! And 
Jeff was Jeff once more! 


Once A Woman’s Bad 


By MARY 


ACY hadn't been exactly a good 
woman when Spike Harrigan 
married her. Good, that is in 

_the moral sense of the word; hers 
were wreathed with a few too many 
ptimroses, but she had a soft heart 
and the milk of human kindness 
flowed abundantly in her soul. 

Spike was of Puritan ancestors. 
He was big and burly and knew a 
lot of the world and her sometimes 
cruel ways. Enough to make him 
sympathetic and understanding of his 
fellow creatures most of the time, 
but occasionally, some of the strict, 
rigid blood still flowing freely 
through his veins, played hob with 
what the world had taught him, and 
he became relentless, flinty-hearted, 
and assumed a God-and-me attitude. 
Some men are like that! 

He hadn’t meant to fall in love 
with Lacy, whom he met through 
a lusty friend. He had always 
thought he would marry some vir- 
ginal woman whose life had been so 
sheltered and cloistered that the 
word sin was something she knew of 
only through the thunderings of a 
self-righteous preacher. (There are 
still a few such women left in the 
world, I have heard.) But he did fall 
in love with Lacy, perhaps, because, 
in some inarticulate way, he sensed 
the true goodness in her soul that 
was untainted by anything her body 
might have done, and because Lacy, 
for the first time in her twenty-seven 
fully lived years met the man in 
Spike Harrigan that she could wor- 
ship and respect. His friendship, 
and final courtship of Lacy, was as 
restrained and modest, as if she had 
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been a _ sheltered and cloistered 
flower. 


He said to Lacy, right after the 
Justice of Peace had pronounced 
them man and wife and they were 
moving her few things into the two 
rooms they would henceforth call 
home: 

“Lacy, you're my wife now! I 
know all about what y’ur life has 
been, and I know it probably wasn’t 
all y’ur fault, bein’ an orphan and 
all, but from now on you’ve got to 
forget that all of that ever hap- 
pened.” He said it very firmly, al- 
most angrily. There was no mistak- 
ing the finality of the words. Tears 
quivered in Lacy’s brown eyes. 

“Why, Spike,” she said, “you don’t 
think—you ain’t thinkin’ that I'd 
ever—that now, Td——’ Words 
failed her in the tremendousness of 
her emotion. Words were hard for 
Lacy to juggle, anyway. 

“Naw, I don’t think so,” Spike 
said, and his voice was a little softer. 
“But I jest wanted you to know I 
wouldn’t stand for any foolishness.” 

Spike didn’t know it, but still in 
his sub-conscious clung the words his 
stern old father had told him as a 
boy: “Once a woman's bad, she’s al- 
ways bad!” 

Lacy looked so forlorn and hurt, 
and tried to tell Spike again so 
piteously that never before had she 
loved any one, that her past life 
didn’t mean anything and was for- 
gotten, that he felt like a brute and 
gathered her up in his big rough 
arms and petted and comforted her 
like a child, ... 

Life flowed serenely on in the two 
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little rooms. Lacy scrubbed the 
floors every day and gloried in the 
cleanness and brightness that emerged 
under her hands. It was the most 
wonderful thing in the world, she 
knew, having a sweet little place like 
this, and a good strong man coming 
home every night to eat the hot din- 
ner she laid on the kitchen table. 
_And what a man her Spike was! A 
man a woman could depend on, a 
man to work for and sacrifice for. 
She was so grateful for his love for 
her that she would have liked to 
have gone down on her knees every 
night and kissed his feet. She knew 
now how people had felt about Jesus. 

That other life she had known be- 
fore meeting Spike Harrigan was as 
distant and remote as a bad dream, 
forgotten with the first rays of the 
morning sun. She felt as if Spike 
had given her a new body along 
with a new life. 

Now and then, on her way to buy 
groceries she met Solly Moffett. 
She had known Solly quite well in 
that long ago, and he always stopped 
her and jested about her having gone 
respectable. Lacy would smile, 
rather shyly, and hurry on. She got 
so she avoided Solly and the others, 
insomuch as she could, that made her 
remember. 

If it hadn’t been for that long cold, 
hungry-filled winter of ’32, Spike and 
Lacy might have gone on living in 
that safe, contented way until they 
had grown old together and raised a 
flock of young ones. But in the early 
part of that winter Spike lost his job 
as a truck driver for a warehouse. 
The racketeers were cutting in, and 
Spike wouldn’t be dishonest, although 
he might be cold and hungry instead. 

“T’ll find another job,” he told 
Lacy between his pacings of the 
fioor. “It’s hard on you, honey, but 
you wouldn’t want food that had been 
boughten with filthy money, would 
you?” 

“No, Spike, no, I wouldn’t.” Lacy’s 
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brown eyes followed his pacings 
wonderingly. 

But Spike did not get another 
job. And after a while there wasn’t 
any chance even to work, as the 
racketeers had told him he might 
work or else get out. 

That had been the heartbreaking 
day, when Spike was ready to do 
anything to buy food for Lacy, and 
couldn’t find anything—anything, at 
all, to do. The trucking jobs were 
all filled with men who had thought 
more of their food than their 
scruples at the beginning. 

There was a hunted look in Spike’s 
eyes that night, and because Lacy 
could not stand looking at his drawn 
face for a while, she slipped on her 
shabby coat, and told him she was 
going to take a walk. He hardly 
heard her words, and barely noticed 
when she walked past him and 
slipped out of the door. 

There was a soft snow filtering 
down outside. Lacy walked through 
it for blocks and blocks, wondering 
why this should have to happen to 
her and Spike. Especially to Spike, 
who was so honest, so good. 

Presently, she passed a brilliantly 
lighted café. It was a place where 
the people with money ate, and be- 
cause Lacy knew it was warm in- 
side, and the people within were eat- 
ing hot, delicious food, she lingered 
a moment on the other side of the 
door, hoping to catch a whiff of 
warm odors. Just as she started to 
move away her foot touched some- 
thing in the snow. She stooped down 
and picked it up. It was a wallet. 
She walked on, not hurrying too 
much lest she look suspicious, and 
when around the corner she opened 
it. There were twenty-five dollars in 
bills in it, 

Twenty-five dollars is a lot of 
money to people whose living scale 
is as low as Lacy’s and Spike’s! 

Half-running, half-stumbling; joy 
flooding her whole being, she went 
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back through the snow to the two- 
room apartment. She drew swift 
pictures in her mind: Joyous sur- 
prise and relief beaming from 
Spike’s face when she showed him 
her windfall. Then remembering his 
honesty she took the money from the 
wallet and. folded it in her pocket, 
and threw the wallet which had a 
name engraved on it away. At last 
she was there! 

“Spike, Spike, look!” She shoved 
the bills at him. “I found it!” 

His eyes went to the money, to 
her face flushed with excitement, 
and back to the money in her out- 
stretched hand again. Up over his 
neck and face crept a deep red. Then 
his voice thundered: 

“You — ! D’ya think I'll take 
that kind of money? I suppose you 
think ya made a sacrifice for me,” 
his voice sneered. “It was just the 
easiest way for you, that’s all. You 
couldn’t hang on a little longer. 
Didn’t have the guts! You found 
that money,—like hell! Take it and 
get out! Get out, I say!” 


Dimly, as if from far away she 
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heard Spike’s voice shouting other 


things as she went through the door 


and down the stairs. 

Somewhere she knew there was no 
use explaining the real source of 
the money to Spike. Somehow she 
knew that Spike was believing be- 
cause she had once been bad, it was 
easy again, and nothing she could say 
now would change that. In spite of 
her love for him, he believed! 

Down on Second Street, her head 
lowered against the snow that was 
now falling more swiftly driven by 
a chill wind, she ran headlong into 
Solly Moffett. 

“Well, Lacy, you! At this hour. 
I thought you had taken the veil and 
all of that.” 

When she didn’t answer, he lifted 
her chin, and his expert, knowing 
eyes scanned her white face. Her 
eyes told him all he needed to know. 

“So—” Then: “Forget it, baby. 
What’s one man more or less? Now, 
I allus was pretty good to you—how 
about a little drink?” 

“Sure, Solly,” Lacy said. “Sure, why 
not!” 
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Romance And Your Stars 


By RUTH GREENHILL 


To determine the particular influence affecting you during the month of December, find your 


birthdate. 


If it falls on or between March 21st and April 2ist of any year, read the Aries 


forecast, if on or between April 22nd and May 2ist, read the Taurus forecast, etc. 


December Forecasts 


Aries (March 21-Apr. 21): In business a 
powerful and most helpful contact can be 
made if you do not seek it out. Let things 
come to you at this time. Co-operation 
with others is necessary when Mars domi- 
nates the house of partnerships, otherwise 
quarrels and definite breaks occur which 
leave you in a vulnerable position. Travel 
or things pertaining to it are favored. 


Taurus (Apr. 22-May 21): Overwork will 
bring on a nervous condition so that at this 
time it is necessary for you to slow down 
and get plenty of rest. A partner’s activity 
can be most helpful if you are willing to 
see his side of it. Jupiter has moved into 
Capricorn and remains for a year in this 
business sign, favoring you in many ways. 
Those of you who are in a position to 
travel will find it most advantageous to do 
so. Still changes for those born between 
23-29 of April. 


Gemini (May 22-June 22): Jupiter mov- 
ing into the 8th house of your solar chart 
for a year’s stay promises you help from 
either your marriage or business partner 
during that time. Speculation or any form 
of chances is not advised. Romance is 
risky until after Mars gets out of your 5th 
house which will be early in Jan., 1937. 
Form no ties until after that date. Mark 
time if born between 10-14th of June. 


Cancer (June 23-July 22): Still dealing 
with Mars in the house of your home which 
pushed domestic affairs into the fore- 

‘ground. Deal with one thing at a time this 
month and resolve not to allow circum- 
stances to upset your world. Certainly be- 
fore Jan., 1937, you will have made some 


change in your manner of living. Jupiter ~ 


in Capricorn for the coming year favors 
you very much. It is possible that added 
authority comes to you, if you have earned 
it, Regarding this boost, if it comes, do 


not allow it to go to your head, because in 
the summer months of 1937 you may have 
to do some swift back-tracking. 


Leo (July 23-Aug. 22): Much mental ac- 
tivity and possibly many short trips which 
add in some way to your earning capacity, 
perhaps at a later date. Don’t decide im- 
portant affairs too quickly and beware of 
the famous Leo arrogance. Social life is 
being stimulated. This can wear you down 
if you allow it to. Jupiter in your house 
of work for a year will certainly bring 
profitable employment. 


Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 21): Dec. 2nd finds 
Jupiter moving into your house of romance 
for his stay of a year. You will be able to 
handle your emotional nature so that it will 
bring you in a measure some deep-seated 
ambition. Popularity and happiness will re- 
sult from this transit and many contacts 
will be made to a mutual advantage. Watch 
out for too much self-assurance, follow 
social leads, ask for the well-earned raise 
in salary, but be conservative with your 
earnings. During the spring months of 
1937, you should start a bank-account. May 
need it later on in the year.. Watch home 
life during the middle part of the month, 


Libra (Sept. 22-Oct. 22): You seém very 
sure of yourselves this month and if not 
careful you stand to lose the very thing 
that you want. The coming year is the 
time in which to build a solid foundation 
as Jupiter begins his stay in the house of 
your home. During the latter part of the 
month some unearned increment is likely 
to find its way to you or you may find 
yourself realizing one of your fondest 
hopes in so far as your future existence ‘is 
concerned. 


Scorpio (Oct. 23-Nov. 22): With the 
eclipse falling in your house of finances 
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you may find it difficult to handle your 
money wisely during the last half of the 
month. Jupiter’s transit in your 3rd house 
for a year is an excellent position for seek- 
ing an increase in salary or for under- 
taking journeys. This is a good position 
for the mind and for dealing with near 
relatives. From the 27th to the end of the 
month you are especially favored by Jupi- 
ter. Take advantage of those days. 


“Sagittarius (Nov. 23-Dec. 22): Health 
‘conditions for those born from Dec. 11- 
15 will not be good. Some change in your 
manner of living comes at this time. Make 
it wisely. Jupiter in your 2nd house for a 
year promises you financial gain and new 
opportunities to make money. Seek em- 
ployment around the 27th, if you are in 
need of it. Friendships active. 


Capricorn (Dec. 23-Jan. 21): Here Jupi- 
ter starts his journey through your Sun 
sign. This brings anew twelve-year cycle 
and one in which you can make rapid 
progress if you have worked hard during 
the past year. You will be more contented 
and reasonable than you have been for 
some time. Emotional matters that have 
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been trying will adjust themselves. and 
superiors will favor you. Health bears 
watching during this month. ; 


Aquarius (Jan. 22-Feb. 19): Jupiter goes 
into the 12th house of your solar chart 
now and in a way protects you from those 
whom you think are your enemies. Not 
very active in this house and he may be 
thought of as gathering strength through-- 
out this coming year so that when he en- 
ters your own sign in 1938 he will be able 
to shower his blessing upon you in full 
measure. Beware of arguments and over 
confidence. : 


Pisces (Feb. 20-March 20): Jupiter’s en- 
trance into your house of friends on the 
2nd places the emphasis of his years tran- 
sit therefore on the affairs of this house. 
Business arrangements with friends should 
be helpful. This is the year then (1937) 
when you should make an attempt to form 
lasting ties with others. Jupiter passing 
through this house should bring you the 
realization of at least one of your ambi- 
tions. Avoid however foolish expenditures 
on friends. The last part of the month is 
favorable for beginnings. 


YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


If the answer to your question does not eppear in this issue it will 


follow soon. 


L. W. April 19, 1911. N. Y. C. Harmony is 
shown between the charts to a certain extent. 
The rest is entirely up to yourself and your hus- 
band. You may find it difficult to understand 
his strong dominant nature since you are some- 
what fixed in your opinions and your viewpoint 
is slightly limited in its scope. The tendency to 
cross bridges before you come to them is quite 
pronounced in your nature which your Aquarian 
husband may not be able to appreciate. Both of 
you need to give ground when necessary so that 
harmony prevails at ali times. In_your chart a 
cross aspect between the Sun and Uranus sounds 


All questions will be answered through this column. 


a warning for much tolerance and understand- 
ing of the partner at all times. 


L. L. G. April 17, 1911. Chicago, Il. You are 
not denied happiness. Between the age of 29-31 
there will be an opportunity to form a relation- 
ship with one of the opposite sex and again when 
you are nearing the age of 34. Both of these 
periods are important ones in your life. Not 
only for personal relations but for home life, 
health, finances and new beginnings. 


E. K. B. May 26, 1902. Ithaca, N. ¥Y. Marriage 


The big sturdy cops 
Have nerves to control— : 


So Beech-Nut is “tops” 
In every patrol... 


calm with 


BEECH-NUT 
PEPPERMINT GUM 
. . is so good it’s the 
most popular flavor of 
any gum-sold in the 

~ United States. 


ROMANCE AND YOUR STARS 


was not promised you at an early date. There 
“must have been disappointments along the lines 
of romance for you, but at the age of 38-39 there 
comes an opportunity for an attachment. Use care 
at this time so that you do not make a mistake 
in your choice. Sometimes a life of single blessed- 
ness is, after all, the best. You decide which you 
realy want. 


A. C.. March 2, 1879. Woodstock, ll. There are 
those who have many opportunities for marriage 
and you seem one of them, Your chart offers new 
friendships now, and for the next three years. 
One of these new formed friendships can easily 
terminate into a marriage since you are not ad- 
verse to the tie that binds. 


_ §. B. April 21, 1898. Jamestown, N. Y.. Your 
fears seem well grounded in this_case, if “fear” we 
can, or wish to call it. Yes, there have been re- 
atrictions placed upon you. Always for a very 
foe reason, although at the time we may not 

e able to understand the reason. You must learn 
to stand alone. A late marriage is shown for you, 
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if by the time you reach your late forties you are 
not completely disillusioned. E 


R. H. May 10, 1887. Rochester, N. Y. There 
begins a new cycie when we reach the age of 49 
and in your case I would say that this change has 
definitely to do with your business and your 
standing in the community. This and the next 
three years will find you contacting many people, 
and if you are not married you may yield to the 
temptation that seems to stalk you—offering mar- 
riage. Be careful of your actions. 1937 brings a 
helpful influence into the life. Make changes then, 
and in October and November of 1936. 


T. C. T. Dee. 7, 1876. Newark, N. J. Changes 
for you in 1987 and 1938. Maintain a calm attitude 
toward everything that occurs, since you cannot 
change anything that another wishes to do. Do 
not give way to anxiety regarding the future, 
There is enough good showing in your chart to 
bring you through safely. Yours is the strong 
character that never says die. Travel for you 
in 1938-39. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933, of Breezy Stories & Young’s Magazine 
“pees monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 


State of New York Vas. 
County of New York § 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Phil Painter, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor and Publisher of the 
Breezy Stories and Young’s Magazine, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
2 true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1988, embodied in 
section 587, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, C. H. Young Publishing Co., Ine, 65 
West 8rd Street, New York; Editor, Phil Painter, 55 
‘West 3rd_Street, New York; Managing Editor, none, 
Business Manager, Phil Painter, 55 West 8rd. Street, 
New York. 


2. That the owner is: C. H. Young Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 55 West 8rd Street, New York. Sole Stock- 


holder: Phil Painter, 55 West 3rd Street, New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owing and holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: none, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustce or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner, and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


PHIL PAINTER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of 
September, 1986. - 


LAWRENCE HARRY MILLER, Notary Public, 
New York County. Clks. No. 442, Reg. No. 8-M-504, 


My commission expires March 80, 1938. 


BEECH-NUT SPEARMINT 
«-¢specially for those who 
like a distinctive flavor. A 
Beech-Nut Quality product. | 


BEECH-NUT 
PEPSIN GUM... candy 
_Coating protects a pleasing 


flavor , , and, as you probably know, 
Pepsi. cids digestion after a hearty mer" 


ORALGENE. . Its firmer texture gives 
much needed mouth exercise and its 
dehydrated milk of magnesia helps 
. neutralize mouth acidity. Each 
piece individually wrapped. 


BEECHIES ~ 

: ° .. another really fine 

- -___. Peppermint Gum sealed in candy = 
€ coating. Like Gum and Candy in one 


on GOOD YEAR . : 
GOODRICH: FIRESTONE ” 
FISK:U-S: AND OTHER 


We Receive 
Hundreds of 
“letters like ti 


yet: ant good for an- 
other year.’’—John 
H. Siverthorn, Mich. 


FAMOUS MAKES 
U. 8. declare our 
tires give them{s 


Here are the outstanding standard - 
LONG, SATISFAC-{ 


J, 
? 
brand tire bargains of the year, re- : 
~“ 
SheRim Tires Tubes|Stze Tires TubsctSize Tiros Tubes 
5134x414 = 220 1.15 
3433x5340 1.45 
3.5: 
PERUCK TIRES 
513437 $9.98 $3.25 
ize Tires Tubes 
20 
0 7. 95 
3.40 
Deduct 5 per cont if cash is sentin Rall with order. To 
HEAVY GAUGE CIRCULAR MOLDED, Guard against @ 
alt price any tire failing to cive 9 months’ service. 
Tap BELOW 


paired by theimproved “criss-cross” 
@ method and by skilled workmen. You / 
take no risk when you buy from York, 
the old reliable 
BALLOON TIRES| REGULAR CORDTIRES | 
20r4.40-21 $4.85 $08515¢ 3H $1.89 60.75 |33x475 $3-10 $1.18 
813025 30 1.35 
5x5 S 1.55 
sjSize Tires Tubes 
Sisse7? 9,95 3.95 
5 Hi bed 20.65 3.95 
SEHD ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT on each tire ordered. 
(34.00 on each Truck Tire,) We ship balance ©. O. D. 
fill order cr promatly = we ene substitute brands if neces- 
gery. NEW—GUARANTEED— 
BS advances, Order Now. Wo agreo te replace at 
YORK TIRE & RUBSERCO., Dept 4643 
5 2328~ 30 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, a. & 
seek REVOLVERS ‘ccsr 
Sensational Sale continued, to close out these brand new, im- 
ported irearms, using domestic and imported . ammunition. 
Model 25—Double action, top break, auto 
$ 5 95 
Ly 


TORY SERVICE. Buy Now—at 
these reduced prices and SAVE MONEY. 


Don't Delay — Ordor Totlay! 


ms 
40 
Cr) 


dicownannnnye 


WLONNNNNNNNNNNNNN 
MUNQSOCUUTSOCOOUNOM 
at 


Let at at at te 
La habe re 
r 
ny! 


a 
o' 
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§ tire house with 19 
years of service in 
this field. Thou- 
eands of tire users 
throughout the 
ejector; side safety; rubber grips. Only 
in 88 cal. 8%” and 44 cal. 4%” 
blued. (Regular __ price $8.95.) 
Special Sale—$5.95. 
Model 26: Hammerless: Top 
break, double action; famous 
Squeezer Grip Safety; auto 
ejector. Only 
Y 8” and 38 cal. 344”, 
4 (Regular price $10.95. ) 
~ Wonderful bargain at our Special—$7.95. 
AUTOMATICS:— 25 cal. 7 shot—$5.95; 10 shot—$7.45; 
32 cal. 8 shot—$6.85; 10 Shot Military Model—$7.95. 


HOLSTERS: Antomatics, 7c; Revolver, 95c; Shoulder, $175; 
Cartridges: Automatic, -25 cal., 65c; 32 cal., 75¢c box 25. Revolver, 
32 cal., $1.00; 32/20 and 38, $1.50 per 50. 


[$2_ Deposit required on COD’s] Clip this ady., enclose M.0.— 
ORDER TODAY! 


NEW Bargain Cataloy: SEW, Ocits, Rifles, Binoculars, etc, Senct So Stamp, 
LEE SALES CO., (Dept. FN), 35 West 32nd St.,N.Y.City 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8x1 inches or smaller if de- 
sired. Same price for full length or € 
bust form, groups, landscapes, pet 
animals, etc., or enlargements of any 
part of group picture, Safe return of 
original photo guaranteed. 3 for $1.00 


SEND NO MONEY 0st mail proto or 
snapshot (anysize) 

and within a week you will receive your beautifu 
enlargement, guaranteed fadeless. Pay postman 4T7e plus 
powtns e—or send 49c with order and We pay postage. Big 
2 eR ee Bis thee sent C- oe. wet ping jostage 
sen: a re. Lake wi - 
foe offer now. ‘Sendy uF Photos tox today. Specify. ‘3 Ses pas 
STANDARO ART Etuvios, 104 S. Jefferson St., Dept. 596-W, Chicago 


ra 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid bile into 
your bowels daily. If Sax bile is not flowing freely, your 
food doesn’t digest. ee at decays in the bowels. Gas 
bloats up your stomach. You get constipated. Your whole 
system 1s poisoned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel movement 
doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those good, old Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pounds of bile flowing ~ 
freely and make you teel a and up.” Harmless, gentle, 

et amazing in making bile How freely. Ask for ‘Carter's 
Little Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse cate ng else, 
25¢ at all drug stores. © 1935, * 


PORTABLE 
BARGAIN 


¢ Finest; lightest; 


smallest, most com= 
plete Featherweight 
model at special low 


tice. Standard aa teh 
A DAY Royboard ond a 

ate features, 
Guaranteed. Weighs only 534 Ibay 


hiso Standard Ofice Mcdels 1/> 84 Price 


All Into models refinished and Futty Guaranteed. Send for Pear we Libera 
ture.and money saving easy-payment pian, with 10 Sor trisl offer, 


make liberal silowance—on your old Go. 231 


during this ss! 
internaticnal Typewriter G Ocy Berens coiaews st. 
Pain in 9 


NEURI fl is Minutes 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia or Lumbago in.9 minutes, get the Doctor's 
Prescription NURIFO. Absolutely safe. No opiates, ne 
narcotics. Does the work quickly — must relieve your 
worst pain in nine minutes or your money back at 
Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Use guaranteed NURITO today. 


Hi SKE: Send for FREE TRIAL of 
ALCO, a guaranteed harmless home 


treatment. Can be given acre in food or drink to 

anyone who drinks or craves Whiskey, Beer, Gin, Wine, 
etc Nous request for Free Trial brings trial supply by return mail 
and full treatment which you may try under 30 ase 
Ponta a ‘at our risk ARLEE CO. H-12, BALTIMORE, MO. 


Relieve 


You get one—Your friends got one—with- 
Out cost. Let us give you the details of 
this amazing Time Teller. Also it can 
Pay you big money by showing others 
how to obtain without cost. Nothing to 
buy or sell! Write fast. 


GARDEN CITY NOVELTY CO. 


4371-A Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Il. 


E A PASSENGER 
J TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


A vases} wim A FUTURE OPEN <oF you 
Pas~ 


MEN-}9 
sengsr ectoré are in constant demand. 
oarabert, eee ady course qualifies youlquick~ 
and upon completi see oe EDlese. i at up == 
3185 per month, plus start, 
und tuition. Tho work is isd delighttal, health 
fal: travel if you like. Rapid advancement. Free 
BOANS AEB BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUT 
Ow. 1312, Buttaio, N. f 


ined as Railway and Bus 


Please mention NEWsstanp Fiction Unit when answering advertisements _, 


THERE GOES AL - Say, }| NIX = WHY HE'S NOT 
LET'S ASK HIM TO Pb} EVEN COMING TO 
THE DANCE — HE'S 
SERIOUS MINDED 
THESE DAYS, 
Y'KNOW 


=6UT 


fe) 


é 


? 


WITH ALL THIS es 
CUP 


SOCIAL STUF 6. 


ts 


SUPPOSE I OUGHT TO HAVE OFFERED To | [| GOSH, SIS, LOOK AT THESE HICKIES- il 
> 


{| HELLO, HELLO- 


HELP ‘EM — BUT MURIEL’/D JUST START THEY'RE SOMETHING FIERCE | OH MURIEL — 
° KIDDING ME ABOUT SWEARING OFF PARTIES J TELL yOu — « 

AGAIN GOSH — I'D BE GOIN’ TONIGHT } 
ALL RIGHT IF ONLY I DIONT HAVE THIS << VLL SAY THEY ARE - BUT 
2) 


n“ cp PIMPLY OLD FACE 
ey 


\ SWELL PIMPLE 
CHASER 


MY STARS — YOU'D THINK || (T/S WONDERFUL 
AL WAS THE ONLY BOY || WHAT LOOKS CAN DO 
IN TOWN THESE DAYS - ]} FOR you! ALS. A 
THE WAY THE GIRLS DIFFERENT BOY SINCE 
ALL KEEP CALLING FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 
HIM UP! HE’S GOT RID OF THOSE 


upg eg | PIMPLES HE HAD! 


DON'T LET ADOLESCENT PIMPLES 
PUT A CHECK ON YOUR GOOD TIMES 


IMPLY SKIN makes any one feellow Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast clears these skin 

spirited. Yet many boysand girlshave irritants out of the blood. Then, pimples 
this trouble after the start of adolescence, go. Eat 3 cakes daily, one before meals— 
from about 13 to 25, or longer. At plain, or in alittle water—until your 
this time important glands devel- skin is perfectly clear. 
op. The whole body is disturbed. 4 a 
The skin gets oversensitive. Waste cleans WOE skin 
poisons in the blood irritate this bone 

by clearing skin irritants 


sensitive skin—pimples appear. 


Copyright, 1936, Standard Brands Incorporated 


DEEP INTO THE BIG 
WooDS. No luxuries 
here, as “Herb” Welch 


famous Maine Guide— 
mak § noon camp.I lea 


outdoor appetites wel- 


come the sense of diges- 


tive well-being thatsmok- 


ing Camels encourages. 
As “Herb” says: “No mat- 
ter,what I’m eating, it 


always tastes better and 
digests better when I 
smoke Camels.” 


WHEREVER... 

WHATEVER... 

WHENEVER 
YOU EAT= 


Smoking Camels brings a sense of well-being 


Y. eat over athousand Smoking Camels speeds up the 
Is a year! Food is va- flow of digestive fluids. You 


me 


f- enjoy food—and have a feeling 
Itime 
time — make it Camels. 


ried. Place and time often d 
fer. Thanks to Camels, youcan of ease after eating. Me 


help digestion meet these 
i conditions easily. They don’t get on your nerves. 
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“—hanci 
changing 


GLIDER CHAMPION. 


Mrs. D. Holderman 


3: “A few Camels, 


eis are made from 
EXPENSIVE 
« » Turkish 
.. than any 


TOBACCOS 
and Dome 


other popula 


